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rH  E  favourable  reception  tliis^  Work  has  met  with,  claims  the 
Author  s  moji  grateful  acknowledgments.  A  large  edition  hav- 
ing run  off  ill  a  few  months,  and  the  fale  appearing  to  he  flill  un- 
abated, a  ?icw  inmejfwn  is  become  necejfary.  On  this  occafion  was 
he  to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  pafs  over,  in  filence,  a  diJiinCtion  fo 
beneficial  and  flattering,  he  would  jujlly  incur  the  imputation  of  ingrn.- 
titude.  That  he  might  not  do  this,  he  takes  the  opportunity,  which 
now  prefents  itfelf,  of  conveying  to  the  Public  (though  in-terms  inade- 
quate to  the  warm  emotions  of  his  heart)  the  fenfe  he  entertains  of  their 
favour;  atid  thus-  tranfmits  to  them  his  thanks. 

In  this  new  edition,  care  has  been  taken  to  re&ify  thofe  errois  which 
have  unavoidably  proceeded  from  the  hurry  of  the  prefs,  and  ($ewif3 
any  incorre£inefs  in  the  language  that  has  found  its  way  into  it. 

The  cred^ility  of  fame  of  the  incidents  related  in  the  following 
pages,  and  fame  of  the  flories  introduced  therein,  having  been  quejii- 
oned,  particzilarly  the  prognojiication  of  the  Indian  priefl  on  the  banks 
cf  Lake  Superior,  and  the  ftory  of  the  Indian  and  his  rattle  fnake, 
the  author  thinks  it  necejfary  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  fame  opportunity, 
to  endeavour  to  eradicate  any  impreffions  that  might  have  been  made  on 
the  minds  of  his  readers^  by  the  a^pdre^it  impr'obability  of  thefe  rela- 
tions. 


As 


Vi  ADDRESS. 

As  to  the  former,  he  has  related  it  jujl  as  it  happened.  Being  an 
e)'e-witnefs  to  the  whole  traufaBion  (and,  he  flatters  himfelf,  at  the 
time,  free  from  every  trace  of  fceptical  obflinacy  or  entJmfiaflic  credu- 
lity) he  was  confequently  able  to  defcribe  every  circiimftance  minutely 
and  impartially.  This  he  has  done;  but  without  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  the  means  by  whjch  it  was  accomplifljed.  Whether  the  pre- 
diStion  was  the  refult  of  prior  olfervations,  from  which  certain  confe- 
quences  were  expeBed  to  follow  b^  the  fagacious  prieft,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  it  merely  accidental;  cr  whether  he  was  really  endowed  with 
Jupernattiral  powers^  the  narrator  left  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers ; 
tvhofe  conclufions,  he  fuppofes,  varied  according  as  tht  mental  facul-, 
ties  of  each  were  difpojed  to  admit  cr  rejcil  faBs  that  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  natural  caufes. 

The  ftory  tf  the  rattle  fnake  was  related  to  him  by  a  French  gentle- 
man of  undoubted  veracity;  and  were  the  readers  of  this  work  as  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  fagacity  and^infliuBive  proceedings  of  that 
animal,  as  he  is,  they  would  be  as  well  affured  of  the  truth  of  it.  It 
is  well  known,  that  thofe  fnakes  which  have  furvived  through  the  Jum- 
mer  the  accidents  reptiles  are  liable  to,  petiedically  retire  to  the  woods^ 
at  the  approach  of  winter;  where  each  (as  curious  obfervers  have  re- 
marked) takes  poffeffion  of  the  cavity  it  had  occupied  the  preceding 
year.  As  foon  as  the  feafon  is  propitious^  enlivened  by  the  invigorating 
rays  of  the  fan,  they  leave  thefe  retreats,  and  make  their  way  to  the 
fam,e  fpot,  tliough  ever  fo  diflan't,  on  which  they  before  had  found  fuTT-, 
fifience,  and  the  means  of  propagating  their  fpecies.  Does  it  then  re- 
quire  any  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  mind  to  believe,  that  one  of 
thefe  regular  creatures,  after  having  been  kindly  treated  by  its  mafler, 
(].ioidd  return  to  the  box,  in  which  it  had  ufualiy  been  fupplied  with 
food,  and  had  met  with  a  comfortable  abode,  and  that  nearly  about  the 
"time  the  Indian,  from  former  experiments,  was  able  to  guefs  at?  It 
certainly  does  not;  nor  will  the  liberal  and  ingemmis  doubt  the  truth 
of  a  ftory  fo  well  authenticated,  becaufe  the  circumftances  appear  ex- 
tr aor dinar y -in  a  country  where  the  fubjeB  of  it  is  fcarcely  known. 
% 

Thefe  explanations  the  author  hopes  will  fvffice  to  convince  his  read- 
ers, that  he  has  not,  as  travellers  are  fometimes  fuppojed  to  do,  amu^ 
cd  them  with  improbable  tales,  or  wiflsed  to  acquire  impN-tance  by  mak" 
jjig  his  adventures  favmr  of  the  marvellous. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NO  fooner  was  the  Lite  War  with  France  concluded,  and 
Peace  eftabliilied  by  the  Treaty  of  Verfaill^sin  the  Year 
1763,  than  I  began  to  confider  (having  rendered  my 
tountry  feme  ferviccs  during  the  w^ar)  how  I  might  continue 
ftill  ferviceable,  and  contribute,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power, 
'to  make  that  vail  acqiiifition  of  territory,  gained  by  Great-Bri- 
tain, in  North  America  advantageous  to  it.  It  appeared  to  me 
indiipenfably  needful,  that  Government  lliould  be  acquainted  in 
the  firft  place  with  the  true  ftate  of  the  dominions  they  were 
r>ow  become  poflTeired  of.  To  this  purpofe,  I  determined,  as 
the  next  proof  of  my  zeal,  to  explore  the  moft  unknown  parts 
of  them,  and  to  fpare  no  troi'fcle  or  expence  in  a<:quiring  a 
knowledge  that  promifed  to  be  fo  ufeful  to  my  countrymen.  I 
knew  that  many  obftruftions  would  arife  to  my  fcheme  from  the 
want  of  good  Maps  and  Charts;  for  the  French,  whilft:  they  re- 
tained their  power  in  North  America,  had  taken  every  artful 
method  to  keep  all  other  nations,  particularly  the  Englilli,  in  ig- 
norance of  the  concerns  of  the  interior  parts  of  it:  and  to  aj- 
compliih  this  defign  with  the  greater  certainty,  they  had  publillied 
inaccurate  maps  and  falfe  accounts;  calling  the  different  nations 
of  the  Indians  by  nicknames  they  had  given  them,  and  not  by 
thofe  really  appertaining  to  them.  Whether-  the  intention  of 
the  French  in  doing  this,  was  to  prevent  thefe  nations  from  be- 
ing difcovered  and  traded  with,  or  to  conceal  their  difcourfe, 
when  they  talked  to  each  other  of  the  Indian  cxmcerns,  in  their 
prefence,  I  will  not  determine;  but  whatfoever  was  the  caufe 
from  which  it  arofc,  it  tended  to  miflead. 

As  a  proof  that  the  Englilli  had  been  greatly  deceived  by  thefe 
accounts,  and  that  their  knowledge  relative  to  Canada  had  ufu- 
ally  been  very  conlined;  — before  the  conqucft  of  Crown-Point  in 
1759,  it  had  been  elteemcd  an  impregnable  fortrels;  but  no 
fooucr  was  it  taken,  than  we  were  convinced  that  it  had  acquir- 
^d  its  greateft  fecurity  from  talie  reports,  given  out  by  its  pof- 
feffors,  and  might  have  been  battered  down  with  a  few  four 
pounders.  Even  its  fituation,  which  was  reprefented  to  be  fo 
very  advantageous,  was  found  to  owe  its  advantages  to  the  fame 
fource.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  fome  maps  of  thefe  coun- 
tries have  been  publiAed  by  the  French  with  an  appear;-nce  of 
accuracy;  but  thefe  areof  fo  fniall  a  fize anfl  drawn  on  fo  minute 
a  fcale,  that  they  are  nearly  inexplicable.  The  fources  of  the 
C  MiiEinpj>i, 
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MIlTidippi,  I  can  afTert  from  my  own  experience,  are  greatly 
mirpbceci;  for  when  I  had  explored  them,  and  compared  their 
fituatioii  M'ith  the  French  Charts,  I  found  them  very  erroneouily 
rcprcrcntcd,  and  am  fatisfied  that  thefe  were  only  copied  from 
the  riulc  sketches  of  the  Indians. 

Even  fo  lately  as  their  evacuation  of  Canada  they  continued 
their  fchcmcs  to  deceive;  leaving  no  traces  by  which  anyknow-. 
ledge  might  accrue  to  their  conquerors:  for  though  they  v/ ere 
Vv'ell  acquainted  with  all  theLakcs,  particularly  with  Lake  Supe- 
rior, having  conftantly  a  veflel  of  confiderable  burthen  thereon, 
yet  their  plans  of  them  are  very  incorreifl.  I  difcovered  many  er- 
rors in  the  defcriptions  given  therein  of  its  iflands  and  bays, 
during  a  progiefs  of  eleven  hundred  miles  that  I  coafted  it  in 
canoes.  They  likewife,  on  giving  up  the  poileflion  of  them, 
took  care  to  leave  the  places  they  had  occupied  in  the  fame  un- 
cultivated Hate  they  had  found  them;  at  the  fame  time  deftroy- 
ing  all  their  naval  force.  I  obferved  myfelf  part  of  the  hulk  of 
a  very  large  velfel,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  juft  at  the  open- 
ing froin  the  Straits  of  St.  Marie's  into  the  Lake. 

Thefe  difficulties,  however,  were  not  fufficient  to  deter  me 
from  the  undertaking,  and  I  made  preparations  for  fetting  out. 
What  I  chiefly  had  in  view,  a^jter  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  culloms,  languages,  foil,  and  natural  produftions  of 
the  different  nations  that  inhabit  the  back  of  the  Mifllflippi,  was 
to  afcertain  the  breadth  of  that  vaft  continent,  which  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciuc  Ocean,  in  its  broadeft  part  be- 
tween 43  and  46  degrees  northern  latitude.  Had  I  been  able 
to  accomplillr  this,  I  intended  to  have  propofed  to  government 
to  etlabiiiTi  a  port  in  feme  of  thofe  parts  about  the  Straits  of 
Annian,  which  having  been  firft  difcovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
of  courfe  belong  to  the  Knglilli.  This  I  am  convinced  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  difcovery  of  a  NorthweftPallagc,  or  a  com- 
munication between  Mudfon's  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  An 
event  fo  defirable,  and  which  has  been  fo  often  fought  for,  but 
Vv'ithout  fucccfs.^  Bofides  this  important  end,  a  fcttlement  on 
that  extremity  o'f  America  would  anfwer  many  good  purpofes, 
and  repay  every  expence  the  eliablifhmcnt  of  it  might  occafion. 
Voi  it  would  not  only  difclofe  new  fources  of  trade,  and  pro- 
mote many  ufeful  difcoveries,  but  would  open  a  palfage  for  con- 
veying intelligence  to  jChina,  and  the  Englilli  fettlements  in  the 
Eali  Indies,  with  greater  expedition  than  a  tedious  voyage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan  will  allow  of. 

How  far  the  advantages  arifing  from  fuch  an  enterprize  may 
extend,  can  only  be  afcertaincd  by  the  favourable  concurrence  of 
■future  events.  But  that  the  completion  of  the  fcheme,  I  have 
.bad  the  honour  of  ,nr(i:  planning  and  attempting,  will  fomc  time 
gr  other  be  e'llcftcd,  I  make  no  doubt.  From  the  unhappy  divi- 
lions  that  at  prelcnt  fubfill  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
it  will  probably  be  ibme  years  before  the  attempt  is  repeated; 
.tiu:  v/henever  it  is,  and  the  execution  of  it  carried  on  with  pro- 
priety, 
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priety,  thofe  who  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed,  will  reap,  ex- 
cliifive  of  the  national  advantages  that  mull  cnfue,  emoluments 
beyond  their  moft  fanguine  expedations.  And  whilft  their  Ipi- 
rits  are  elated  by  their  fuccefs,  perhaps  they  may  bellow  fome 
commendations  and  blefllngs  on  the  perlon  that  firfl:  pointed  out 
to  them  the  way.  Thefe,  though  but  a  iliadowy  recompence  for 
all  my  toil,  I  iliall  receive  with  pleafure. 

To  what  power  or  authority  this  new  world  will  become  de- 
pendent, after  it  has  arifen  from  its  prefent  uncultivated  Hate, 
time  alone  can  difcover.  But  as  the  feat  of  Empire  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  gradually  progreflive  towards  the  Weft, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  fome  future  period,  mighty  king- 
doms will  emerge  from  thefe  wildernelTes,  and  ftately  palaces 
and  folemn  temples,  ivith  gilded  fpires  reaching  the  skies,  fup- 
plant  the  Indian  huts,  whofe  only  decorations  are  the  barba- 
rous trophies  of  their  vanquilTied  enemies. 

As  fome  of  the  preceeding  paffages  have  already  informed  the 
reader  that  the  plan  I  had  laid  down  for  penetrating  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  proved  abortive,  it  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  this  pro- 
ceeded not  from  its  imprafticability  (for  the  farther  I  went  the 
more  convinced  I  was  that  it  could  certainly  be  accomplifhed) 
but  trom  unforefeen  difappointments.  However,  1  proceeded 
fo  far,  that  I  was  able  to  make  fuch  difcoveries  as  will  be  ufeful 
in  any  future  attempt,  and  prove  a  good  foundation  for  fome 
more  fortunate  fucceflfor  to  build  upon.  Thefe  I  fhall  now  lay 
before  the  public  in  the  following  pages  ,•  and  am  fatisfied  that 
the  greateft  part  of  them  have  never  been  publifhed  by  any  per- 
fon  that  has  hitherto  treated  of  the  interior  nations  of  the  In- 
dians; particularly,  the  account  I  give  of  the  Naudoweffies,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  heads  of  the  four  great  rivers  that  take  their 
rife  within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other,  nearly  about  the  centre 
of  this  great  continent;  viz.  The  River  Bourbon,  which  emp- 
ties itfelf  into  Hudfon's  Bay ;  the  waters  of  Saint  Lawrence;  the 
Mifliffippi,  and  the  River  Oregon,  or  the  River  of  the  Weft,  that 
falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  Straits  of  Annian. 

The  impediments  that  occafioned  my  returning,  before  I  had 
accomplifhed  my  purpofes,  were  thefe.  On  my  arrival  at  Mi- 
chillimackinac,  the  remoteft  Englilh  poft,  in  September  1766,  I 
applied  to  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  then  governor  of  it,  to  fur- 
nilK  me  with  a  proper  alFortment  of  goods,  as  prefents  for  the 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  track  I  intended  to  purine.  He  did  this 
only  in  part;  but  promifed  to  fupply  me  with  fuch  as  were  necef- 
fary, when  I  reached  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony.  I  afterv^^1rds 
learned  that  the  governor  fulfilled  his  promife  in  ordering  the 
goods  to  be  delivered  to  me;  butthofe  to  whofe  care  he  intrufted 
them,  inftead  of  conforming  to  his  orders,  difpofed  of  them  clfc- 
where. 

Difappointed  in  my  expedati  >ns  from  this  quarter,  I  thought 
it  neceifary  to  return  to  La  Prairie  Le  Chien ;  for  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  proceed  any  further  without  prefents  to  cnfure  me  a  fa- 
vourable 
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vourable  reception.  This  I  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  i7(S7» 
and  finding  my  progrefs  to  the  weftward  thus  retarded,  I  dete*- 
mined  to  direct  my  courfe  northward.  I  took  this  ftep  with  a 
view  of  finding  a  communication  from  the  Heads  of  the  Mifli- 
fljppi  into  Lake  Superior,  in  order  to  meet,  at  the  grand  Pos- 
tage on  the  North-well:  fide  of  that  lake,  the  traders  that  iifu- 
ally  come,  about  this  fealbn,  from  Michillimackinac.  Of  thcl'e 
I  intended  to  purchafe  goods,  and  then  to  purfue  my  journey- 
from  that  quarter  by  way  of  the  lakes  dePUiye,  Dubois,  andOu- 
nipique  to  the  Heads  of  the  river  of  the  Weil,  which,  as  I  have 
faid  before,  falls  into  the  Straits  of  Annian,  the  termination  of 
my  intended  progrefs. 

I  accomplillied  the  former  part  of  my  defign,  and  reached 
Lake  Superior  in  proper  time;  but  unluckily  the  traders  I  met 
there  acquainted  me,  that  they  had  no  goods  to  fpare;  thofe 
they  had  with  them  being  barely  fufficient  to  anfwer  their  ou-n 
demands  in  thefe  remote  parts.  Thus  difappointed  a  fecond 
time,  I  found  myfelf  obliged  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence 
I  began  my  expedition,  which  I  did  after  continuing  fome  months 
on  the  north  and  eall  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  exploring 
the  bays  and  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  this  large  body 
of  water. 

As  it  may  be  expefted  that  I  fhould  ky  before  the  pmblic  the 
reafons  that  thefe  difcoveries,  ot  fo  much  importance  to  every 
one  who  has  any  conneftions  with  America,  have  not  been  im- 
parted to  them  before,  notwithllanding they  Vs^ere  made  upwards 
of  ten  years  ago,  I  will  give  them  to  the  world  in  a  plain  ar>d 
candid  manner,  and  without  mingling  with  them  any  complaints 
on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  I  have  received. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  prcfented  a  petition  to  hisMajef- 
ty  in  council,  praying  for  a  reimburfement  of  thofe  furas  I  had 
expended  in  the  fervice  of  government.  This  was  referred  to 
the  Lords  Commiflioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Their  Lor  J- 
iKips  from  the  tenor  of  it  thought  the  intelligence!  could  give 
of  fo  much  importance  to  the  nation,  that  they  ordered  me  to 
appear  before  the  Board.  This  melFage  I  obeyed,  and  underwent 
a  long  examination;  much  I  believe  to  the  fatisfadion  of  every 
Lord  prcfent.  When  it  was  finillied,  I  requelled  to  know  what 
I  lliould  do  with  my  papers;  without  hefitation  the  firft  Lord 
replied.  That  I  might pub.lilTi  them  whenever  1  pleafed.  Incon- 
fequcnce  of  this  permilTion,  I  dilpaied  of  them  to  a  bookfeller  : 
but  when  they  were  nearly  ready  for  tho  prefs,  an  order  was  if- 
fued  from  the  council  board,  requiring  me  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  into  the  irlantation  Office,  all  my  Charts  and  Journals, 
with  every  paper  relative  to  the  difcoveries  1  had  made.  In  or- 
der to  obey  this  comn:iand,  I  was  obliged  to  re-purchafe  theia 
from  the  bookfeller  at  a  very  great  expcnce,  ai]d  deliver  them 
up.  This  freih  dilbiirlement  I  endeavoured  to  get  annexed  Lo 
the  account  I  had  already  delivered  in,-  but  the  requell  was  d.2- 
:pied  u^e,  notwithHanding  I  had  only  afl;cd,  in  the  diipoial  of  rjy 

papers. 
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papers,  Gonformably  to  the  permiffion  I  had  received  fi'om  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  lofs,  which  amounted  to  a  very  confj- 
derabie  fiim,  I  was  obliged  to  bear,  and  to  rell  fatislicd  with  aa 
indemnification  for  my  other  expences. 

■j'hus  lituated,  my  only  expectations  are  from  the  favour  of  a 
generous  public;  to  whom  I  Aall  now  comnuinicutc  my  plans, 
journals,  and  obfervations,  (jf  which  I  luckiiv  kept  copies,  whea 
I  delivered  the  originals  into  the  Plantation  Office.  And  this  I 
do  the  more  readily,  as  I  hear  they  are  miHaid;  and  there  is  no 
probability  of  their  ever  being  publillied.  To  thole  v/ho  are  in- 
terelled  in  the  concerns  of  the  interior  parts  of  North  America, 
from  the  contiguity  of  their  poileffions,  or  commercial  engage- 
ments, they  will  be  extremely  ufeful,  and  fully  repay  the  fum  at 
which  they  are  purchaicd.  To  thofe,  who,  from  a  laudable  cur 
riofity,  Willi  to' be  acqainted  with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
every  inhabitant  of  this  globe,  the  accounts  heregivcnof  the  va- 
rious nations  that  inhabit  ib  vaft  a  tract  of  it,  a  country  hitherto 
almoft  unexplored,  will  turnilh  an  ample  fund  of  amufcmcnt  and 
gratify  their  moft  curious  expectations.  And  J  flatter  mylelf  they 
will  be  as  favourably  received  by  the  public,  as  defcriptions  of 
iilands,  which  afford  no  other  entertaininent  than  what  arifes 
from  their  novelty;  and  difcoveries,  that  feem  to  proniife  very 
few  advantages  to  this  country,  though  acquired  at  an  immenfe 
expencG. 

'I'o  make  the  following  work  as  comprehenfible  and  en- 
tertaining as  poffible,  I  iTiall  ihft  give  my  readers  an  account 
of  the  route  I  purfucd  over  this  immenfe  continent,  and  as  I 
pafs  on,  deicribe  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  fituation  of 
Uie  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  produdions  of  the  country. 
Having  done  this,  1  lliall  treat,  in  diftinft  chapters,  of  themau- 
pers,  cuftoms,  and  languages  of  the  Indians  and  to  complete 
the  whole,  add  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  moftly  in  ufe  among 
them. 

And  here  it  is  necefTary  to  befpeak  the  candour  of  the  learned 
part  of  my  readers  in  the  perufal  of  it,  as  it  is  the  prodiiftion  of 
a  perfon  unufed,  from  oppofite  avocations,  to  literary  purfuits. 
He  therefore  begs  they  would  not  examine  it  with  too  critical  an 
eye^  efpecially  when  he  auures  them  that  his  attention  has  been 
more  employed  on  giving  a  jufl  dcfcription  .of  a  country  that 
promifes,  in  fomc  futiu-e  period,  to  be  an  inexhaullible  fourcx; 
of  riches  to  that  people  who  lliali  be  fo' fortunate  as  to  poffefs 
it,,  than  on  the  fly le  or  compoiition;  and  more  careful  to  rcn- 
i^er  his  lan^guage  intelligible  and  explicit,  than  fmooth  and  horid. 


A 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  TRAVELS, 

W  I  T  H    A 

DESCRIPTION 

O  F    T  H  E 

COUNTRY,     LAKES,     &c. 


IN  June  1766,  I  fat  out  from  Bofton,  and  proceeded  byway 
of  Albany  and  Niagara,  to  Michillimackinac  ;  a  fort  fitii- 
ated  between  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  diftaiK 
from  Bofton  1300  miles.  This  being  the  uttermoft  of  our  fac- 
tories towards  the  nort!:-weft,  I  confidered  it  as  the  moft  con- 
venient  place  from  whence  I  could  begin  my  intended  progrels, 
and  enter  at  once  into  the  regions  I  defigned  to  explore. 

Referring  my  readers  to  the  publications  already  ext^  for 
an  account  of  thofe  parts  of  North  America,  that,  fromlym|^ad- 
jacent  to  the  back  fcttlements,  have  been  frequently  defcribbd, 
1  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  a  defcription  of  the  more  interior  parts 
of  it,  which  having  been  but  feldom  vifited,  are  confequeiitly 
but  little  known.  In  doing  this,  I  fhall  in  no  inftance  exceed 
the  bounds  of  truth,  or  have  recourfe  to  thofe  ufelefs  and  ex- 
travagant exaggerations  too  often  made  ufe  of  by  travellers,  to 
excite  the  curiofity  of  the  public,  or  to  increafe  their  own  im- 
portance. Nor  iTiall  I  infert  any  obfervations,  but  fuch  as  I  have 
made  myfelf,  or,  from  the  credibility  of  thofe  by  whom  they 
were  related,   am  enabled  to  vouch  for  their  authenticity. 

Michillimackinac,  from  whence  I  began  my'travels,  is  a  fort: 
compofed  of  a  ftrong  ftockade,  and  is  ufually  defended  by  agar- 
rifon  of  one  hundred  men.  It  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  governor,  and  another  to  the  commii- 
fary.  Several  traders  alio  dwell  within  its  fortifications,  who 
find  it  a  convenient  fituation  to  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  iia- 
tions.  Michillimackinac,  in  the  language  of  the  Chipeway  In- 
dians, fignifies  a  Tortoife;  and  the  place  is  fuppofed  to  receive 
its  name  from  an  ifland,  lying  about  fix  or  feven  miles  to  the 
north-eaft,  within  fii^ht  of  the  tort,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  that  animal. 

During 
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During  the  Indian  war  that  follov/ed  foon  after  the  conqiiefl 
©f  Canada  in  the  year  1763,  and  which  was  carried  on  by  an  af- 
jny  of  confederate  nations  compofed  of  the  Hurons,  MiamieSi 
Chip^ways,  Ottowaws,  Pontowattimies,  MifliiTauges,  and  feme 
other  tribes,  under  the  direflionof  Pontiac,  a  celebrated  Indian 
warrior,  who  had  ahvays  been  in  the  French  intereft,  it  was 
taken  by  furprize  in  the  following  manner:  The  Indians  having 
fettled  their  plan,  drew  near  the  fort,  and  began  a  game  at  ball, 
a  paftime  much  ufed  among  them,  and  not  unlike  tennis.  In 
t!ie  height  of  their  game,  at  which  fojaie  of  the  Englifli  officers, 
not  fafpeiting  any  deceit,  flood  looking  on,  they  ftnick  the  ball, 
as  if  by  accident,  over  the  ftockade;  this  they  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  to  make  the  deception  morecomplete;  till  at  length, 
having  by  this  means  lulled  every  fiirpjcion  of  thecentry  at  the 
foiith  gate,  a  party  rallied  by  him;  and  the  reft  foon  following, 
they  took  poireilion  of  the  fort,  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
fition.  Having  acco-mplillied  their  defign,-  the  Indians  had  the 
humanity  to  fpare  the  lives  of  the  greateil:  part  of  the  garrifon 
and  traders,  but  they  made  them  all  prifoners,  and  carried  them 
off.  However  fome  time  after  they  took  them  to  Montreal, 
where  they  were  redeemed  at  a  good  price.  The  fort  alfo  was 
given  up  again  to  the  EngliiTi  at  the  peace  made  with  Pontiac, 
by  the  commander  of  Detroit  the  year  following. 

Playing  here  made  the  neceiTary  difpodtions  for  purfuhig  my 
jraTcIs,  and  obtained  a  credit  from  Mr.  Rogers,  the  governor, 
on  fome  Englifh  and  Canadian  traders  who  were  going  to  trade 
on  the  Milliffippi,  and  received  alfo  from  him  a  promife  of  a 
i'relTi  fapply  of  goods  when  I  reached  the  falls  of  Saint  Antho- 
ny, I  left  the  fort  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  company  with 
thefe -traders.  It  was  agreed  that  they  lliould  furnilTi  me  with 
f  ich  goods  as  I  might  want,  for  prefents  to  the  Indian  chiefs, 
daring  my  continaance  with  them,  agreeable  to  the  governor's 
order.  But  when  J  arrived  at  the  extent  of  their  route,  1  was 
to  fifid  other  gaides,  afid  to  depend  on  the  goods  the  governor 
bad  promifed  to  fupply'rae  with. 

Wc  accordingly  let  out  together,  and  on  the  i8th  arrived  at 
Fort  La  Bay.  This  fort  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
a  bay  in  Lake  Michigan,  termed  by  the  French  the  Bay  of  Pu- 
snts;  but  which,  lince  the  Englilli  have  gained  pofTeffion  of  all 
the'fettlements  oti  this  part  of  the  continent,  is  called  by  them 
the  Green  Bay,  The  reafon  of  its  being  thus  denominated',  i-s 
iVom  its  appearance;  for  on  leaving  Michillimackinac  in  the 
fpring  feafon,  thoagh  the  trees  there  have  not  even  pat  forth 
r.heir  buds,  yet  yon  lind  the  country  around  La  Bay,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  patfage  has  not  exceeded  fourteen  days,  covered 
xvith  the  rinell  verdure,  and  vegetation  as  forward  as  it  could 
be  were  it  fummer. 

This  fort  alfo  is  only  farrounded  by  a  flockade,  and  being 
lauch  decayed  is  fcarcely  defenfible  againil  fmall  arms.  It  was 
foiiilt  by  the  French  for  the  protection  oi  their  trade,  fome  time 
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before  they  were  forced  to  relinquilTi  it;  and  when  Canada  and 
its  dependencies  were  fiirrendered  to  the  Engliili,  it  was  imme- 
diately garrifoned  with  an  officer  and  thirty  men.  Thcfe  were 
made  prifoners  by  the  Menomonies  foon  after  the  furprife  of 
Michilhnackinac,  and  the  fort  has  neither  been  garrifoned  or 
kept  in  repair  fince. 

The  bay  is  about  ninety  miles  long,  but  differs  much  in  its 
breadth;  being  in  fome  places  only  fifteen  miles,  in  others  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  It  lies  nearly  from  north-eafi:  to  fouth-weft. 
At  the  entrance  of  it  from  the  lake  area  firing  of  illands,  extend- 
ing from  north  to  fouth,  called  the  Grand  Traverfe.  Thefe  are 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ferve  to  facilitate  the  palTage 
of  canoes,  as  they  ihelter  them  from  the  winds,  which  fome- 
times  come  with  violence  acrofs  the  Lake.  On  the  fide  that  lies 
to  the  fouth-eaft  is  the  neareft  and  befl  navigation. 

The  iflands  of  the  Grand  Traverfe  are  moflly  fmall  and  rocky. 
Many  of  the  rocks  are  of  an  amazing  fize,  and  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  fafhioned  by  the  hands  of  artifts.  On  the  largefl  and 
befl  of  thefe  iflands  ftands  a  town  of  the  Ottowaws,  at  which  I 
found  one  of  the  moflconflderable  chiefs  of  that  nation,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  every  honour  he  could  poffibly  iTiow  to  a  Uran- 
ger.  But  what  appeared  extremely  fingular  to  me  at  the  time, 
and  mufl  do  fo  to  every  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  cufloms 
of  the  Indians,  was  the  reception  I  met  with  on  landing.  As 
our  canoes  approached  the  lliore,  and  had  reached  within  about 
"three  fcore  rods  of  it,  the  Indians  began  a  feu-de-joy;  in  which 
they  fired  their  pieces  loaded  with  balls ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
they  took  care  to  difcharge  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fly  a  few 
yards  above  our  heads ;  during  this  they  ran  from  one  tree  or 
flump  to  another,  iliouting  and  behaving  as  if  they  were  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  At  firfl  I  was  greatly  furprifed,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering  my  attendants  to  return  their  fire,  concluding 
that  their  intentions  were  hoftile;  but  being  undeceived  by  fome 
of  the  traders,  who  informed  me  that  this  was  their  ufualmetI;od 
of  receiving  the  chiefs  of  other  nations,  I  confidcred  it  in  its  true 
light,  and  was  pleafed  with  the  refpeft  thus  paid  me. 

I  remained  here  one  night.  Among  the  prefents  I  made  the 
chiefs,  were  fome  fpirituous  liquors;  with  which  they  made 
themfelves  merry,  and  all  joined  in  a  dance,  thatlafted  thegreat- 
efl  part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  when  I  departed,  the 
chief  attended  me  to  the  iTiore,  and,  as  foon  as  I  had  embarked, 
6fFered  up,  in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  great  folemnity,  afer- 
vent  prayer  in  my  behalf.  He  prayed  "  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  favour  me  with  a  profperous  voyage;  that  he  would  give 
me  an  unclouded  sky,  and  fmooth  waters,  by  day,  and  that  I 
might  lie  down,  by  night,  on  a  beaver  blanket,  enjoying  unin- 
terrupted ileep,  and  pleafant  dreams;  and  alfo  that  I  might  find 
continual  protection  under  the  great  pipe  of  peace."  In  this 
manner  he  continued  his  petitions  till  I  could  no  longer  hear 
them. 

Ji  I  mull 
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I  mufl  here  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  are  apt  to  entertain  horrid  ideas  of  the  ferocity  of  thefe 
favages,  as  they  are  termed,  I  receiv&dfrom  every  tribe  of  them 
in  the  interior  parts,  the  moll:  hofpitable  and  courteous  treatment; 
and  am  convinced,  that  till  they  are  contaminated  by  the  ex- 
ample and  fpirituous  liquors  of  their  more  refined  neighbours, 
they  retain  this  friendly  and  inoffenfive  condudl  towards  ftran- 
gers.  Their  inveteracy  and  cruelty  to  their  enemies  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  a  great  abatement  of  the  favourable  opinion  I  would 
wiih  to  entertain  of  them;  but  this  failing  is  hereditary,  and 
having  received  the  fanftion  of  immemorial  cuftom,  has  taken 
too  deep  root  in  their  minds  to  be  ever  extirpated. 

Among  this  people  I  eat  of  a  very  uncommon  kind  of  bread. 
The  Indians,  in  general,  ufe  but  little  of  this  nutritious  food  : 
whilft  their  corn  is  in  the  milk,  as  they  term  it,  that  is,  juft  be- 
fore it  begins  to  ripen,  they  llice  off  the  kernels  from  the  cob 
to  which  they  grow,  and  knead  them  into  a  parte.  This  they 
are  enabled  to  do  without  the  addition  of  any  liquid,  by  the 
milk  that  flows  from  them ;  and  when  it  is  ciFeded,  they  parcel 
it  out  into  cakes,  and  inclofing  them  in  leaves  of  the  baffwood 
tree,  place  them  in  hot  embers,  where  they  are  foon  baked. 
And  better  flavoured  bread*  I  never  eat  in  any  country. 

This  place  is  only  a  fmall  village  containing  about  twenty- 
five  houfes  and  fixty  or  feventy  warriors.  1  found  nothing  there 
worthy  of  further  remark. 

The  land  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Green  Bay  is  but  very 
indifferent,  being  overfpread  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock, 
pine,  fpruce  and  fir  trees.  The  communication  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Green  Bay  has  been  reported  by  fome  to  be 
impraflicable  for  the  pailage  of  any  veflTels  larger  than  canoes  or 
boats,  on  account  of  the  llioals  that  lie  between  the  iOands 
in  the  Grand  Traverfe;  but  on  founding  it  1  found  fufficient 
depth  for  a  veffel  of  fixty  tons,  and  the  breadth  proportionable. 

The  land  adjoining  to  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  very  fertile, 
the  country  in  general  level,  and  theperfpeftive  view  of  it  pleaf- 
ing  and  extenfive. 

A  few  families  live  in  the  fort,  which  lies  on  the  weft-fide  of 
the  Fox-River,  and  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  eaft-fide  of  its  entrance, 
are  fome  French  fettlers  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  appear  to 
live  very  comfortably. 

The  Green  Bay  or  Bay  of  Puants  is  one  of  thofe  places  to 
which  the  French,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  theintroduftion,  have 
given  nicknames.  It  is  termed  by  the  inhabitants  of  its  coafls, 
the  Menomonie  Bay ;  but  why  the  French  have  denominated  it 
the  Puant  or  Stinking  Bay  I  know  not.  The  reafon  they  them- 
felvcs  give  for  it  is,  that  itwas  not  with  a  view  to  miflead  fl:ran- 
gers,  but  that  by  adopting  this  method  they  could  converfewith 
each  other,  concerning  the  Indians,  in  their  prefence,  without 
being  under  flood  by  them.  For  it  was  remarked  by  the  perfons 
who  firft  traded  among  them,  that  when  they  were  fpeaking  to 
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Cach  other  about  them,  and  mentioned  then-  proper  name,  they 
inftantly  grew  fufpicious,  and  concluded  that  their  vifiters  were 
either  fpeai^ing  ill  of  them,  or  plotting  their  defl:ru6lion.  To 
remedy  this  they  gave  them  fome  other  name.  The  only  bad 
confequence  arifing  from  the  praftice  then  introduced  is,  that 
EnglilTi  and  French  Geographers,  in  their  plans  of  the  interior 
parts  of  America,  give  different  names  to  the  fame  people,  and 
thereby  perplex  thofe  who  have  occafion  to  refer  to  tTiem. 

Lake  Michigan,  of  which  the  Green  Bay  is  a  part,  is  divided 
on  the  north-eaft  from  Lake  Huron  by  the  Straits  of  Michilli- 
mackinac;  and  is  fituated' between  forty-two  and  forty- fix  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  between  eighty-four  and  eighty-feven  de- 
grees of  wert-longitude.  Its  greateft  length  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  its  breadth  about  forty,  and  its  circumference  near- 
ly fix  hundred.  There  is  a  remarkable  fi:ring  of  fmallidands,  be- 
ginning over  againli  Askin's  Farm,  and  running  about  thirty 
miles  fouth-weft  into  the  Lake.  Thefe  are  called  the  Beaver 
Iflands,  Their  fituation  is  very  pleafant,  but  the  foil  is  bare. 
However  they  afford  a  beautiful  profpedl. 

On  the  north-well:  parts  of  this  lake  the  waters  branch  out  in- 
to two  bays.  That  which  lies  towards  the  north  is  the  Bay  of 
Noquets,  and  the  other  the  Green  Bay  jufi;  defcribcd. 

The  waters  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  great  lakes  are  clear 
and  wholefome,  and  of  fufficient  depth  for  the  navigation  of 
large  lliips.  Half  the  fpace  of  the  country  that  lies  to  the  eaft, 
and  extends  to  Lake  Huron,  belongs  to  the  Ottowaw  Indians. 
The  line  that  divides  their  territories  from  the  Chipeways,  runs 
nearly  north  and  fouth,  and  reaches  almofi:  from  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  this  lake,  acrofs  the  high  lands,  to  Michiliimackl- 
nac,  through  the  centre  of  which  it  paffes.  So  that  when  thefe 
two  tribes  happen  to  meet  at  the  faflory,  they  each  encamp  on 
their  own  dominions,   at  a  few  yards  dillance  from  the  fiockade. 

The  country  adjacent  either  to  the  eafi:  or  weflifide  of  this  lake 
is  compofed  but  of  an  indifferent  foil,  except  where  fmall  brooks 
or  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  it;  on  the  banks  of  thefe  it  is 
extremely  fertile.  Near  the  borders  of  the  lake  grow  a  great 
number  of  fand  cherries,  which  are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their 
manner  of  growth,  than  for  their  exquifite  flavour.  They  grow 
upon  a  fmall  l>irub,  not  more  than  four  feet  hig»h,  the  boughs  of 
which  are  fo  loaded  that  they  lie  in  clufters  on  the  fand.  As  they 
grow  only  on  the  fand,  the  warmth  of  which  probably  contri- 
butes to  bring  them  to  fuch  perfection;  they  are  called  by  the 
French,  cherries  de  fable,  or  fand  cherries.  The  fize  of  them 
does  not  exceed  that  of  a  fmall  musket  ball,  but  they  are  reckon- 
ed fuperior  to  any  other  fort  for  the  purpofe  of  llecping  in  Ipi- 
rits.  There  alfo  grow  around  the  lakegoofebcrries,  black  cur- 
rants, and  an  abundance  of  juniper,  bearing  great  quantities  of 
berries  of  .the  fineft  fort. 

Sumack  liKCwife  grows  here  in  great  plenty ;  the  leaf  of  which, 
gathered  at  Michaelmas  when  it  turns  red,  is  much  eikemed  by 
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the  natives.  They  mix  about  an  equal  quantity  of  it  with  their 
tobacco,  which  caufes  it  to  fmoke  pleafantly.  Near  this  lake, 
and  indeed  about  all  the  great  lakes,  is  found  a  kind  of  willow, 
termed  by  the  French,  bois  rouge,  in  Englifli  red  wood.  Its 
bark,  when  only  of  one  year's  growth,  is  of  a  fine  fcarlet  co- 
lour, and  appears  very  beautiful ;  but  as  it  grows  older,  it  chan- 
ges into  a  mixture  of  grey  and  red.  The  ftalks  of  this  fhrub 
grow  many  of  them  together,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
eight  feet,  the  largefi:  not  exceeding  an  inch  diameter.  The 
bark  being  fcraped  from  the  flicks,  and  dried  and  powdered,  is 
alfo  mixed  by  the  Indians  with  their  tobacco,  and  is  held  by 
them  in  the  highefteflimation  for  their  winter  fmoaking.  A  weed 
that  grows  near  the  great  lakes,  in  rocky  places,  they  ufe  in  the 
fummer  feafon.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians,  Segockimac,  and 
creeps  like  a  vine  on  the  ground,  fometimes  extending  to  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  bearing  a  leaf  about  the  fize  of  filver  penny, 
nearly  round;  it  is  of  the  fubftance  and  colour  of  the  laurel, 
and  is,  like  the  tree  it  refembles,  an  evergreen.  Thefe  leaves, 
dried  and  powdered,  they  likevvife  mix  with  their  tobacco;  and, 
as  faid  before,  fmoak  it  only  during  the  lummer.  By  thefe 
three  fuccedaneums  the  pipes  of  the  Indians  are  well  fupplied 
through  every  feafon  of  the  year;  and  as  they  are  great  fraoakers, 
they  are  very  careful  in  properly  gathering  and  preparing  them. 

On  the  2oth  of  September  I  left  the  Green  Bay,  and  proceed- 
ed up  Fox  River,  ftill  in  company  with  the  traders  and  fome  In- 
dians. On  the  25th  I  arrived  at  the  great  town  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  fituated  on  a  fmall  ifland,  jult  as  you  enter  the  eaft  end 
of  Lake  Winnebago.  Here  the  queen  who  prefided  over  this 
tribe  inftead  of  a  Sachem,  received  me  with  great  civility,  and 
entertained  me  in  a  very  dill:inguil]ied  manner,  during  the  four 
days  I  continued  with  her. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  held  a  council  with  the  chiefs,  of 
whom  I  asked  permiffion  to  pafs  through  their  country,  in  my 
way  to  more  remote  nations,  on  bufinels  of  importance.  This 
was  readily  granted  me,  the  requeft  being  efteemed  by  them  as 
a  great  compliment  paid  to  their  tribe.  The  queen  fat  in  tne 
council,  but  only  asked  a  few  queftions,  or  gave  fome  trifling 
directions  in  matters  relative  to  the  iiate;  for  women  are  never 
allowed  to  fit  in  their  councils,  except  they  happen  to  be  invefled 
with  the  fupreme  authority,  and  then  it  is  not  cultomary  for 
them  to  make  any  formal  fpeeches  as  the  chiefs  do.  She  was  a 
very  ancient  woman,  fmall  in  llature,  and  not  much  diftinguiflied 
by  her  drefs  fromfeveral  young  women  that  attended  her.  Thefe 
her  attendants  feemed  greatly  plealed  whenever  I  lliov/ed  any 
tokens  of  reipecl  to  their  queen,  particularly  when  I  faluted  her, 
which  I  frequently  did  to  acquire  her  favour.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions  the  good  old  lady  endeavoured  to  aifume  a  juvenile  gaiety, 
and  by  her  fmiles  lliowed  ihe  was  equally  pleafed  with  the  at- 
tention I  paid  her. 

The 
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The  time  I  tarried  here,  I  employed  in  making  the  beft  obfer- 
vations  poflible  on  the  country,  and  in  collefting  the  moi^  cer- 
tain intelligence  I  could  of  the  origin,  language,  and  culloms  of 
this  people.  From  thefe  enquiries  I  have  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  Winnebagoes  originally  refided  in  fome  of  the  provinces 
belonging  to  New  Mexico ;  and  being  driven  from  their  native 
country,  either  by  intertine  divifions,  or  by  the  extenfions  of 
the  SpaniA  conqueils,  they  took  refuge  in  thefe  more  northern 
parts  about  a  century  ago. 

My  reafon  for  adopting  this  fuppofition,  are,  firft  from  their 
unalienable  attachment  to  the  Naudoweilie  Indians  (who,  they 
fay,  gave  them  the  earlicil  fuccours  during  their  emigration)  not- 
withltanding  their  prefent  refidence  is  more  than  fix  hundred 
miles  diftant  from  that  people. 

Secondly,  that  their  dialed  totally  differs  from  every  other 
Indian  nation  yet  difcovered ;  it  being  a  very  uncouth  guttural 
jargon,  which  none  of  their  neighbours  will  attempt  to  learn. 
They  converfewith  other  nations  in  the  Chip^way  tongue,  which 
is  the  prevailing  language  throughout  all  the  tribes,  from  the 
Mohawks  of  Canada,  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the 
Mifliffippi,  and  from  the  Hurons  and  Illinois  to  fuch  a  dwell 
near  Hudfon's  Bay. 

Thirdly,  from  their  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Spaniards.  Some 
of  them  informed  me  that  they  had  many  excurfions  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  which  took  up  feveral  moons.  An  elderly  chief  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  me,  that  about  forty- lix  winters  ago,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  fifty  warriors,  toward  the  fouth-weft, 
for  three  moons.  That  during  this  expedition,  whilft  they 
were  croffing  a  plain,  they  difcovered  a  body  of  men  on  horfe- 
back,  who  belonged  to  the  Black  People;  for  fo  they  call  the 
Spaniards.  As  foon  as  they  perceived  them,  they  proceeded 
with  caution,  and  concealed  themfelvestill  night  came  on;  when 
they  drew  fo  near  as  to  be  able  to  difcern  the  number  and  fitua- 
tion  of  their  enemies.  Finding  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with 
fo  great  a  fuperiority  by  day-light,  they  waited  till  they  had  re- 
tired to  refl:,-  when  they  ruilied  upon  them,  and,  after  having 
killed  the  greatelt  part  of  the  men,  took  eighty  horfes  loaded 
with  what  they  termed  white  ftone.  This  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  filver,  as  he  told  me  the  horfes  were  Ihodwith  it,  and  that 
their  bridles  were  ornamented  with  the  fame.  When  they  had 
fatiated  their  revenge,  they  carried  off  their  fpoil,  and  being  got 
fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Spaniards  that"  had  ef- 
caped  their  fury,  they  left  the  ufelefs  and  ponderous  burthen, 
with  which  the  horfes  were  loaded,  in  the  woods,  and  mount- 
ing themfelves,  in  this  manner  returned  to  their  triends.  The 
party  they  had  thus  defeated,  I  conclude  to  be  the  caravan  that 
annually  conveys  to  Mexico,  the  filver  which  the  Spaniards 
find  in  great  quautities  on  the  mountains  lying  near  the  heads  of 
the  Coleredo  River:  and  the  plains  where  the  attack  was  made, 
probably,  fome  they  were  obliged  to  pals  over  in  their  way  to 
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the  heads  of  the  River  St.  Fee,  or  Rio  del  Nord,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  to  the  weft  of  the  MifTifllppi. 

The  Winnebagoes  can  raife  about  two  hundred  warriors. 
Their  town  contains  about  fifty  houfes,  which  are  ftrongly  built 
with  palifades,  and  the  ifland  on  which  it  is  fituated  nearly  fifty 
acres.  It  lies  thirty-five  miles,  reckoning  according  tothecourfe 
of  the  river,  from  the  Green  Bay. 

The  river,  for  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  bay,  has  a 
gentle  current ;  after  that  fpacc,  till  you  arrive  at  the  Winne- 
bago Lake,  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  very  rapid.  At  many  places 
we  were  obliged  to  land  our  canoes,  afid  cany  them  a  confider- 
able  way.  Its  breath,  in  general,  from  the  Green  Bay  to  the 
Winnebago  Lake,  is  between  feventy  and  a  hundred  yards :  the 
land  on  its  borders  very  good,  and  thinly  wooded  with  hicke- 
ry,   oak,  and  hazel. 

The  Winnebago  Lake  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  from  eaft  to 
■weft,  and  fix  miles  wide.  At  its  fouth-eaft  corner,  a  river  falls  into 
it  that  takes  its  rife  near  fome  of  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Illinois  River.  This  I  called  the  Crocodile  River,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  ftory  that  prevails  among  the  Indians,  of  their  hav- 
ing deftroyed,  in  fome  part  of  it,  an  animal,  which  from  their 
defcription  muft  be  a  crocodile  or  an  alligator. 

'The  land  adjacent  to  the  Lake  is  very  fertile,  abounding  with 
grapes,  plums,  and  other  fruits,  which  grow  fpontaneoufly. 
The  Winnebagoes  raife  on  it  a  great  quantity  of  Indian  corn, 
beans,  pumpkins,  fqualTi,  and  watermelons,  with  fome  tobacco. 
The  lake  itfelf  abounds  with  fiili,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
with  geefe,  ducks,  and  teal.  The  latter,  which  refort  to  it  in 
great  numbers,  are  remarkably  good  and  extremely  fat,  and  are 
much  better  flavoured  than  thofe  that  are  found  near  the  fea,  as 
they  acquire  their  exceffive  fatnefs  by  feeding  on  the  wild  rice, 
which  grow  fo  plentifully  in  thefe  parts. 

Having  made  fome  acceptable  prefents  to  the  good  old  queen, 
and  received  her  blefling,  I  left  the  town  of  the  Winnebagoes 
on  the  29th  of  September,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  it  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  the  Fox  River  enters  the  Lake  on  the 
north  fide  of  it.  We  proceeded  up  this  river,  and  on  the  7th  of 
Oftober  reached  the  great  Carrying  Place,  which  divides  it 
from  the  Oaifconfin. 

The  Fox  River,  from  the  Green  Bay  to  the  Carrying  Place, 
is-  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  From  the  Winnebago 
Lake  to  the  Carrying  Place  the  current  is  gentle,  and  the  depth 
of  it  confiderable ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  in  fome  places 
with  difficulty  that  cannoes  can  pafs,  through  the  obftruftions 
they  meet  with  from  the  rice  ftalks,  which  are  very  large  and 
thick,  and  grow  here  in  great  abundance.  The  country  around  ' 
it  is  very  fertile  and  proper  in  the  higheft  degree  for  cultiva- 
tion, excepting  in  fome  places  near  the  river,  where  it  is  rather 
too  low.  It  is  in  no  part  very  woody,  and  yet  can  fupply  fuf- 
ficieiit  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  any  number  of  inhabitants.  This 
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river  is  the  greatefl  refort  for  wild  fowl  of  every  kind  that  I 
met  with  in  the  whole  courfe  of  my  travels;  frequently  the  fun 
would  be  obfcured  by  them  for  fome  minutes  together. 

About  forty  miles  up  this  river,  from  the  great  town  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  ftands  a  fmaller  town  belonging  to  that  nation. 

Deer  and  bears  are  very  numerous  in  thefe  parts,  and  a  great 
many  beavers  and  other  furs  are  taken  on  the  ftreams  that  emp- 
ty themfelves  into  this  river. 

The  river  I  am  treating  of,  is  remarkable  for  having  been, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  the  refidence  of  the  united  bands  of  the 
Ottigaumies  and  the  Saukies,  whom  the  French  had  nicknamed, 
according  to  their  wonted  cuflom,  Des  Sacs  and  Des  Reynards, 
the  Sacks  and  the  Foxes,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  was 
related  to  me  by  an  Indian. 

About  fixty  years  ago,  the  French  mifllonaries  and  traders 
having  received  many  infults  from  thefe  people,  a  party  ofFrench' 
and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Morand  marched  to 
revenge  their  wrongs.  The  Captain  fet  out  from  the  Green 
Bay  in  the  winter,  when  they  were  unfufpicious  of  avifit  of  this 
kind,  and  purfuing  his  route  over  the  fnow  to  their  villages, 
which  lay  about  fiity  miles  up  the  Fox  River,  came  upon  them 
by  furprize.  Unprepared  as  they  were,  he  found  them  an  eafy 
conquei^,  and  confequently  killed  or  took  prifoners  the  greatell: 
part  of  them.  On  the  return  of  the  French  to  the  Green  Bay, 
one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  alliance  with  them,  who  had  a  con- 
liderable  band  of  the  prifoners  under  his  care,  flopped  to  drink 
at  a  brook;  in  the  mean  time  his  companions  went  on;  which 
being  obferved  by  one  of  the  women  whom  they  had  made  cap- 
tive, iTie  fuddenla  feizcd  him  with  both  her  hands,  whilft  he 
ftooped to  drink,  byanexquilltely  fufceptible  part,  and  held  him 
fart  till  he  expired  on  the  fpot.  As  the  chief,  from  the  extreme 
torture  he  fuffered,  was  unable  to  call  out  to  his  friends,  or  to 
give  any  alarm,  they  paffed  on  without  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened; and  the  woman  having  cut  the  bands  of  thofe  of  her  fel- 
low prifoners  who  were  in  the  rear,  withthemmade  her  efcape. 
This  heroine  was  ever  after  treated  by  her  nation  as  their  deli- 
verer, and  made  a  chiefefs  in  her  own  right,  with  liberty  to  en- 
tail the  fame  honour  on  her  defcendants :  an  unufual  diftinftion, 
and  permitted  only  on  extraordinary  occafions. 

About  twelve  miles  before  I  reached  the  Carrying  Place,  I  ob- 
ferved feveral  fmallmountainswhich  extended  quite  to  it.  Thefe 
indeed  would  only  be  efteemed  as  molehills  when  comparedwith 
thofe  on  the  back  of  the  colonies,  but  as  they  were  the  firfl  I 
had  feen  fince  my  leaving  Niagara,  a  track  of  nearly  eleven  hund- 
red miles,  I  could  not  leave  them  unnoticed. 

The  Fox  Rtver,  where  it  enters  the  Winnebago  Lake,  is 
about  fifty  yards  wide,  but  it  gradually  decreafes  to  the  Carry- 
ing Place,  where  it  is  no  more  than  five  yards  over,  except  in 
a  few  places  where  it  widens  into  fmall  lakes,  though  flill  of  a 
confiderable  depth.  I  cannot  recoUeft  any  thing  elie  that  is  re- 
markable 
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markable^n  this  river,  except  that  it  is  fo  Terpentine  for  five 
miles,  as  only  to  gain  in  that  place  one  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  Carrying  Place  between  the  Fox  and  Ouifconfin  Rivers  is 
in  breadth  not  more  than  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  though  in 
fome  maps  it  is  fo  delineated  as  to  appear  to  be  ten  miles.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  all  the  maps  of  thefe  parts, 
I  have  ever  feen,  are  very  erroneous.  The  rivers  in  general 
are  defcribed  as  running  in  different  diredtions  from  what  they 
really  do  ;  and  many  branches  of  them,  particularly  of  the  Mii^- 
fifllppi,  omitted.  The  diftances  of  places,^ likewife,  are  greatly 
mifreprefented.  Whether  this  is  done  b^?  the  Freuch  geogra- 
phers (for  the  EnglilTi  maps  are  all  copied'from  theirs)  through 
defign,  or  for  want  of  a  juft  knowledge  df  the  country,  I  can- 
not fay;  but  I  am  fatisfied  that  travellers  who  depend  upon 
them  in  the  parts  I  vifited,  will  find  themfelves  much  at  a  lofs. 

Near  one  half  of  the  way,  between  the  rivers,  is  a  morafs 
overgrown  with  a  kind  of  long  grafs,  the  reft  of  it  a  plain  with 
fome  few  oak  and  pine  trees  growing  thereon.  I  oblerved  here 
a  great  number  of  rattle-fnakes.  Monf.  Pinnifance,  a  French 
trader,  told  me  a  remarkable  ftory  concerning  one  of  thefe  rep- 
tiles, of  which,  he  faid,  he  was  an  eye-witnefs.  An  Indian,  be- 
longing to  the  Menomonie  nation,  having  taken  one  of  them, 
found  means  to  tame  it;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  treated  it 
as  a  Deity;  calling  it  his  Great  Father,"  and  carrying  it  with  him 
in  a  box  wherever  he  went.  This  the  Indian  had  done  for  fe- 
veral  fummers,  when  Monf.  Pinnifance  accidentally  met  with 
him  at  this  Carrying  Place,  juft  as  he  was  fetting  off  for  a  win- 
ter's hunt.  The  French  gentleman  was  furprized,  one  day,  to 
fee  the  Indian  place  the  box  which  contained  his  god  on  the 
ground,  and  opening  the  door  give  him  his  liberty;  telling  him, 
whilil  he  did  it,  to  be  fure  and  return  by  the  time  he  himfelf 
fhould  come  back,  which  was  to  be  in  the  month  of  May  fol- 
lowing. As  this  was  but  October,  Monileur  told  the  Indian, 
whofe  fimplicity  afloniftied  him,  that  he  fancied  he  might  wait 
long  enough  when  May  arrived,  for  the  arrival  of  his  great  fa- 
ther- The  Indian  was  fo  confident  of  his  creature's  obedience, 
that  he  offered  to  lay  the  Frenchman  a  wager  of  two  gallons  of 
rum,  that  at  the  time  appointed  he  would  come  and  -.rawl  into 
his  box.  This  was  agreed  on,  and  the  fecondweek  in  May  fol- 
lowing fixed  for  the  determination  of  the  wager.  At  that  peri- 
od they  both  met  there  again ;  when  the  Indian  fet  down  his 
box,  and  called  for  his  great  father.  The  fnake  heard  him  not; 
and  the  time  beiijg  now. expired,  he  ackowledged  that  he  had 
loft.  However,  without  feeming  to  be  difcOuraged,  he  offered 
to  double  the  bett  if  his  great  father  came  not  within  two  days 
more.  This  was  further  agreed  on;  when  behold  on  the  fecond 
day,  about  one  o'clock,  the  fnake  arrived,  and,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord crawled  into  the  box,  which  was  placed  ready  for.  him. 
The  French  gentleman  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  and 
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from  the  accounts  I  have  often  received  of  the  docility  of  thofc 
creatures,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  veracity. 

I  obferved  that  the  main  body  of  the  Fox  River  came  from 
the  fouth-weft,  that  of  theOuifconfin  from  the  north-eaft,-  and 
alfo  that  fome  of  the  fmall  branches  of  thefe  two  rivers,  in  do- 
Icending  into  them,  doubled,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other, 
a  Httle  to  the  fouth  of  the  Carrying  Place.  That  two  fuch  ri- 
vers iTiould  take  their  rife  fo  near  each  other,  and  after  running 
fuch  different  courfes,  empty  therafelves  into  the  fea,  at  a  diftance 
fo  amazing  (for  the  former  having  paffed  through  feveral  great 
lakes,  and  run  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles,  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  and  the  other,  after  joining  the  Miffiffip- 
pi,  and  having  run  an  ecjual  number  of  miles,  difembogues  itfelf 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  is  an  inftancc  fcarcely  to  be  met  in 
the  extenijve  continent  of  North-America.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity the  year  following,  of  making  the  fame  obfervations  on 
the  affinity  of  various  head  branches  of  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Miffiffippi  to  each  other;  and  now  bring  them 
as  a  proof,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe  geographers,  who  alTert, 
that  rivers  taking  their  rife  fo  near  each  other,  muftfpringfrom 
the  fame  fource,  is  erroneous.  For  I  perceived  a  vifibly  dif- 
tinfl  feparation  in  all  of  them,  notwithftanding,  in  fome  places, 
they  approached  fo  near,  that  I  could  have  ftepped  from  one  to 
the  other. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  got  our  canoes  into  the  Ouifconfin 
River,  which  at  this  place  is  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide; 
and  the  next  day  arrived  atthe  Great  Town  of  the  Saukies.  This 
is  the  largeft  and  beft  built  Indian  town  I  ever  faw.  It  contains 
about  ninety  houfes,  each  large  enough  for  feveral  families. 
Thefe  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly  jointed,  and  covered  with 
bark  fo  compactly  as  to  keep  out  the  mott  penetrating  rains.  Be- 
fore the  doors  are  placed  comfortable  llieds,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants fit,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  imoak  their  pipes. 
The  ftreets  are  regular  and  fpacious,*  fo  that  it  appears  more 
like  a  civilized  town  than  the  abode  of  favages.  The  land  near 
the  town  is  very  good.  In  their  plantations,  which  lie  adja- 
cent to  their  houfes,  and  which  are  neatly  laid  out,  they  rails 
great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  &c.  fo  that  this 
place  is  efteemed  the  bell:  market  for  traders  to  furnilli  thera- 
felves with  provifions,  of  any  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  it. 

The  Saukies  can  raife  about  three  hundred  warriors,  who  are 
generally  employed  every  fummer  in  making  incurfions  into  the 
territories  of  the  Illinois  and  Pawnee  nations,  from  whence  they 
return  with  a  great  number  of  flaves.  But  thofe  people  fre- 
quently retaliate,  and,  in  their  turn,  deftroy  many  of  the  Sau- 
kies, which  I  judge  to  be  tlie  reafon  that  they  increafe  nofafter. 
Whilfl:  I  ftaid  here,  I  took  a  view  of  fome  mountains  that  lie 
about  Jifteen  miles  to  the  fouthward,  and  abound  in  lead  ore. 
I  afcended  on  one  of  the  iiigheft  of  thci"e,  and  had  an  e.\,tenfive 
G  view 
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view  of  the  country.  For  many  miles  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  lefTer  mountains,  which  appealed  at  adiftance  like  haycocks, 
they  being  free  from  trees.  Only  a  few  groves  of  hickery,  and 
Hunted  oaks,  cov^ered  fome  of  the  vallies.  So  plentiful  is  lead 
here,  that  I  faw  large  quantities  of  it  lying  about  the  flreets  in 
the  town  belonging  to  the  Saukies,  and  it  feemed  to  be  as  good 
as  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

On  the  loth  of  Odober  we  proceeded  down  the  river,  and 
the  next  day  reached  the  lirft  town  of  the  Ottigauraies.  This 
town  contained  about  fifty  houfes,  but  we  found  mod  of  them 
defer  ted,  on  account  of  an  epidemical  diforder  that  had  lately 
raged  among  them,  and  carried  off  more  than  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvivedhad  retired 
into  the  woods,  to  avoid  the  contagion. 

On  the  15th  we  entered  that  extenfive  river  the  MilliflippL 
The  Ouifconfin,  from  the  Carrying  Place  t6  the  part  where  it 
falls  into  the  Miffiilippi,  flows  with  a  fmooth  but  llrong  current; 
the  water  of  it  is  exceedingly  clear,  and  through  it  you  may  per- 
ceive a  fine  and  fandy  bottom,  tolerably  free  from  rocks.  In  it 
are  a  few  iflands,  the  foil  of  which  appeared  to  be  good,  thouglj 
fomewhat  woody.  The  land  near  the  river  alfo  feemed  to  be, 
in  general,  excellent;  but  that  at  a  diitance  is  very  full  of  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  faid  there  are  many  lead  mines. 

About  five  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  I  obferved 
the  ruins  of  a  large  town  in  a  very  pleafing  fituation.  On  en- 
quiring of  the  neighbouring  Indians  why  it  was  thus  deferteci,  I 
was  informed,  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  Great  Spirit  had 
appeared  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  rocks,  which  lay  at  a  little 
diftancc  from  it,  towards  the  weft,  and  warned  them  to  quit 
their  habitations;  for  the  land  on  which  they  were  built  belong- 
ed to  him,  and  he  had  occafion  for  it.  As  a  proof  that  lie,  who 
gave  them  thefe  orders,  was  really  the  Great  Spirit,  he  further 
told  them,  that  the  grafs  iTiould  immediately  fpring  up  on  thofe 
very  rocks  from  whence  he  now  addrelTed  them,  which  they 
knew  to  be  bare  and  barren.  The  Indians  obeyed,  and  foon 
after  difcovered  that  this  miraculous  alteration  had  taken  place. 
They  iTiewed  me  the  fpot,  but  the  growth  of  the  grafs  appeared 
to  be  no  ways  fupernatural.  I  apprehend  this  to  have  been  a 
ftratagem  of  the  French  or  Spaniards  to  anfwer  fome  felfift  view^ 
but  in  what  manner  they  efFefted  their  purpofes  I  know  not. 

This  people,  foon  after  their  removal,  built  a  town  on  the 
bank  of  the  Miffiffippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ouifconfin,  at  a 
place  called  by  the  French  La  Prairies  les  Chiens,  which  figni- 
fies  the  Dog  Plaiiis;  it  is  a  large  town,  and  contains  aboutthree 
hundred  families;  the  houfes  are  well  built  after  the  Indian 
manner,  and  pleafantly  fituated  on  avery  rich  foil,  fromwhich 
they  raife  every  neccflfary  of  life  in  great  abundance.  I  faw  here 
many  horfes  of  a  good  fize  and  fliape.  This  town  is  the  great 
mart  where  all  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  e\en  thofe  who  inhabit 
Che  moil;  remote  bnmchcs  of  the  Miiliffippi,  annully  aflemble 
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about  tfie  latter  end  of  May,  bringing  with  them  their  Turs  to 
difpofe  of  to  the  traders.  But  it  is  not  ahvays  that  they  con- 
clude their  fale  here;  this  is  determined  by  a  general  council  of 
the  chiefs,  who  confult  whether  it  would  be  more  conducive  to 
their  intereil;,  to  fell  their  goods  at  this  place,  or  carry  them  on 
toLouifiana,  or  Michillimackinac.  According  to  the  deciOon  of 
this  council  they  either  proceed  further,  or  return  to  their  dif- 
ferent homes. 

The  MilTiiTippi,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ouifconfin,  near  which 
{lands  a  mountain  of  conllderable  height,  is  about  half  a  mile 
over;  but  oppolite  to  the  laft  mentioned  town  it  appears  to  bu 
more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  full  of  iflands,  the  foil  of  which  in 
extraordinary  rich,  and  but  thinly  wooded. 

A  little  farther  to  the  weft,  on  the  contrary  fide,  a  fmall  river 
falls  into  the  Mifliffippi,  which  the  French  callLe  Jaun  Riviere, 
or  the  Yellow  River.  Here  the  traders  who  had  accompanied 
me  hitherto,  took  up  their  refidence  for  the  winter.  I  then 
bought  a  canoe,  and  with  tfvo  fervants,  one  a  French  Canadian, 
and  the  other  a  Mohawk  of  Canada,  on  the  19th  proceeded  up 
the  Mifliffippi. 

About  ten  days  after  I  had  parted  from  the  traders,  I  landed 
as  I  ufually  did  every  evening,  and  having  pitched  my  tent,  I 
ordered  my  men,  when  night  came  on,  to  lay  themfelves  down 
to  fleep.  By  a  light  that  I  kept  burning  I  then  fat  down  to  co- 
py the  minutes  I  had  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceeding  day. 
About  ten  o'clock,  having  juft  finilTied  my  memorandums,  Iftep- 
ped  out  of  my  tent  to  fee  what  weather  it  was.  As  I  caft  my 
eyes  towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  thought  I  faw  by  the  light 
ofthertars,  which  Ihone  bright,  fomething  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  herd  ofbeafts  coming  down  a  delcent  at  fome  diftance; 
•whilft  I  was  wondering  what  they  could  be,  one  of  the  number 
fuddenly  fprung  up,  and  difcovered  to  me  the  form  of  a  man. 
In  an  inftantthey  were  all  on  their  legs,  and  I  could  count  about 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  running  towards  me.  I  immediately  re- 
entered the  tent,  and  having  awakened  my  men,  ordered  them  to 
take  their  arms,  and  follow  me.  As  myfirft  apprehenfions  were 
for  my  canoe,  I  ran  to  the  water's  fide,  and  found  a  party  of  In- 
dians (for  fuch  I  now  diicovered  them  to  be)  on  the  point  of 
plundering  it.  Before  I  reached  them  I  commanded  my  men  not 
to  fire  till  I  had  given  the  word,  being  unwilling  to  begin  hofli- 
lities  unlefs  occafion  abfolutely  required.  I  accordingly  advan- 
ced with  refolution,  dole  to  the  points  of  their  fpears,  they 
had  no  other  weapons,  and  brandilliing  my  hanger,  asked  them 
with  a  ftern  voice,  what  they  wanted  ?  They  were  ftaggered  at 
this,  and  perceiving  they  were  like  to  meet  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion, turned  about  and  precipitately  retreated.  We  purfued 
them  to  an  adjacent  wood,  which  they  entered,  and  we  faw  no 
more  of  them.  However,  for  fear  of  their  return,  we  watched 
alternately  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  next  day  my 
fervauts  were  imdcr  great  apprehenfions,  and  earncftly  entreat- 
ed 
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fed  me  to  return  to  the  traders  we  had  lately  left.  But  I  tol(3 
them,  that  if  they  would  not  be  efteemcd  old  women  (a  term  of 
the  greateft  reproach  among  the  Indians)  theymuft  follow  me; 
for  I  was  determined  to  purfue  my  intended  route,  as  anEnglifli- 
jnan,  when  once  engaged  in  an  adventure,  never  retreated.  On 
this  they  got  into  the  canoe,  and  I  walked  on  the  ihore  to 
guard  thtm  from  any  further  attack.  The  party  of  Indians  who 
had  thus  intended  to  plunder  me,  I  afterwards  found  to  befome 
of  thofe  ftraggling  bands,  that  having  been  driven  from  among 
the  different  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  for  various  crimes, 
row  affociated  themfelves  together,  and,  living  by  plunder, 
prove  very  troublefome  to  travellers  who  pafs  this  way;  nor  are 
even  Indians  of  every  tribe  fpared  by  them.  The  traders 
had  before  cautioned  me  to  be  upon  my  guard  againft  them,  and 
I  would  repeat  the  fame  caution  to  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  might 
call  them  into  thefe  parts. 

On  the  firfl  of  November  I  arrived  at  Lake  Pepin,  which  i^ 
rather  an  extended  part  of  the  River  Mifliflippi,  that  the  French 
have  thus  denominated,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Ouif- 
confin.  The  Miffifllppi  below  this  Lake  flows  with  a  gentle  cur- 
rent, but  the  breadth  of  it  is  very  uncertain,  in  fome  places  it 
being  upwards  of  a  mile,  in  others  not  more  than  a  quarter. 
This  river  has  a  range  of  mountains  on  each  fide  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  way  ;  which  in  particular  parts  approach  near  to 
it,  in  others  lie  at  a  greater  diflance.  The  land  betwixt  the 
mountains,  and  on  their  fides,  is  generally  covered  with  grafs 
with  a  few  groves  of  trees  interfperfed,  near  which  large  droves 
of  deer  and  elk  are  frequently  feen  feeding. 

In  many  places  pyramids  of  rocks  appeared,  refembling  old 
ruinous  towers;  at  others  amazing  precipices;  and  what  is  ve- 
ry remarkable,  whilfi:  this  fcene  prefented  itfelf  on  one  fide, 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  mountain  was  covered  with  th» 
fineft  herbage,  which  gradually  afcended  to  its  fummit.  Front, 
thence  the  mort  beautiful  and  extesifive  profpefl:  that  imaginati- 
on can  form  opens  to  your  view.  Verdant  plains,  fruitful  mea- 
dows, numerous  iflands,  and  all  thefe  abounding  with  a  variety  of 
trees  that  yield  amazing  quantities  of  fruit,  without  care  or  cul- 
tivation; fuch  as  the  nut-tree,  the  maple  which  produces  fugar, 
vines  loaded  with  rich  grapes,  and  plum-trees  bending  under 
their  blooming  burdens,  but  above  all,  the  fine  river  flowing 
gently  beneath,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  by 
turns  attract  your  admiration  and  excite  your  wonder. 

The  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  near  fix  in  breadth; 
in  fome  places  it  is  very  deep,  and  abounds  with  various  kinds 
of  fllli.  Great  numbers  of  fowl  frequent  alfo  this  Lake  and  ri- 
vers adjacent;  fuch  as  ilorks,  fwans,  geefe,  brants,  and  ducks; 
and  in  the  groves  are  found  great  plenty  of  turkeys  and  par- 
tridges. On  the  plains  arc  the  largeft  buffaloes  of  any  in  Ame-  • 
rica.     Here  I  obftrvcd  the  ruins  of  a  French  faftory,  where  it 
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is  faid  Captain  St.  Pierre  refided,  and  carried  on  a  very  great 
trade  with  the  Naudoweflies,  before  the  redudion  of  Canada. 

About  fixty  miles  below  this  Lake  is  a  mountain  remarkably 
fituated;  for  it  ftands  by  itfelf  exadly  in  the  middle  of  the  Ri- 
ver, and  looks  as  it  it  had  Hidden  from  the  adjacent  fhore  into 
the  ftream.  It  cannot  be  termed  an  illand,  as  it  rifes  immedi- 
ately from  the  brink  of  the  water  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Both  the  Indians  and  the  French  call  it  the  Mountain  in  the  Ri- 
ver. 

One  day  having  landed  on  the  iTiore  of  the  Miflifliiipi,  fome 
miles  below  Lake  Pepin,  whilft  my  attendants  were  preparing 
ny  dinner,  I  walked  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.    I  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  I  came  to  a  iine,  level, 
open  plain,  on  which  I  perceived  at  a  little  diftance,  a  partial 
elevation  that  had  the  appearance  of  an  intrenchment.      On  i 
nearer  infpedlion  I  had  greater  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  had 
really  been  intended  for  this  many  centuries  ago,  Notwithftand- 
ing  it  was  now  covered  with  grafs,  1  could  plainly  difcern  that 
it  had  once  been  a  breaft-work  of  about  four  feet  in  height,  ex- 
tending the  bed;  part  of  a  mile,  and  fufficiently  capacious  to  co- 
ver five  thoufand  men.     Its  form  was  fomewhat  circular,  and 
its  flanks  reached  to  the  River.     Though  much  defaced  by  time, 
every  angle  was  diflinguiiliable,  and  appeared  as  regular,  and 
falTiioned  with  as  much  military  skill,  as  if  planned  by  Vauban 
himfelf.     The  ditch  was  not  vifible,  but  I  thought  on  examin- 
ing more  curioufly,  that  I  could  perceive  there  certainly  had 
been  one.     From  its  fituation  alio,  I  am  convinced  that  it  muft 
liave  been  defigned  for  this  purpofe.     It  fronted  the  country, 
and  the  rear  was  covered  by  the  River ;  nor  was  there  any  rif- 
ing  ground  for  a  confiderable  way  that  commanded  it;    a  few 
-ftraggling  oaks  were  alone  to  be  feen  near  it.     In  many  places- 
fmall  trads  were  worn  acrofs  it  by  the  feet  of  the  elks  and  deer, 
and  from  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  earth  by  which  it  was  cover- 
ed, I  was   able  to  draw  certain  conclufions  of  its   great  anti- 
quity.    I  examined  all  the  angles  and  every  part  with  great  at- 
tention, and  have  often  blamed  myfelf  fmce,  for  not  encamping 
on  the  fpot,  and  drawing  an  exact  plan  of  it.      To  iKew  that 
this  defcription  is  not  the  offspring  of  a  heated  imagination,  or 
the  chimerical  tale  of  a  miftaken  traveller,    I  find  on  enquiry 
fmce  my  return,  that  Monf.  St.  Pierre  and  feveral  traders  have, 
at  different  times,  taken  notice  of  fimilar  appearances,  on  which 
they  have  formed  the  fame  conjectures,  but  without  examining 
them  fo  minutely  as  I  did.     How  a  work  of  this  kind  could  ex- 
ifl  in  a  country  that  has  hitherto  (according  to  the  general  re- 
ceived opinion)  been  the  feat  of  war  to  untutored  Indians  alone, 
whofe  whole  flock  of  military  knowledge  has  only,  till  within 
two  centuries,  amounted  to  drawing  the  bow,  and  whofe  only 
breafl-work  even  at  prelent  is  the  thicket,  I  know  not.     1  have 
given  as  cxaft  an  account  as  poffibleof  this  lingular  appearance. 
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and  leave  to  future  explorers  of  thefe  diflant  regions  to  difco- 
ver  whether  it  is  a  produ61ion  of  nature  or  art. 

Perhaps  the  hints  I  have  here  given  might  lead  to  a  more  per- 
fect invciligation  of  it,  and  give  us  very  different  ideas  of  the 
ancient  ftate  of  realms  that  we  at  prefent  believe  to  have  been 
from  the  earlieft  period  only  the  habitations  of  favages. 

The  Miffiffippi,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  River  St.  Croix, 
thirty  miles  above  Lake  Pepin,  is  very  full  of  iflands,-  fome  of 
which  are  of  a  confiderable  length.  On  thefe,  alio,  gro\y 
great  numbers  of  the  maple  or  lugar  tree,  and  around  them 
vines  loaded  with  grapes  creeping  to  their  very  tops.  From 
the  Lake  upwards  few  moflntains  are  to  be  feen,  and  thofe  but 
fmall.  Near  the  River  St.  Croix  refide  three  bands  of  the 
Naudoweflle  Indians,  called  the  River  Bands. 

This  nation  is  compofcd,  at  prefent,  of  eleven  bands.  They 
were  originally  twelve;  but  the  AfTinipoils  fome  years  ago  re- 
volting, and  feparating  themfelves  from  the  others,  there  re- 
laain  only  at  this  time  eleven.  Thofe  I  met  here  are  termed 
the  River  Bands;  becaufe  they  chiefly  dwell  near  the  banks  of 
this  River :  the  other  eight  are  generally  diftinguillied  by  ths 
title  Naudoweffies  of  the  Plains,  and  inhabit  a  country  that  lies 
more  to  the  weftward.  The  names  of  the  former  are  the  Nc- 
hogatawonahs,  the  Mawtawbauntowahs,  and  the  Shahfweento^  • 
wahs,  and  confift  of  about  four  hundred  warriors. 

A  little  before  I  met  with  thefe  three  bands,  I  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  the  Mawtawbauntowahs,  amounting  to  forty  warriors 
and  their  families.  .  With  thefe  I  refided  a  day  or  two,  during 
which  time  live  or  fix  of  their  number,  who  had  been  out  on 
an  excurfion,  returned  in  great  hafte,  and  acquainted  their 
companions  that  a  large  party  of  the  Chipeway  warriors, 
*'  enough,"  as  they  expreffed  themfelves,  "  to  fwallow  them 
**  all  up,"  were  clofe  at  their  heels,  and  on  the  point  of  attack- 
ing their  little  camp.  The  chiefs  applied  to  me,  and  defired  I 
would  put  myfelf  at  their  head,  and  lead  them  out  to  oppofe 
their  enemies.  As  I  was  a  llranger,  and  unwilling  to  excite  the' 
anger  of  either  nation,  I  knew  not  how  to  a£t;  and  never  found 
myfelf  in  a  greater  dilemma.  Had  I  refufed  to  aflirt  the  Naudo- 
wefTies  I  iTiould  have  drawn  on  myfelf  their  diipleafure,  or  had 
I  met  the  Chipt^ways  with  hollile  intentions,  I  lliould  have  made 
that  people  my  foes,  and  had  1  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
efcaped  their  arrows  at  this  time,  on  fome  future  occafion 
ihould  probably  have  experienced  the  feverityof  their  revenge. 
In  this  extremity  I  chofe  the  middle  courfe,  and  defired  that 
the  Naudoweffies  would  fuffer  me  to  meet  them,  that  I  might 
endeavour  to  avert  their  fury.  To  this  they  reluctantly  affent- 
ed,  being  perfuaded,  from  the  inveteracy  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed between  them,  that  my  remonfiirances  would  be  in  vain. 

Taking  my  Frenchman  with  me,  who  could  fpcak  their  lan- 
guage, I  haltened  towards  the  place  where  the  Chipeways  were 
tuppofed  to  be.      The  Naudoweffies  during  this  kept  at  a  di- 
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ilance  bebind.  As  I  approached  them  with  the  pipe  of  peace, 
a  fmall  party  of  their  chiefs,  confifting  of  about  eight  or  ten, 
came  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  me;  with  whom,  by  the 
means  of  my  interpreter,  1  held  a  long  converfation;  therefult 
of  which  was,  that  their  rancour  being  by  my  per  fuafions  in  fome 
meafure  mollified,  they  agreed  to  return  back  without  accom- 
pliiTiing  their  favage  purpofes.  During  our  difcourfe  I  could 
perceive,  as  they  lay  fcattered  about,  that  the  party  was  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  armed  with  muskets. 

Having  happily  fucceeded  in  my  undertaking,  I  returned  with- 
out delay  to  theNaudoweflies,  and  defired  they  would  inilantiy 
remove  their  camp  to  fom»other  part  of  the  country,  left  their 
enemies  iTiould  repent  of  the  promife  they  had  given,  and  put 
their  intentions  in  execution.  They  accordingly  followed  my 
advice,  and  immediately  prepared  to  flrike  their  tents.  Whilrt 
they  were  doing  this,  they  loaded  me  with  thanks;  and  when  I 
had  feenthem  on  board  their  canoes  I  purfued  my  route. 

To  this  adventure  I  was  chicliy  indebted  for  the  friendly  re- 
ception I  afterwards  met  with  from  the  Naudowefllcs  of  the 
Plains,  and  for  the  refpeft  and  honours  I  received  during  my 
abode  among  them.  And  when  I  arrived  many  months  after  at 
the  Chipeway  village,  near  the  Ottowaw  lakes,  I  found  that  my 
fame  had  reached  that  place  before  me.  The  chiefs  received 
me  with  great  cordiality,  and  the  elder  part  of  them  thanked 
me  for  the  mifchief  I  had  prevented.  They  informed  me,  that 
the  war  between  their  nation  and  the  Naudoweflles  had  conti- 
nued without  interruption  for  more  than  forty  winters.  That 
they  had  long  wilTied  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but  this  was  general- 
ly prevented  by  the  young  warriors  of  either  nation,  who  could 
not  reftrain  their  ardour  when  they  met.  They  faid,  they 
ihould  be  happy  if  fome  chief  of  the  fame  pacific  difpolition  as 
myfelf,  and  who  poffefTed  an  equal  degree  .of  refolution  and 
coolnefs,  would  fettle  in  the  country  between  the  two  nations; 
for  by  the  interference  of  fuch  a  pcrfon,  an  accommodation, 
which  on  their  parts  they  fincerely  defired,  might  be  brought 
about.  As  I  did  not  meet  any  of  the  Naudowcliics  afterwards, 
1  had  not  an  opportunity  ot  forwarding  fo  good  a  work. 

About  thirty  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  at  which  I 
arrived  the  tenth  day  after  I  left  Lake  Pepin,  is  a  rcmarkabk 
cave  of  an  amazing  depth.  The  Indians  term  it  Wakon-teebe, 
that  is,  the  Dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  entrance  into  it 
is  about  ten  feet  wide,  the  height  of  it  five  feet.  The  arch 
within  is  near  fifteen  feet  high  and  about  thirty  feet  broad. 
The  bottom  of  it  confifts  of  fine  clear  fand.  About  twenty  feet 
from  the  entrance  begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  extends  to  an  unfearchable  diflance;  for  the  darknefs 
of  the  cave  prevents  all  attempts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it. 
I  threw  a  fmall  pebble  towards  the  interior  parts  of  it  with  my 
utmofl  f^fength :  I  could  hear  that  it  fell  into  the  water,  and 
'Dotwithltanding  it  was  of  fo  fmall  a  lize,  it  caufed  an  aftonifh- 
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ing  and  horrible  noife  that  reverberated  through  all  thofe  gloo- 
my regions.  I  found  rn  this  cave  many  Indian  hieroglyphicks, 
which  appeared  very  ancient,  for  time  had  nearly  covered  them 
with  mofs,  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  trace  them. 
They  were  cut  in  a  rude  manner  upon  the  infide  of  the  walls, 
which  were  compofed  of  a  ftone  fo  extremely  foft  that  it  might 
eafily  bo  penetrated  with  a  knife :  a  ftone  every  where  to  be 
found  near  the  Miffiffippi.  The  cave  is  only  acceffible  by  af- 
fcending  a  narrow,  fteep  paffage  that  lies  near  the  brink  of  the 
river. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  this  dreary  cavern  is  the  burying- 
place  of  feveral  bands  of  the  Naudo^eflie  Indians :  though  thefe 
people  have  no  fixed  refidcnce,  living  In  tents,  and  abiding  but 
a  few  months  on  one  fpot,  yet  they  always  bring  the  bones  of 
their  dead  to  this  place;  which  they  take  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing when  the  chiefs  meet  to  hold  their  councils,  and  to  fettle 
all  public  affairs  for  the  enfuing  fummer. 

Ten  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Antliony  the  River  St.  Pierre, 
called  by  the  natives  the  Waddapawmenefotor,  falls  into  the 
Miirillippi  from  the  Wert.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Father  Hen- 
nipin,  although  a  large  fair  river  :  this  omiflion  I  conclude, 
muft  have  proceeded  from  a  fmall  ifland  that  is  fituated  exaftly 
at  its  entrance,  by  which  the  fight  of  it  is  intercepted.  I  fhould 
not  have  difcovered  this  river  myfelf,  had  I  not  taken  a  view, 
when  I  was  fearching  for  it,  from  the  high  lands  oppollte, 
which  rife  to  a  great  height. 

Nearly  over  againft  this  river  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  ca- 
noe, on  account  of  the  ice,  and  travel  by  land  to  theFallsof  St. 
Anthony,  where  I  arrived  on  the  17th  of  November.  The 
MiffilTippi  from  the  St.  Pierre  to  this  place  is  rather  more  ra- 
pid than  I  had  hitherto  found  it,  and  without  illandsofany  con- 
iideration. 

Before  I  left  ray  canoe  I  overtook  a  young  prince  of  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  who  was  going  on  an  embafly  to  fome  of 
the  bands  of  the  Naudoweffies  Finding  that  I  intended  to 
take  a  view  of  the  Falls,  he  agreed  to  accompany  me,  his  cu- 
iiofity  having  been  often  excited  by  the  accounts  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  fome  of  his  chiefs:  he  accordingly  left  his  family  (for 
the  Indians  never  travel  without  their  houlTioldsj  at  this  place, 
under  the  care  of  my  Mohawk  few  ant,  and  we  proceeded  to- 
■gether  by  land,  attended  only  by  my  Frenchman,  to  this  cele- 
brated place. 

We  could  diftin6lly  hear  the  noife  of  the  water  full  fifteen 
miles  before  we  reached  the  falls;  and  I  was  greatly  pleafed 
and  furprized,  when  I  approached  this  aftoniAing  work  of  na- 
ture :  but  I  was  not  long  at  liberty  to  indulge  thefe  emotions, 
my  attention  being  called  off  by  the  behaviour  of  my  compa- 
nion. 

The  prince  had  no  fooner  gained  the  point  that  overlooks 
this  wonderful  cafcade,  than  he  began  wit-b  an  audible  voice  to 
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addrcfs  the  Great  Spirit,  one  of  whofe  places  of  rcfidence  ho 
imagined  this  to  be.  He  told  him  that  he  had  come  a  long 
vray  to  pay  his  adorations  to  him,  and  now  would  make  him  the 
bell:  offerings  in  his  power.  He  accordingly  tirfl;  threw  his  pipe 
into  the  ftream;  then  the  roll  that  contained  his  tobacco  j  af- 
ter thefc,  the  bracelets  he  wore  on  his  arms  and  wrifts;  next 
an  ornament  that  encircled  his  neck,  compofed  of  bei>ds  and 
wires;  and  at  laft  the  ear-rings  from  his  ears;  in  fhort,  he  prc- 
fented  to  his  god  every  part  of  his  drcfs  that  was  -.aluable: 
dining  this  he  frequently  fmote  his  breail:  with  great  Violence, 
threw  his  arms  about,  and  appeared  to  be  much  agitated. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  adorations  and  at  length  con- 
cluded them  Avith  fervent  petitions  that  the  Great  Spirit  would 
conilantly  afford  us  his  protection  on  our  travels,  giving  us  a 
bright  fun,  a  blue  sky,  and  clear  untroubled  waters:  nor  would 
he  leave  the  place  till  we  had  fmoaked  together  with  my  pipe 
in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit, 

I  was  greatly  furprized  at  beholding  an  inftance  of  fuch  ele- 
vated devotion  in  fo  yoi.ng  an  Indian,  and  inftead  of  ridiculing 
the  ceremonies  attending  it,  as  I  obferved  my  catholic  fervant 
tacitly  did,  I  looked  on  the  piince  with  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
fpect  for  thefe  fincere  proofs  he  gave  of  his  piety;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  his  offerings  and  prayers  were  as  acceptable  to 
the  univerfal  Parent  of  mankind,  as  if  they  had  been  made  with 
greater  pomp,  or  in  a  confecrated  place. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  this  young  prilice  at  once 
amazed  and  charmed  me.  During  the  few  days  we  were  toge- 
ther his  attention  feemed  totally  to  be  employed  in  yielding  me 
every  affirtance  in  his  power  ;  and  even  in  fo  iTiort  a  time  he 
gave  me  innumerable  proofs  of  the  moll  generous  and  difintcrefted 
friendlTiip ;  fo  that  on  our  return  I  parted  from  him  with  great 
reluttance.  Whilft  1  beheld  the  artlefs,  yet  engaging  manners 
of  this  unpolifhed  favage,  I  could  not  help  drawing  a  compari- 
fon  between  him  and  ibme  of  the  more  refined  inhabitants  of 
civilized  countries,  not  much,  I  own,  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  received  their  name  from  Father 
Louis  Hennipin,  a  French  miffionary,  who  travelled  into  thcfe 
parts  about  the  year  i68o,  and  was  the  tirft  European  ever  i'cen 
by  the  natives.  This  amazing  body  of  waters,  which  are  above 
250 yards  o\'er,  form  a  molt  pleafing  cataract;  they  fall  perpen- 
dicularly about  thirty  feet,  and  the  rapids  below,  in  the  fpace 
of  300  yards  more,  render  the  defcent  confiderably  greater;  fo 
that  when  viewed  at  a  ctiftance  they  appear  to  be  much  high- 
er than  they  really  are.  The  above-mentioned  traveller  has 
laid  them  down  at  above  fixty  feet ;  but  he  has  made  a  greater 
error  in  calculating  the  height  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  which 
he  afferts  to  be  600  feet;  whereas  from  latter  obfervations  ac- 
curately made,  it  is  well  known  that  it  does  not  exceed  140  feet. 
But  the  good  father  1  fear  too  often  had  no  other  foundation 
for  his  accounts  than  report,  or,  at  bcft,  a  llight  infi^cclion. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  Falls  flands  a  fmall  ifland,  about  forty 
feet  broad  and  fomewhat  longer,  on  which  grow  a  few  cragged 
hemlock  and  fpnicc  trees ;  and  about  half  way  between  this 
J  Hand  and  the  eaflern  iTiore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  Fall,  in  an  oblique  pofition,  that  appeared  to  be  about  live 
or  fix  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long.  Thefe  Falls  vary 
much  from  all  the  others  I  have  feen,  as  you  may  approach 
clofe  to  them  without  finding  the  leaft  obflruttion  from  any  in- 
tervening hill  or  precipice. 

The  country  around  them  is  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  not 
an  uninterrupted  plain  where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  but  com- 
pofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which  in  the  fummer  are  covered 
with  the  fineft  verdure,  and  intcrfperfed  with  little  groves,  that 
give  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  profped.  On  the  whole,  when 
the  Falls  are  included,  which  may  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  four 
miles,  a  more  pleafing  and  pifturefque  view  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  found  throughout  the  imiverfe.  I  could  have  wilTied  that  I 
had  happened  to  enjoy  this  glorious  fight  at  a  more  feafonable 
time  of  the  year,  whilfi:  the  trees  and  hillocks  were  clad  in  na- 
ture's gayeft  livery,  as  this  mufi:  have  greatly  added  to  the  plea- 
fure  I  received;  however,  even  then  it  exceeded  my  warmeft 
expeftations.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  as  jufi:  an 
idea  of  this  enchanting  fpot  as  pofllbic,-  but  all  defcription, 
whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  mull  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of 
the  original. 

At  a  little  difi:ance  below  the  Falls  fiands  a  fmall  ifland,  of 
about  an  acre  and  an  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of 
oak  trees,  every  branch  of  which,  able  to  fupport  the  weight, 
was  full  of  eagles  neils.  The  reafon  that  this  kind  of  birds  re- 
fort  in  fuch  numbers  to  this  fpot,  is  that  they  are  here  fecure 
from  the  attacks  either  of  man  or  beaft,  their  retreat  being 
guarded  by  the  rapids,  which  the  Indians  never  attempt  to  pafs. 
Another  reafon  is,  that  they  find  a  conftant  fupply  of  food  for 
themfelves  and  their  young,  from  the  animals  and  fifli  which 
are  dallied  to  pieces  by  the  falls,  and  driven  on  the  adjacent 
ihore. 

Having  fatlsfied  my  curiofity,  as  far  as  the  eye  of  man  can  be 
fatisficd,  I  proceeded  on,  ftill  accompanied  by  my  young  friend, 
till  I  had  reached  the  River  St.  Francis,  near  fixty  miles  above 
the  Falls.  To  this  river  Father  Hennipin  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Francis,  and  this  was  the  extent  of  his  travels,  as  v/ell  as  mine, 
towards  the  north-weft.  As  the  feafon  was  fo^  advanced, 
and  the  weather  extremely  cold,  I  was  not  able  to  make  fo 
many  obfervations  on  thefe  parts  as  I  otherwifc  iliould  have 
done. 

It  might  however,  perhaps,  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in 
the  little  tour  I  made  about  the  Falls,  after  travelling  lourteen 
miles,  by  the  fide  of  the  Miflilfippi,  I  came  to  a  river  nearly 
twenty  yards  wide,  which  ran  from  the  north-eaft,  called  Rum- 
llivcr.    And  on  the  20th  ©f  November  came  to  another  termed 
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Goofe-River,  about  twelve  yards  wide.  On  the  2ifl  I  arrived  at 
the  St.  Francis,  which  is  aboutthirty  yards  wide.  Here  the  Mifli- 
fnppi  itielf  grows  narrow,  being  not  more  than  ninety  yards 
over;  and  appears  to  be  chiefly  compofed  of  fmall  branches. 
The  ice  prevented  me  from  noticing  the  depth  of  any  of  thefe 
three  rivers. 

The  country  in  fome  places  is  hilly,  but  without  large  moun- 
tains; and  the  land  is  tolerably  good.  I  obfcrved  here  many 
deer  and  carriboos,  fome  elk,  with  abundance  of  beavers,  ot- 
ters, and  other  furs.  A  little  above  this,  to  the  mirth-eaft, 
are  a  number  of  fmall  lakes  called  the  Thoufand  Lakes;  the  parts 
about  which,  though  but  little  frequented,  are  the  beft  within 
many  miles  for  hunting,  as  the  hunter  never  fails  of  returning 
loaded  beyond  his  expeiftations. 

The  MiflllCppi  has  never  been  explored  higher  up  than  the 
River  St.  Francis,  and  only  by  Father  Hennipin  and  myfclf  thus 
far.  So  that  we  are  obliged  folely  to  the  Indians,  for  all  the 
intelligence  we  are  able  to  give  relative  to  the  more  northern 
parts.  As  this  River  is  not  navigable  from  the  fea  for  velfels^ 
of  any  confiderable  burthen,  much  higher  up  than  the  Forks  of 
the  Ohio,  and  even  that  is  accomplilTied  with  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  windings  of  the 
3f iver,  thofe  fettlements  that  may  be  made  on  the  interior  branches 
of  it,  mufl:  be  indifputably  fecure  from  the  attacks  of  any  ma- 
ritime power.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  fettlers  will  have  tbe  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  convey  their  produce  to  thefea-ports  with 
great  facility,  the  current  of  the  river  from  its  fource  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  being  extremely  favourable 
for  doing  this  in  fmall  craft.  This  might  alfo  in  time  be  facili- 
tated by  canals  or  Sorter  cuts ;  and  a  communication  opened 
by  water  with  New  York,  Canada,  &c.  by  way  of  the  lakes. 
The  Forks  of  the  Ohio  are  about  nine  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  MiffiiTippi,  following  the  courfe  of  the  river; 
and  the  Mefforie  two  hundred  miles  above  thefe.  From  the 
latter  it  is  about  twenty  miles  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  from 
that  to  the  Ouifconfm,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of  about 
eight  hundred  more. 

On  the  25th  I  returned  to  my  canoe,  which  I  had  left  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Pierre;  and  here  I  parted  with  rcgrqt 
from  my  young  friend  the  prince  of  the  Winnebagoes.  This 
river  being  clear  of  ice  by  reafon  of  its  fouthern  fituation,  I 
found  nothing  to  obitruct  my  palTage.  On  the  28th,  being  ad- 
vanced about  forty  miles,  I  arrived  at  a  fmall  branch  that  fell 
into  it  from  the  north ;  to  which,  as  it  had  no  name  that  I  could 
ditlinguilTi  it  by,  I  gave  mv  own.  About  forty  miles  higher  up 
1  came  to  the  Forks  of  Verd  and  Red  IMarble  Rivers,  which 
join  at  fome  little  dirtance  before  they  enter  the  St.  Pierre. 

The  River  St.  Pierre,  at  its  junflion  with  the  MiiTiffippi,  is 
about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  continues  that  breadth  near- 
ly  all  the  way  I  failed  upon  it-     It  has  a  great  deptli  of  water, 
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and  in  fome  places  runs  very  briskly.  About  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth  are  fcunc  rapids,  and  mucli  liigher  up  clicre  are  many 
others. 

1  proceeded  up  this  river  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
country  of  the  Naudoweflies  of  the  Plains,  which  lies  a  little 
^bove  the  Forks  formed  by  the  Vcrd  and  Red  Marble  Rivers, 
juft  mentioned,  where  a  branch  from  the  fouth  nearly  joins  the 
jMeflbae  River.  By  the  accounts  J  received  from  the  Indians,  I 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  River  St.  Pierre  and  theMelTo- 
rie,  thoui^h  they  enter  the  Millilfippi  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
each  other,  take  their  rife  in  the  fame  neighbourhood;  and  this 
ijvithin  the  fpace  of  a  mile. 

The  River  St.  Pierre's  northern  branch  rifes  from  a  number 
of  lakes  near  the  iTiining mountains;  and  itisfromfomeof  thefe, 
alfo,  that  a  capital  branch  of  the  River  Bourbon,  which  runs 
into  Hudions  Bay,  has  its  fources. 

From  the  intelligence  I  gained  from  the  Naudoweflle  Indians, 
among  whom  I  arrived  the  7th  of  December,  and  whofe  lan- 
guage I  perfeftly  acquired  during  a  refidence  of  five  months; 
and  alfo  from  the  accounts  I  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Affi- 
nipoils,  who  fpeak  the  fame  tongue,  being  a  revolted  band  of 
the  NaudowpfCes ;  and  from  the  Killiftinoes,  neighbours  of  the 
Aflinipoils,  who  fpeak  the  Chipeway  language,  and  inhabit  the 
heads  of  the  River  Bourbon;  I  fay  from  thefe  nations,  toge- 
ther with  my  own  obfervations,  I  have  learned  that  the  four 
moll  capital  rivers  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  viz.  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Mifliffippi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  the  Ore- 
gon of  the  river  of  the  Welt  fas  I  hinted  in  my  Introduclion) 
have  their  fources  in  the  lame  neighbourhood.  The  waters  of 
the  three  former  are  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other;  the  lat- 
ter, however,  is  rather  farther  weft, 

This  il^ews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lands  in  North 
America;  and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  paralleled  on  the  other 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude 
ihould  take  their  rife  together,  and  each,  after  running  feparate 
courfes,  difcharge  their  waters  into  different  oceans  at  the  di- 
flance  of  two  thoufand  miles  from  their  fources.  For  in  their 
paifagt;  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  eaft,  to  the 
bay  of  Mexico,  fouth,  to  fludfon's  Bay,  north,  and  to  the  bay 
at  the  Straights  of  Annian,  weft,  each  of  thefe  traverfe  up- 
wards of  two  thoufand  miles. 

I  Ihali  here  give  my  Readers  fuch  reflections  as  occurred  to 
me,  when  I  had  received  this  interefting  information,  and  had 
by  numbcriels  enquiries,  afccrtaincd  the  truth  of  it;  that  is,  as 
far  as  it  was  poilible  to  arrive  at  a  certainty  without  a  perfonal 
hweiligation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Colonies,  particularly  thofe  of  New- 
England  and  Canada,  are  greatly  afi-'ected,  about  the  time  their 
wuicei:  lets  in,  by  u  north-well  wind,  which  continues  for  feve- 
jui  months,  and  renders  the  cold  jiiuch  more  iiitcnfe  there  than 
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jt  is  in  the  interior  parts  of  America.  This  I  can,  from  m/ 
own  knowledge,  alTert,  as  I  found  the  winter,  that  i  palled  to 
the  weflvvard  of  the  Miffiffippi,  far  from  fevere,-  and  the  north- 
well;  wind  blowing  on  thofc  countries  confiderably  more  tempe- 
rate than  I  have  often  experienced  it  to  be  nearer  the  coaft. 
And  that  this  did  not  arife  from  an  uncertainty  of  the  feafons, 
but  was  annually  the  cafe,  I  conclude,  both  from  the  fmall 
quantity  of  fnow  that  then  fell,  and  a  total  difufe  of  fnowllioes 
by  thefe  Indians,  ^without  which  none  of  the  more  eallern  nati- 
ons can  poUibly  travel  during  the  winter. 

As  naturalills  obferve,  that  air  refembles  water  in  many  re- 
fpe^ts,  particularly  by  often  flowing  in  a  compad  body;  and 
that  this  is  generally  remarked  to-  be  with  the  current  of  large 
Itreams,  and  feldom  acrofs  them,  may  not  the  winds  that  let 
violently  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  take  their  courfe  over  the  continent  in  the  fame  direftion 
as  the  IMiHiffippi  does;  till  meeting  with  the  north  winds  (that 
from  a  limilar  caufe  blow  up  the  Bourbon  from  liudfon's  Bay) 
they  are  f(5rccd  acrofs  the  great  lakes,  down  the  current  of  th^ 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  united,  commit  thofe  ravages, 
and  occafion  thofe  fevere  winters,  experienced  in  the  before- 
mentioned  countries  1  During  their  progrefs  over  the  lakes  they 
become  expanded,  and  confequently  affed  agreatertraft  oflauJ 
than  they  otherwife  would  do. 

According  to  my  fcanty  knowledge  of  natural  philofophj', 
this  does  not  appear  improbable.  Whether  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  laws  eftablillied  by  naturalifls  to  account  for  the  operations 
of  that  element,  I  know  not.  However,  the  tlefcription  here 
given  of  the  lituation  of  thefe  vafl  bodies,  of  water,  and  their 
jiear  approach  to  each  other,  with  my  own  undigefled  fuppofi- 
tions  of  their  effect  on  the  winds,  may  prove  perhaps,  in  abler 
hands,  the  means  of  leading  to  many  ufcful  difcoveries. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  I  arrived  (as  I  faid  before)  at  the 
utmoll  extent  of  my  travels  towards  the  well ;  where  I  met 
with  a  large  party  of  the  NaudowefTie  Indians,  among  whom  I 
refided  feven  months.  Thefe  conllituted  a  part  of  the  eight 
bands  of  the  Naudoweflics  of  the  Plains;  and  are  termed  the 
Wawpecntowahs,  the  Tintons,  the  Afrahcootans,  the  Maw- 
haws,  and  the  Schians.  'I'he  other  three  bands,  whole  names 
are  the  Schianefe,  the  Chongoufceton,  andthe  Waddapawjellin, 
dwell  higher  up,  to  the  well  of  the  River  St.  Pierre,  on  plains 
that,  according  to  their  account,  are  unbounded;  and  proba- 
bly terminate  on  the  coafl  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Naudo- 
wefTie nation,  when  united,  confills  of  more  than  twothoufand 
warriors.  The  AlTmipoilS:  who  revolted  from  them,  amount 
to  about  three  hundred,-  and  leagued  with  the  Killiflinoes,  ]i\c 
in  a  continual  flate  of  enmity  with  the  other  eleven  bands. 

As  I  proceeded  up  the  River  St.  Pierre,  and  had  nearly- 
reached  the  place  where  thefe  people  were  encamped,  I  obfcrv- 
<;d  two  or  three  canoes  coming  down  the  llrgam;  but  no  fooncr 
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had  the  Indians  that  were  on  board  them  difcovercd  us,  than 
they  rowed  toward  the  land,  and  leaping  al]iore  with  precipita- 
tion, left  their  canoes  to  float  as  the  current  drove  tnem.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  perceived  fome  others ;  who^  as  foon  as  they 
came  in  light,  followed,  with  equal  ipeed,  the  example  of  their 
countrymen. 

I  now  thought  it  neceffary  to  proceed  with  ccationj  and  there- 
fore kept  on  the  fide  of  the  river  oppofite  to  that  on  which  the 
Indians  had  landed.  However,  I  ftill  continufcd  my  courfe,  fa- 
tisfied  that  the  pipe  of  peace,  which  was  fixed  at  the  head  of 
jny  canoe,  and  the  Englifli  colours  that  were  flying  at  the  ftern, 
would  prove  my  fecurity.  After  rowing  about  half  a  mile  far- 
ther, in  turning  a  point,  I  difcovered  a  great  number  of  tents, 
and  more  than  a  thoufand  Indians,  at  a  little  diltance  from  th© 
ihore.  Being  now  nearly  oppofite  to  them,  I  ordered  my  men 
to  pull  diredly  over,  as  I  was  willing  to  convince  the  Indians 
ty  fuch  a  ftep,  that  I  placed  fome  confidence  in  them. 

As  loon  as  I  had  reached  the  land,  two  of  the  chiefs  prcfent- 
ed  their  hands  to  me,  and  led  me,  amidll  the  al1:oni?hed  multi- 
tude, who  had  moll  of  them  never  feen  a  white  man  before,  to 
a  tent,  into  this  we  entered,  and  according  to  the  cuftom  that 
univerfally  prevails  among  every  Indian  nation,  began  to  I'mokc 
the  pipe  of  peace.  We  had  not  fat  long  before  cbe_  crowd  be- 
came lb  great,  both  around,  and  upon  the  tent,  that  we  were 
in  danger  of  being  cruAed  by  its  fall.  On  this  we  returned  to 
the  plain,  where,  having  gratified  the  curiofity  of  the  common 
people,  their  wonder  abated,  and  ever  auer  they  treated  me 
with  great  refpeft. 

From  the  chiefs  I  «iet  with  the  moft  friendly  and  hofpitable 
reception;  which  induced  me,  as  the  feafonwas  lb  far  advanced, 
to  take  up  my  relldence  among  them  during  the  winter.  To 
render  my  flay  as  comfortable  as  polTible,  I  rirft  endeavoured  to 
learn  their  language.  This  I  foon  did,  fo  as  to  make  myfelf 
perfectly  intelligible,  having  before  acquired  fome  llight  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  thofe  Indians  that  live  on  the  back  of 
the  fettlements;  and  in  con fequence  met  with  every  accommo- 
dation their  manner  of  living  would  afford.  Nor  did  I  want 
for  fuch  amufements  as  tended  to  make  fo  long  a  period  pafs 
cheerfully  away.  I  frequently  hunted  with  thera;  and  at  other 
times  beheld  with  pleafure  their  recreations  and paftimes, which 
I  fhal!  defcribe  hereafter. 

Sometimes  I  fat  with  the  chiefs,  and  whilfl  we  fmoked  the 
friendly  pipe,  entertained  them,  in  return  for^the  accounts  they 
gave  me  of  their  wars  and  excurfions,  witb  a  narrative  of  mf 
own  adventures,  and  a  defcription  of  all  the  battles  fought  be- 
tween the  EnglilTi  and  the  French  in  America,  in  many  of  which 
i  had  a  perfonal  fbare.  They  always  paid  great  attention  to 
my  details,  and  asked  many  pertinent  qucHions  relative-  to  the  . 
European  methods  of  making  war. 

I  hold  thcfe  converfations  v/ith  them  in  a  great  meafure  ta 
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frocure  from  them  fome  information  relative  to  the  chief  point 
1  huJ  conftantly  in  view,  that  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
fituacion  and  produce,  both  of  their  own  country,  and  thofethat 
lay  to  the  welhvard  of  them.  Nor  was  I  difappointed  in  myde- 
figns;  for  I  procured  from  them  much  ufeful  intelligence.  They 
likewife  drew  for  me  plans  of  all  the  countries  with  which  they 
were  acquainted;  but  as  I  entertained  no  great  opinio-n  of  theiff 
geogrHphical  knowledge,  I  placed  not  much  dependence  on  them, 
and  therefore  think  it  unneceiTary  to  give  them  to  the  public. 
They  draw  witli  a  piece  of  burnt  coal,  taken  from  the  hearth, 
upon  the  infidc  bark  of  the  birch  tree;  which  is  as  fmooth  as 
paper,  and  anfwers  the  fame  purpofes,  notwithflanding  it  is  of 
a  yellow  call.  Their  sketches  are  made  in  a  rude  manner,  but 
they  feem  to  give  us  as  juft  an  idea  of  a  country,  although  th© 
plan  is  not  [o  exact,  as  more  experienced  draughtfmen  could  do. 

I  left  the  habitations  of  thefe  hofpitable  Indians  the  latter  end 
«f  April  1767;  but  did  not  part  from  them  for  feveral  days,  a? 
I  was  accompanied  on  my  journey  by  near  three  hundred  of 
them,  among  whom  were  many  chiefs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ri- 
ver St.  Pierre.  At  this  feafon,  thefe  bands  annually  go  to  the 
Great  Cave,  before  mentioned,  to  hold  a  grand  council  with  all 
the  other  bands;  wherein  they  fettle  their  operations  for  the 
•nfuingyear.  At  the  fame  time  they  carry  with  them  their  dead 
for  interment,  bound  up  in  buifaloes  skins.  Befides  thoie  that 
accompanied  me,  others  were  gone  beiore,  and  the  refl  were 
to  follow. 

Never  did  I  travel  with  fo  cheerful  and  happy  a  company. 
But  their  mirth  met  with  a  fudden  and  temporary  allay  from  a 
violent  ftorm  that  overtook  us  one  day  on  our  palFage.  We 
had  jurt  landed,  and  vvere  preparing  to  let  up  our  tents  for  the 
night,  when  a  heavy  cloud  overfpread  the  heavens,  and  themoft 
dreadful  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  illued  from  it,  that  ever 
I  beheld. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  terrified,  and  ran  to  fuch  fhelter 
as  they  could  find ;  for  only  a  few  tents  were  as  yet  erected. 
Apprehenfive  of  the  danger  that  might  enfue  from  ftandingnear 
any  thing  which  could  ferve  for  a  conductor,  as  the  cloud  ap- 
peared to  contain  fuch  an  uncommon  quantity  of  elcflrical  fluid,  I 
took  my  ftand  as  far  as  poflibte  from  any  covering ;  chufing  rather 
to  be  expofed  to  the  peltings  of  the  ftorm,  than  to  receive  a  fatal 
ftroke.  At  this  the  Indians  were  greatly  furprized,  and  drew 
conclufions  from  it  not  unfavourable  to  the  opinion  they  alrea-' 
dy  entertained  of  my  refolution.  Yet  I  acknowledge  that  I  was 
never  more  aftecled  in  my  life;  for  nothing  fcarcely  could  ex- 
ceed the  terrific  fcene.  The  peals  of  thunder  were  fo  loud  that 
they  ftook  the  earth;  and  the  lightning  flalTied  along  the  ground 
in  ftreams  of  fulphur;  fo  that  the  Indian  chiefs  themfelves,  al- 
though their  courage  in  war  is  ufually  invincible,  could  not  help 
trembling  at  the  horrid  combuftion.  As  foon  as  the  florm  was 
«v«r,  they  tiocKed  around  me,  and  informed  me,  that  it  was  a 
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proof  of  the  anger  of  the  evil  fpir  its,  whom  they  were  appre- 
hcnfive  that  they  had  highly  offended. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Cave,  and  the  Indians  had  de- 
podted  the  remains  of  their  deceafed  friends  in  the  burial-place 
that  ftands  adjacent  to  it,  they  held  their  great  council,  into 
which  I  was  admitted,  and  at  the  fame  time  had  the  honour  to 
lie  inflalled  or  adopted  a  chief  of  their  bands.  On  this  occa- 
fion  I  made  the  following  fpeech,  which  I  infert  to  give  my 
readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  language  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
neceffiiry  to  addrcfs  the  Indians,  lb  as  to  engage  their  attention, 
and  to  render  the  fpeaker's  expreffions  confonant  to  their  ideas. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  firft  day  of  May  1 767. 

"  My  brothers,  chiefs  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  Nau- 
"  doweffies !  I  rejoice  that  through  my  long  abode  with  you,  I 
*'  can  now  fpeak  to  you  (though  after  an  imperfect  manncrj  in 
*'  your  own  tongue,  like  one  of  your  own  children.  I  rejoice 
*'  alfo  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  fo  frequently  to  inform 
"  you  of  the  glory  and  power  of  the  Great  King  that  reigns 
*'  over  the  EiiglilTi  and  other  nations ;  who  is  defcended  from 
*'  a  very  ancient  race  of  Ibvereigns,  as  old  as  the  earth  andwa- 
*'  ters;  who fe  feet  Hand  on  two  great  illands,  larger  than  any 
*'  you  have  ever  feen,  amidll:  the  grcatcft  waters  in  the  world; 
"  whofe  head  reaches  to  the  fun,  and  whofe  arms  encircle  the 
*'  whole  earth.  The  number  of  whole  warriors  are  equal  to  the 
*^  trees  in  the  vallies,  the  ftalks  of  rice  in  yonder  marftes,  or 
*'  the  blades  of  grafs  on  your  great  plains.  Who  has  hundreds 
*'  of  canoes  of  his  own,  offuch  amazing  bignefs,  that  all  thewa- 
*'  ters  in  your  country  would  not  futfice  for  one  of  them  to 
"  fwim  in  ;  each  of  which  have  guns,  not  fmall  like  mine,  which 
*'  you  fee  before  you,  but  offuch  magnitude,  that  an  hundred 
"  of  your  ftoutert  young  men  would  with  difficulty  be  able  to 
*'  carry  one.  And  thefe  are  equally  furprizing  in  their  opera- 
*'  tion  againft  the  great  kings  enemies  when  engaged  in  battle; 
*'  the  terror  they  carry  with  them  your  language  wants  words 
*'  to  exprefs.  You  may  remember  the  other  day  when  we  were 
*'  encamping,  at  Wadawpawmenefoter,  the  black  clouds,  the 
*'  wind,  the  fire,  the  ftupendous  noife,  the  horrible  cracks, 
"  and  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  which  then  alarmed  you,  and 
"  gave  you  reafon  to  think  your  gods  were  angry  with  you;  no£ 
"  unlike  thefe  are  the  warlike  implements  of  the  Engliili,  when 
*'  they  are  fighting  the  battles  of  their  great  King. 

"  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  your  bands  have  often  told  me,  in 
"  times  pafl:,  when  I  dwelt  with  you  in  your  tents,  that  they 
*'  much  willed  to  be  counted  among  the  children  and  allies  of 
*'  the  great  King  my  mailer.  You  may  remember  how  often  you 
*'  have  defircd  me,  wlien  1  return  again  to  my  own  country,  to 
*'  acquaint  the  great  King  of  your  gooddifpoiition  towards  him 
"  and  his  fubjects,  and  that  you  wiihed  for  traders  from  the 
*•  Engliili  to  come  among  you. 
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«  to  my  own  country,  a  long  way  towards  the  rifing  fun,  I 
"  again  ask  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  conthnie  of  the  fame 
*'  mind  as  when  I  fpoke  to  you  in  council  lal1:  winter;  and  as 
"  there  are  now  feveral  of  your  chiefs  here,  who  came  from 
*'  the  great  plains  towards  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  whom  I  have 
*'  never  fpoke  with  in  council  before,  I  ask  you  to  letmeknow 
"  if  you  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge  yourfelves  the  children 
*'  of  my  great  mailer  the  King  of  the  EngliiTi  and  otlier  nati- 
*'  ons,  as  I  fliall  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  of 
"  your  defires  and  good  intentions. 

"  I  charge  you  not  to  give  heed  to  bad  reports ;  for  there 
**  are  wicked  birds  flying  about  among  the  neighbouring  nati- 
*'  ons,  who  may  whifper  evil  things  in  your  ears  againil  the 
"^EngliiK,  contrary  to  what  J  have  told  you;  you  mull  not  be- 
*'  lieve  them,  for  I  have  told  you  the  truth. 

"  And  as  for  the  chiefs  that  are  about  to  go  to  Michilllmack- 
"  inac,  I  Aall  take  care  to  make  for  them  and  their  fuite,  a 
"  ftraight  road,  fmooth  waters,  and  a  clear  sky ;  that  they  may 
*'  go  there,  and  fmoke  the  pipe  of  Peace,  and  reft  feciu-e  on  a 
*'  beaver  blanket  under  the  Aade  of  the  great  tree  of  Peace. 
«  Farewell!" 

To  this  fpeech  I  received  the  following  anfwer,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  principal  chief: 

"  Good  brother!  I  am  now  about  to  fpeak  to  you  with  the 
*'  mouths  of  thefe  my  brothers,  chiefs  of  the  eight  bands  of 
*'  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Naudoweffies,  We  believe  and 
*'  are  well  fatisfied  in  the  truth  of  every  thing  you  have  told 
*'  us  about  your  great  nation,  and  the  Great  King  our  greateft 
*'  father;  ior  whom  we  fpread  this  beaver  blanket,  that  his 
*'  fatherly  protection  may  ever  reft  eafy  and  fafe  amongft  us  his 
*'  children:  your  colours  and  your  arms  agree  with  the  accounts 
*'  you  have  given  us  about  your  great  nation.  We  deiire  that 
"  when  you  return,  you  will  acquaint  the  Great  King  how 
*'  much  the  Naudoweilies  wifti  to  be  counted  among  his  good 
*'  children. 

*'  You  may  believe  us  when  we  tell  you  that  we  will  not  open 
*'  our  ears  to  any  who  may  dare  to  fpeak  evil  of  our  Great  Fa- 
*'  ther  the  King  of  the  EngliA  and  other  nations. 

"  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us  in  making 
*'  peace  between  the  Naudoweffies  and  the  Chip^ways,  and  hope 
**■  when  you  return  to  us  again,  that  you  will  complete  this 
"  good  work;  and  quite  difpelling  the  clouds  that  intervene, 
"  open  the  blue  sky  of  peace,  and  caufe  the  bloody  hatchet  to 
*'  be  deep  buried  under  the  roots  of  the  great  tree  of  peace. 

"  We  wilTi  you  to  remember  to  reprefent  to  our  Great  Fa- 
"  ther,  how  much  we  defire  that  traders  may  be  fent  to  abide 
*'  among  us,  with  fuch  things  as  we  need,  that  the  hearts  of 
*'  our  young  men,  our  wives,  and  children  may  be  made  glad. 
*■*  And  may  peace  fubfiii  between  us,  fo  long  as  the  fun,  the 
Q    _  *'  moon. 
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"  ^noon,    the  earth,    and    the   waters   fliall   encJiire.       Fare- 
*'  well!" 

I  thought  it  neceffary  to  caution  the  Indians  againll  giving 
heed  to  any  bad  reports  that  may  reach  them  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Englifh,  as  I  had 
heard,  at  different  places  through  which  I  palfed,  that  emif- 
faries  were  ftiil  employed  by  the  French  to  detach  thofe  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Englifh  from  their  interell:.  And  I  faw, 
myfelf,  feveral  belts  of  Wampum  that  had  been  delivered  for 
this  purpofe  to  fome  of  the  tribes  I  was  among.  On  the  de- 
livery of  each  of  thefe  a  Talk  was  held,  wherein  the  Indians 
were  told  that  the  Engliili,  who  were  but  a  petty  people,  had 
flolen  that  country  from  their  Great  Father  the  king  of  France 
whilft  he  was  afleep  ;  but  that  he  would  foon  a^ake,  and  take 
them  again  under  his  protedion.  Thefe  I  found  were  fent 
from  Canada  by  perfons  who  appeared  to  be  well  affeded  to- 
wards the  government  under  which  they  lived. 

Whilfl  I  tarried  at  the  mouth  of  flie  River  St.  Pierre  with 
thefe  friendly  Indians,  I  endeavoured  to  gain  intelligence  whe- 
ther any  goods  had  been  fent  towards  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
for  my  ufc,  agreeable  to  the  promife  I  had  received  from  the 
governor  wlicn  I  left  Michillimackinac.  But  finding  from  fome 
Indians,  who  paffed  by  in  their  return  from  thofe  parts,  that 
this  agreement  had  not  been  fulfilled,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  proceedingfarther  to  the  north-welt  by  this  route, 
according  to  my  original  plan.  I  therefore  returned  to  La  Prai- 
rie le  Chien,  where  I  procured  as  many  goods  from  the  traders 
I  left  there  the  preceeding  year  as  they  could  fpare. 

As  thefe  however  were  not  fufficient  to  enable  me  to  renew  my 
fir  ft  defign,  I  determined  to  endeavour  to  make  my  wayacrofsthe 
country  of  the  Chip^ways  to  Lake  Superior;  in  hopes  of  meeting 
at  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  the  traders  that  annu- 
ally go  from  Michillimackinac  to  the  north-weft ;  of  whom  I  doubt- 
ed not  but  that  I  iliould  be  able  to  procure  goods  enough  to  an- 
fwer  my  purpofe,  and  alfo  to  penetrate  through  thofe  more 
northern  parts  to  the  Straights  of  Annian. 

And  I  the  more  readily  returned  to  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  as  I 
could  by  that  means  the  better  fulfil  the  engagement  I  had  made 
to  the  party  of  Naudowelfies  mentioned  at  the  conclufion  of  my 
fpeech. 

Daring  my  abode  with  this  people,  wiiKing  to  fecure  them 
entirely  in  the  intereft  of  the  Engliili,  I  had  adviled  fome  of 
the  chiefs  to  go  to  Michillimackinac,  where  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  trading,  and  of  hearing  the  accounts  that  I 
had  entertained  them  with  of  my  countrymen,  confirmed.  At 
the  fame  time  I  had  furnilTied  them  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  governor,  and  given  them  every  diredion  necelfary  for  their 
voyage. 

In  confequence  of  this,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and 
twenty-live  of  an  inferior  I'ank,  agreed  to  go  the  enfuing  fum- 
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jjjer.  This  they  took  an  opportunity  of  doing,  when  they  cartic 
with  the  reft  of  their  band  to  attend  the  grand  council  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Pierre.  Being  obliged,  on  account  of 
the  difappointment  I  had  juJT:  been  informed  of,  to  return  fo  far 
down  the  Mifllflippi,  I  could  from  thence  the  more  eafily  fet 
them  on  their  journey. 

As  the  intermediate  parts  of  this  river  are  much  frequented 
by  the  Chips^ways,  with  whom  the  Naudoweffies  are  continually 
at  war,  they  thought  it  more  prudent,  being  but  a  imall  party, 
to  take  the  advantage  of  the  night,  than  to  travel  with  me  by 
day;  accordingly  no  fooner  was  the  grand  council  broke  up, 
than  I  took  a  friendly  leave  of  thefe  people,  from  whom  1  had 
received  innumerable  civilities,  and  purfued  once  more  my 
voyage. 

I  reached  the  eaftern  fide  of  Lake  Pepin  the  fame  night, 
where  I  went  alTiore  and  encamped  as  ufual.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  had  proceeded  fome  miles  farther,  I  perceived  at 
a  diftance  before  me  a  fmoke,  which  denoted  that  fome  Indians 
were  near;  and  in  a  ihort  time  difcovered  ten  or  twelve  tents 
not  far  from  the  bank  of  ^he  river.  As  I  was  apprehenfivethat 
this  was  a  party  of  the  Rovers  I  had  before  met  with,  1  knew 
not  what  courfe  to  purfue.  My  attendants  perfuaded  me  to  en- 
deavour to  pafs  by  them  on  the  oppollte  fide  of  the  river;  but 
as  I  had  hitherto  found  that  the  beft  way  to  enfure  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  the  Indians,  is  to  meet  them  boldly,  and  without 
fhewing  any  tokens  of  fear,  I  would  by  no  means  confent  to 
their  propofal.  Inftead  of  this  I  crolled  direftly  over,  and 
landed  in  the  midfl:  of  them,  for  by  this  time  the  greatefl;  part 
of  them  were  ftanding  on  the  iKore. 

The  firll:  I  accofted  were  Chipeways  inhabiting  near  the  Ot- 
towaw  Lakes;  who  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  andlliook 
me  by  the  hand  in  token  of  friendlTiip.  At  fome  little  diftance 
behind  thefe  Hood  a  chief  remarkably  tall  and  well  made,  but 
of  fo  ftern  an  afpeft,  that  the  moft  undaunted  perfon  could  not 
behold  him  without  feeling  fome  degree  of  terror.  He  feemed 
to  have  paffed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  by  the  mode  in  which 
he  was  painted  and  tatowed,  I  difcovered  that  he  was  of  high 
rank.  However,  I  approached  him  in  a  courteous  manner, 
and  expected  to  have  met  with  the  fame  reception  I  had  done 
from  the  others:  but  to  my  great  furprize,  he  with-held  his 
hand,  and  looking  fiercely  at  me,  faid  in  the  Chip^way  tongue, 
<■'  Cawin  nifiiifiiin  faganolTi,"  that  is,  "  The  Englifii  are  no 
**  good."  As  he  had  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  I  expeded  that 
this  laconick  fentence  would  have  been  followed  by  a  blow;  to 
prevent  which,  I  drew  a  piftol  from  my  belt,  and,  holding  it  in 
a  carelefs  pofition,  palTed  clofe  by  him,  to  let  him  fee  1  was 
not  afraid  of  him. 

I  learned  foon  after  from  the  other  Indians,  that  this  was  a 
chief,  called  by  the  French  the  Grand  Sautor,  or  the  Great  Chi- 
p6way  Chief,  for  they  denominate  the  Chipeways  Sautors.  They 
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likewiTe  told  me  that  he  had  been  always  a  fleady  friend  to  that 
people,  and  when  they  delivered  up  Michillimackinac  to  the 
Englilh  on  their  evacuation  of  Canada,  the  Grand  Sautor  had 
fworn  that  he  would  ever  remain  the  avowed  enemy  of  its  new 
polfefTors,  as  the  territories  on  which  the  fort  is  built  belong- 
ed to  him. 

Finding  him  thus  difpofed,  I  took  care  to  be  conftantly  upon 
my  guard  whilll  I  ftaid;  but  that  hemightnotfuppofel  was  dri- 
ven away  by  his  frowns,  I  took  up  my  abode  there  for  the  night. 
I  pitched  my  tent  at  fome  diltance  from  the  Indians,  and  had 
no  iboner  laid  myfelf  down  to  rert,  than  I  was  awakened  by  my 
French  fervant.  Having  been  alarmed  by  the  found  of  Indian 
mufic,  he  had  run  to  the  outflde  of  the  tent,  where  he  beheld  a 
party  of  the  young  favages  dancing  towards  us  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  each  carrying  in  his  hand  a  torch  lixed  on  the  top 
of  a  long  pole.  But  I  iTiall  defer  any  further  account  of  this  un- 
common entertainment,  which  at  once  furprized  and  alarmed 
me   till  I  treat  of  the  Indian  dances. 

The  next  morning  I  continued  my  voyage,  and  before  night 
reached  La  Prarie  le  Chien;  at  which  place  the  party  of  Nau- 
dowelTies  foon  overtook  me.  Not  long  after  the  Grand  Sautot 
alfo  arrived,  and  before  the  Naudoweilies  left  that  place  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  to  Michillimackinac,  he  found  means,  in 
conjunftion  with  fome  French  traders  from  Louifiana,  to  draw 
from  me  about  ten  of  the  Naudoweflie  chiefs,  whom  he  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  towards  thofe  parts. 

The  remainder  proceeded,  according  to  my  dire6tions,  to  the 
EnglilTi  fort;  from  whence  I  afterwards  heard  that  they  return- 
ed to  their  own  country  without  any  unfortunate  accident  be- 
falling them,  and  greatly  pleafed  with  the  reception  they  had 
met  with.  Whilft  not  more  than  half  of  thofe  who  went  to  the 
fouthward,  through  the  difference  of  that  fouthern  climate 
from  their  own,  lived  to  reach  their  abode.  And  fince  1  came 
to  England  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  Grand  Sautor  having 
rendered  hirafelf  more  and  more  difguftful  to  the  Englilli,  by 
his  inveterate  enmity  towards  them,  was  at  length  ftabbed  in 
his  tent,  as  he  encamped  near  Michillimackinac,  by  a  trader  to 
whom  I  had  related  the  foregoing  flory. 

1  llioLild  have  remarked,  that  whatever  Indians  happen  to 
meet  at  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  the  great  mart  to  which  all  who 
inhabit  the  adjacent  countries  refort,  though  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong  are  at  war  with  each  other,  yet  they  are 
obliged  to  reftrain  their  enmity,  and  to  forbear  all  hoftile  afts 
during  their  ftay  there.  This  regulation  has  been  long  efla- 
blilhed  among  them  for  their  mutual  convenience,  as  without  it 
no  trade  could  be  carried  on.  The  fame  rule  is  obfcrved  alfo 
at  the  Red  Mountain  (afterwards  defcribed)  from  whence  they 
get  the  rtone  of  which  they  make  their  pipes  :  thefe  being  in- 
difpenfable  to  the  accommodation  of  every  neighbouring  tribe, 
a  fimilar  relirii^ion  becomes  needful,  and  is  of  public  utility. 

The 
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The  River  St.  Pierre,  which  runs  through  the  territories  of 
the  Naudoweflics,  flows  through  a  moft  dehghtful  country, 
abounding  with  all  the  necellaries  of  life,  that  grov/  fpontane- 
oully;  and  with  a  little  cultivation  it  might  be  made  to  produce 
even  the  luxuries  of  life.  Wild  ricegrows  here  In  great  ^abun- 
dance; and  every  part  is  filled  with  trees  bending  under*  their 
loads  of  fruits,  fuch  as  plums,  grapes,  and  apples;  the  mea- 
dows are  covered  with  hops,  and  many  forts  of  vegetables; 
whillt  the  ground  is  ftored  with  ufcful  roots,  with  angelica, 
fpikenard,  and  ground-nuts  as  large  as  hens  eggs.  At  a  little 
dillance  from  the  fides  of  the  river  are  eminences,  from  which 
you  have  views  that  cannot  be  exceeded  even  by  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  thofe  I  have  already  dclcribed;  amidil  theic  are  delight- 
ful groves,  and  fuch  amazing  quantities  of  maples,  that  they 
would  produce  fugar  fuiBcient  for  any  number  of  inhabitants. 

A  little  way  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the  north  fide 
of  it.  Hands  a  hilL  one  pait  of  which,  that  towards  the  MiiTi- 
ilippi,  is  compofed  entirely  of  white  ftone,  of  the  fame  foft  na- 
t'.ue  as  that  i  have  before  defcribed ;,  for  fuch,  indeed,  is  all 
the  itone  in  this  country.  But  what  appears  remarkable  is,  than 
the  colour  of  it  is  as  white  as  the  driven  fnow.  The  outward 
part  of  it  was  crumbled  by  the  wind  and  weather  into  heaps  of 
land,  of  which  a  beautiful  coaipofition  might  be  made ;  or,  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  when  properly  treated,  the  Hone  itfelf 
would  grow  harder  by  time,  and  have  a  very  noble  efFed  in 
architecture. 

Near  that  branch  which  is  termed  the  Marble  River,  is  a. 
mountain,  from  'v hence  the  Indians  get  a  fort  of  red  frone,  out 
of  which  they  hew  the  bowls  of  their  pipes.  In  fome  of  thefe 
parts  is  found  a  black  hard  clay,  or  rather  ftone,  of  which  the 
Naudoweffies  make  their  family  utenfils.  This  country  likewife 
abounds  with  a  milk-white  clay,  of  which  China  ware  might  be 
made  equal  in  guodnefs  to  the  Afiatic;  and  alfo  with  a  blue 
clay  thatferves  thelndians  for  paint,  with  this  lalUhey  contrive, 
by  mixing  it  with  the  red  ftone  powdered,  to  paint  themfelves  of 
different  colours.  Thofe  that  can  get  theblue  clay  here  mentioned, 
paint  themfelves  very  much  with  it,-  particularly  when  they  are 
about  to  begin  their  fports  and  paftimes.  It  is  alfoefteemedb/ 
fchem  a  mark  of  peace,  as  it  has  a  refemblanceof  a  blue  sky,  which 
with  them  is  a  fymbol  of  it,  and  made  ufe  of  in  their  fpeeches 
as  a  figurative  expreflion  to  denote  peace.  When  they  wiih  to 
ftiew  that  their  inclinations  are  pacific  towards  other  tribes, 
they  greatly  ornament  both  themfelves  and  their  belts  with  it» 

Having  concluded  my  bufinefs  at  La  '-rairie  le  Chien,  I  pro- 
ceeded once  more  up  the  Mifliilippi,  as  far  as  the  place  y/herc 
the  Chip^way  River  enters  it  a  httle  below  Lake  Pepin.  Here, 
having  engaged  an  Indian  pilot,  I  direcled  him  to  fteer  towards 
the  Ottawaw  Lakes,  which  lie  near  the  head  of  this  river.  This 
he  did,  and  I  arrived  at  them  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  Chipeway  River,  at  its  junclion  with  the  MifTiftippi,  is 
about  eighty  yards  wide,  but  is  much  wider  as  you  advance  in- 
to 
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■  to  it.    Near  thirty  miles  up  it  feparates  into  two  branches,  and 
I  took  my  courfe  through  that  which  lies  to  the  eaftward. 

The  country  adjoining  to  the  river,  for  about  fixty  miles,  is 
very  level,  and  on  its  banks  lie  fine  meadows,  where  larger 
droves  of  bulFaloes  and  elks  were  feeding,  than  I  had  obferved 
in  any  other  part  of  my  travels.  The  track  between  the  two 
branches  of  this  river  is  termed  the  Road  of  War  between  the 
Cliipeway  and  Naudoweffie  Indians. 

The  country  to  the  Falls  is  almoft  without  any  timber,  and 
above  that  very  uneven  and  rugged,  and  clofely  wooded  with 
pines,  beach,  maple  and  birch.  Here  a  mofl  remarkable  and 
aftonilliing  fight  prefented  itfelf  to  my  view,  In  a  wood,  on 
the  call:  of  the  river,  which  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  in  depth  farther  than  my  eye  could  reach,  I  ob- 
ferved that  every  tree,  many  of  which  were  more  than  fix  feet 
in  circumference,  was  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  This  appeared  to  have  been  done  by  fome  extraordi^ 
nary  hurricane,  that  came  from  the  weft  fome  years  ago ;  but 
how  many  1  could  not  learn,  as  I  found  no  inhabitants  near  it, 
of  whom  I  could  gain  information.  The  country  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river,  from  being  lefs  woody,  had  efcapedin  a  great 

--■..meafure  this  havock,  as  only  a  few  trees  were  blown  down. 

^  -"NQcLr  the  heads  of  this  river  is  a  town  of  the  Chipeways, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  fituated  on  each  fide  of 
the  river  (which  at  this  place  is  of  no  confiderable  breadth) 
and  lies  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall  lake.  This  town  con- 
tains about  forty  houfes,  and  can  fend  out  upwards  of  one 
hundred  warriors,  many  of  whom  were  fine  ftout  young  men. 
The  houfes  of  it  are  built  after  the  Indian  manner,  and  have 
neat  plantations  behind  them,-  but  the  inhabitants,  in  general, 
feemed  to  be  the  naftieft  people  I  had  ever  been  among.  I  ob- 
ferved that  the  women  and  children  indulged  themfelves  in  a 
cuftom,  which  though  common,  in  fome  degree,  throughout 
every  Indian  nation,  appears  to  be,  according  to  our  ideas,  of 
the  moft  naufeous  and  indelicate  nature,*  that  of  fearching  each 
other's  head,  and  eating  the  prey  caught  therein. 

In  July  1  left  this  town,  and  having  eroded  a  number  of  fmall 
lakes  and  carrying  places  that  intervened,  came  to  a  head 
branch  of  the  River  St.  Croix.  This  branch  I  defcended  to  a 
fork,  and  then  afcended  another  to  its  fource.  On  both  thefe 
livers  I  difcovered  feveral  mines  of  virgin  copper,  which  was 
as  pure  as  that  found  in  any  other  country. 

Here  I  came  to  a  fmall  brook,  which  my  guide  thought  might 
be  joined  at  fome  diftance  by  ftreams  that  would  at  length  ren- 
der it  navigable.  The  water  at  firft  was  fo  fcanty,  that  my  ca- 
noe would  by  no  means  fwim  in  it;  but  having  flopped  up  fe- 
veral old  beaver  dams,  which  had  been  broken  down  by  the 
hunters,  I  was  enabled  to  proceed  for  fome  miles,  till  by  the 
conjunftion  of  a  few  brooks,  thefe  aids  became  no  longer 
necelfary.  In  a  ihort  time  the  water  increafed  to  a  moll  ra- 
pid 
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uid  river,  which  we  defcended  till  it  entered  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior. This  river  I  named  after  a  gentleman  that  defired  to  ac- 
company me  from  the  town  of  the  Octagaumies  to  the  Carrying 
Place  on  Lake  Superior,  Goddard's  River. 

To  the  weft  of  this  is  another  fmall  river,  which  alfo  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Lake,  This  I  termed  Strawberry  River,  from 
the  great  nmnber  of  llrawberries  of  a  good  (izeand  flavour  that 
grew  on  its  banks. 

The  country  from  the  Ottawaw  Lakes  to  Lake  Superior  is 
in  general  very  uneven  and  thickly  covered  with  woods.  The 
foil  in  fome  places  is  tolerably  good,  in  others  but  indifferent. 
In  the  heads  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Chipcways  Rivers  are  ex- 
ceeding line  fturgeon.  All  the  wildernefs  between  the  Miffiflip- 
pi  and  Lake  Superior  is  called  by  the  Indians  the  Mofchettoe" 
country,  and  I  thought  it  moftjuflly  named;  for,  it  being  then 
their  feafon,  I  never  faw  or  felt  fo  many  of  thofe  infers  in  my 
life. 

The  latter  end  of  July  I  arrived,  after  having  coafted  through 
Weft  Bay,  at  the  Grand  Portage,  which  lies  on  the  north- 
weft  borders  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  thofe  who  go  on  the 
north-weft  trade,  to  the  Lakes  De  Pluye,  Dubois,  &c.  carry 
over  their  canoes  and  baggage  about  nine  miles,  till  they  come 
to  a  number  of  fmall  lakes,  the  waters  of  fome  of  which  def- 
cend  into  Lake  Superior,  and  others  into  the  River  Bourbon. 
Lake  Superior  from  Weft  Bay  to  this  place  is  bounded  by  rocks, 
except  towards  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Bay  where  I  firft  en- 
tered it,  there  it  was  tolerably  level. 

At  the  Grand  Portage  is  a  fmall  bay,  before  the  entrance  of 
which  lies  an  ifland  that  intercepts  the  dreary  and  uninterrupted 
view  over  the  Lake  which  otherwife  would  have  prefented  it- 
felf, and  makes  the  bay  ferene  and  pleafant.  Here  I  met  a 
large  party  of  the  Killillinoe  and  Aflinipoil  Indians,  with  their 
refpeftive  kings  and  their  families.  They  were  come  to  this 
place  in  order  to  meet  the  traders  ffolii  Michillimackinac,  who 
make  tfiis  their  road  to  the  north-weft.  From  them  I  icceived 
the  following  account  of  the  Lakes  that  lie  to  the  north-weft  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Lake  Bourbon,  the  moft  northern  of  thofe  yet  difcovered, 
received  its  name  from  the  French  traders  who  accompanied  a 
party  of  Indians  to  Hudfon  s  Bay  fome  years  ago  ;  and  was  thus 
denominated  by  them  in  honour  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 
It  is  compofed  of  the  waters  of  the  Bourbon  River,  which,  as 
I  have  before  obferved,  rifes  a  great  way  to  the  fouthward, 
not  far  from  the  northern  heads  of  the  Mifllftlppi. 

This  lake  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  north  and  fouth, 
and  is  nearly  circular.  It  has  no  very  large  iflands  on  it.  The 
land  on  theeaftern  fide  is  very  good ;  and  to  the  fouth-weft  there 
are  fome  mountains :  in  many  other  parts  there  are  barren 
plains,  bogs  and morafles.  Its  latitude  is  between  fifty-two  and 
lifty-four  degrees  north,  and  it  lies  nearly  fouth-weft  from  Hud- 
fon's 
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fon's  Bay.  As  through  its  northern  fltuation  the  wsather  there 
is  extremely  cold,  only  a  few  animals  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
country  that  borders  on  it.  They  gave  me  but  an  indifferent 
account  either  of  the  beads,  birds,  or  fillies.  There  are  indeed 
fome  buifaloes  of  a  fmall  fizc,  which  arefat  and  good  abouttlie 
latter  end  of  fummer,  with  a  few  moofc  and  carribboo  deer; 
however  this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  furs  of  every  fort 
lha:t  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  plenty  around  the  lake.  The 
timber  growing  here  is  chiefly  lir,  cedar,  fpruce,  and  fome 
maple. 

Lake  Winncpeek,  or  as  the  French  write  it  Lac  Ouinipique, 
u-hich  lies  nearefl  to  the  foregoing,  is  compofed  of  the  fame 
waters.  It  is  in  length  about  two  hundred  miles  north  and 
fouth;  its  breadth  has  never  been  properly  afcertained,  but  is 
fuppofed  to  be  about  one  hundred  miles  in  its  wideft  part.  This 
lake  is  very  full  of  iflands ;  tiiefe  are,  however,  of  no  great 
magnitude.  Many  confiderable  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  it, 
which,  as  yet,  are  not  diftinguilhed  by  any  names.  The  waters 
are  ftored  with  tilli,  fuch  as  trout  and  flurgeon,  and  alfo  with 
others  of  a  fmaller  kind,  peculiar  to  thefc  lakes. 

The  land  on  the  fouth-wefl;  part  of  it  is  very  good,  efpecially 
about  the  entrance  of  a  large  branch  of  the  River  Bourbon, 
which  flows  from  the  fouth-weft.  On  this  river  there  is  a  fac- 
tory that  was  built  by  the  French,  called  Fort  la  Reine,  to  which 
the  traders  from  Michillimackinac  refort  to  trade  with  theAffi- 
;nipoi!s  and  Killiftinoes.  To  this  place  the  Mahahs,  who  inha- 
bit a  country  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fouth-weft,  come  alfo 
to  trade  v/ith  them;  and  bring  great  quantities  of  Lidian  corn, 
to  exchange  for  knives,  tomakawks,  and  other  articles.  Thofe 
people  are  fuppofed  to  dwell  on  fome  of  the  branches  of  the 
River  of  the  Weft. 

Lake  Winnepeek  has  on  the  north-eafi:  fome  mountains,  and 
en  the  eaft  many  barren  plains.  The  maple  or  fugar  tree  grows 
here  in  great  plenty,  and  there  is  likewife  gathered  an  amazing 
quantity  of  rice,  which  proves  that  grain  will  flourifh  in  thele 
northern  climates  as  well  as  in  warmer.  Buffaloes,  carriboo, 
and  moofe  deer,  are  nljmerous  in  thefe  parts.  The  buffaloes 
of  this  country  differ  from  thofe  that  are  found  more  to  the 
fouth  only  in  lize;  the  former  being  much  (mailer:  juft  as  the 
black  cattle  of  the  northern  parts  of  Great-Britain  differ  from 
Englilli  oxen. 

On  the  waters  that  fall  into  this  Lake,  the  neighbouring  nations 
talve  great  numbers  of  excellent  furs.  Some  of  thefe  they  carry  to 
the  faflorics  and  fettlemcnts  belonging  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Com- 
pany, lituated  above  the  entrance  of  the  Bourbon  River ;  but 
this  they  do  with  rehitlance  on  feveral  accounts  ;  for  fome  of 
the  AiFmipoils  and  Killiflinoes,  who  ufually  traded  with  the 
Company's  fcrvants,  told  me,  that  if  they  could  be  Cure  of  acon- 
flant  fupply  of  goods  fiora  Michillimackinac,  they  would  not 
trade  any  where  eUe.     They  Ihcived  me  fome  cloth  and  other 
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articles  that  they  had  "purchafed  at  Hudfon's  Ray,  with  which 
they  were  much  dilTatisfied,  thinking  they  had  been  greatly 
iinpofed  upon  in  the  barter. 

Allowing  that  their  accounts  were  true,  I  could  not  help  join- 
ing in  their  opinion.  But  this  difTatisfaclion  might  probably 
proceed,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  theintrigues  of  the  Canadian 
traders :  for  whilft  the  French  were  in  poflelTion  of  Michilli- 
mackinac,  having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  trade 
of  the  north-wefl:  countries,  they  were  employed  on  that  ac- 
count, after  the  reduftion  of  Canada,  by  the  ICnglil'h  traders 
there,  in  the  eftablilhment  of  this  trade  with  which  they  were 
themfelves  quite  unacquainted.  One  of  the  methods  they  took 
to  withdraw  thefe  Indians  from  their  attachment  to  the  Hudfon's 
Bay  Company,  and  to  engage  their  good  opinion  in  behalf  of 
their  new  employers,  was  by  depreciating  on  all  occafions  the 
Company's  goods,  and  magnifying  the  advantages  that  would 
arife  to  them  from  trafficking  entirely  with  the  Canadian  tra- 
ders. In  this  they  too  well  fucceeded,  and  from  this,  doubt- 
lefs,  did  the  diffatisfadlion  the  Affinipoils  and  Killiftinoes  cx- 
preffed  to  me,  partly  proceed.  But  another  reafon  augmented 
it ;  and  this  was  the  length  of  their  journey  to  the  Hudfon's 
Bay  faftories,  which,  they  informed  me,  took  them  up  three 
months,  during  the  fummer  heats  to  go  and  return,  and  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  canoes  they  could  not  carry  more  than  a 
third  of  the  beavers  they  killed.  So  that  It  is  not  tobewonder- 
ed  at,  that  thefe  Indians  fhould  willi  to  have  traders  come  to  re- 
fide  among  them.  It  is  true  that  the  parts  they  inhabit  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  territories ;  but  the  Com- 
pany muft  be  under  the  neceffity  of  winking  at  an  encroach- 
ment of  this  kind,  as  the  Indians  would  without  doubt  proteft 
the  traders  when  among  them.  Befides,  the  paffports  granted 
to  the  traders  that  go  from  Michillimackinac  give  them  liberty 
to  trade  to  the  north-weft  about  Lake  Superior ;  by  which  is 
meant  Fort  La  Reine,  Lake  Winnepeek,  or  any  other  parts  of 
the  waters  of  the  Bourbon  River,  where  the  Couriers  de  Bois, 
or  Traders,  may  make  it  moil:  convenient  to  refide. 

Lac  duBois  is  commonly  termed  by  the  French  in  theirmap?, 
or  in  Englilli  the  Lake  of  the  Wood,  is  fo  called  from  the  multi  • 
plicity  of  wood  growing  on  its  banks ;  fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  tirs, 
fprucc,  &c.  This  Lake  lies  ftill  higher  upon  a  branch  of  the 
River  Bourbon,  and  nearly  eaft  from  the  fouth  end  of  Lake  Win- 
nepeek. It  is  of  great  depth  in  fome  places.  Its  length  from 
cart  to  weft  about  feventy  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  about 
forty  miles.  It  has  but  few  iflands,  and  thefe  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude. The  filTies,  fowls,  and  quadrupeds  that  are  found  near 
it,  vary  but  little  from  thofc  of  the  other  two  lakes.  A  few  of 
the  Killiftinoe  Indians  fometimes  encamp  on  the  borders  of  it 
to  rti"h  and  hunt. 

This  Lake  lies  in  the  communication  between  Lake  Superior, 

^d  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and  Bourbon.    Its  waters  are  not 
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efteemed  quite  fo  pure  as  thofe  of  the  other  lakes,  it  having,  in 
many  places,  a  muddy  bottom. 

Lac  La  Pluye,  fo  called  by  the  French,  in  Englifh  theRatny 
Lake,  is  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  this  name  from  the  firfl  tra- 
vellers, that  paffed  over  it,  meeting  with  an  uncommon  deal  of 
rain ;  or,  as  fome  have  affirmed,  from  a  mift  like  rain,  occa- 
(ioned  by  a  perpendicular  water-fall  that  empties  itfclf  into  a 
river  which  lies  to  the  fouth-weft. 

This  Lake  appears  to  be  divided  by  an  iflhmus,  near  the 
middle,  into  two  parts :  the  weft  part  is  called  the  Great  Rainy 
Lake,  the  eaft,  the  Little  Rainy  Lake,  as  being  the  lead  divi- 
fion.  It  lies  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  eaftward,  on  the  fame 
branch  of  the  Bourbon,  than  the  laft-mentioned  Lake.  It  is  in 
general  very  iTaallow  in  its  depth.  The  broadeft  part  of  it  is 
not  more  than  twenty  miles,  its  length,  including  both,  about 
three  hundred  miles.  In  the  weft  part  the  water  is  very  clear  and 
good,-  and  fome  excellent  iilTi  are  taken  in  it.  A  great  many 
fowl  refort  here  at  the  fall  of  the  year.  Moofe  deer  are  to  be 
found  in  great  plenty,  and  likewife  the  carriboo;  whofe  skin 
for  breeches  or  gloves  exceeds  by  far  any  other  to  be  met  with 
in  North-America.  The  land  on  the  borders  of  this  Lake  is 
efteemed  in  fome  places  very  good,  but  rather  too  thickly  co- 
vered with  wood.  Here  refide  a  confiderable  band  of  the  Chi- 
pt^ways. 

Eaftward  from  this  Lake  lie  feveral  fmall  ones,  which  extend 
in  a  ftring  to  the  great  carrying  place,  and  from  thence  into 
Lake  Superior.  Between  thefe  little  Lakes  are  feveral  carrying 
places,  which  renders  the  trade  to  the  north-weft  difficult  to  ac- 
complilTi,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it  takes  two  years  to 
make  one  voyage  from  Michillimackinac  to  thefe  parts. 

Red  Lake  is  a  comparatively  Imalllake  attheheadof  a  branth 
of  the  Bourbon  River,  which  is  called  by  fome  Red  River.  Its 
form  is  nearly  round,  and  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference. 
On  one  fide  of  it  is  a  tolerable  large  iftand,  clofe  by  which 
a  linall  river  enters.  It  bears  almoft  Ibuth-eaftboth  from  Lake 
Winnepeek  and  from  Lake  du  Bois.  The  parts  adjacent  are 
very  little  known,  or  frequented,  even  by  the  favages  them- 
f elves. 

Not  far  from  this  Lake,  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft,  is  another 
called  White  Bear  Lake,  which  is  nearly  about  the  lize  of  the 
iaft  mentioned.  The  waters  that  compofe  this  Lake  are  the 
moft  northern  of  any  that  fupply  the  JVIiffiflippi,  and  may  he 
called  with  propriety  its  moft  remote  fource.  It  is  fed  by  two 
or  three  fmall  rivers,  or  rather  large  brooks. 

A  few  miles  from  it,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  are  a  great  number  of 
fmall  lakes,  none  of  which  are  more  than  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, that  are  called  the  Thoufand  Lakes  In  the  adjacent 
country  is  reckoned  the  iineft  hunting  for  furs  of  any  on  this 
continent;  the  Indians  who  hunt  here  feldom  returning  with- 
aut  having  their  canoes  loaded  as  deep  as  they  can  fwim. 
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Slaving  jufl  before  obferved  that  this  Lake  is  the  utmofln6rth- 
ern  fource  of  the  Mifliffippi,  I  iTiall  here  further  remark,  that 
before  this  river  enters  the  Giilph  of  Mexico,  it  has  not  run 
lefs,  through  all  its  meanderings,  than  three  thoufand  miles;  or, 
in  a  ftrait  line  from  north  to  fouth,  about  twenty  degrees,  which 
is  nearly  fourteen  hundred  EnglilTi  miles. 

Thefe  Indians  informed  me,  that  to  the  north-wcfl:  of  Lake 
Winnepeek  lies  another,  whofe  circumference  vaftly  exceeded 
any  they  had  given  me  an  account  of.  Theydefcribe  itasmuch 
larger  than  Lake  Superior.  But  as  it  appears  to  be  fo  far  to 
the  north-weft,  I  ihould  imagine  that  it  was  not  a  lake,  but 
rather  the  Archipelago  or  broken  waters  that  form  the  com'- 
munication  between  Hudfon  s  Bay  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  lakes,  on  the  moro 
weftern  parts  of  the  weftern  head-branches  of  the  Mifliffippi, 
as  well  between  thefe  and  Lake  Winnepeek,  but  none  of  them 
are  large  enough  to  fuppofe  either  of  them  to  be  the  lake  or 
waters  meant  by  the  Indians. 

They  likewifc  informed  me,  that  fome  of  the  northern  branches 
of  theMeiforie  and  the  fouthernbranchesof  the  St.  Pierre  have 
a  communication  with  each  other,  except  for  a  mile;  over 
which  they  carry  their  canoes.  And  by  what  I  could  learn  from 
them,  this  is  the  road  they  take  when  their  war  parties  make 
their  excurfionsupon  the  Pawnees  and  Pawnawnees,  nations  In- 
habiting fome  branches  of  the  Mefforie  River.  In  the  country 
belonging  to  thefe  people  it  Is  faid,  that  Mandrakes  are  fre- 
quently found,  a  fpecies  of  root  refembling  human  beings  of 
both  fexes ;  and  that  thefe  are  more  perfect  than  fuch  as  are 
difcovered  about  the  Nile  in  Nether-Ethiopia. 

A  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the  heads  of  the  Meflbrie  and 
the  St.  Pierre,  the  Indians  further  told  me,  that  there  was  a 
nation  rather  fmaller  and  whiter  than  the  neighbouring  tribes» 
who  cultivate  the  ground,  and,  (as  far  as  I  could  gather  from 
their  exprelllons)  in  fome  mcafure,  the  arts.  To  this  account 
they  added  that  fome  of  the  nations,  who  inhabit  thofe  partoj 
that  lie  to  the  weft  of  the  Shining  Mountains,  have  gold  fo 
plenty  among  them  that  they  make  their  moft  common  utenfils 
of  it.  Thefe  mountains  (which  I  iTiall  defcribe  more  particu- 
larly hereafter)  divide  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  South  Sea 
from  thofe  that  run  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  people  dwelling  near  them  are  fuppofed  to  be  fome  of 
the  different  tribes  that  were  tributary  to  the  Mexican  kings, 
and  who  fled  from  their  native  country,  to  feek  an  afylum  in 
thefe  parts,  about  the  time  of  the  coijqucft  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

As  fome  confirmation  of  this  fuppolition  it  is  remarked,  that 
they  have  cliofen  the  moft  interior  parts  for  their  i^eat,  being: 
ftiU  prepofleirevi  with  a  notion  that  the  fca-coafts  Have  been  in- 
fefted  ever  fince  with  monftcrs  vomiting  lire,  and  hurling  about 
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thunder  and  lightning";  from  whofe  bowels  ifliied  men,  who, 
with  unfeen  inftrumcnts,  or  by  the  power  of  magick,  killed  the 
harmlefs  Indians  at  an  aflonilTiing  diftance.  From  fuch  asthefe, 
their  fore-fathers  (according  to  a  tradition  among  them  that 
ftill  remains  unimpaired)  fled  to  the  retired  abodes  they  now  in- 
habit. For  as  they  found  that  the  floating  monfters,  which  had 
thus  terrirled  them  could  not  approach  the  land,  and  that  thofe 
who  had  defcended  from  their  fides  did  not  care  to  make  excur- 
fions  to  any  confiderable  diflance  from  them,  they  formed  a  re- 
folution  to  betake  themfelves  to  fome  country,  that  lay  far  from 
the  fea-coarts,  where  only  they  could  be  fecure  from  fuch  dia- 
bolical enemies.  They  accordingly  fet  out  with  their  families, 
and  after  a  long  peregrination,  i'ettled  themfelves  near  thefe 
mountains,  where  they  concluded  they  had  found  a  place  of 
perfefl;  fecurity. 

The  Winnebagoes,  dwelling  on  the  Fox  River  fwhom  I  have 
already  treated  of)  are  likewife  fuppofed  to  be  fome  ftrolling 
band  from  the  Mexican  countries.  But  they  are  able  to  give 
only  an  imperfedt  account  of  their  original  relidence.  They  fay 
they  formerly  came  a  great  way  from  the  welhvard,  and  were 
driven  by  wars  to  take  refuge  among  theNaudoweflies;  but  as 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  arts,  or  of  the  value  of  gold, 
it  is  rather  to  be  iiippofcd,  that  they  were  driven  ftom  their  an- 
cient fettlcments  by  the  above-mentioned  emigrants,  astheypaf- 
fed  on  towards  their  prefent  habitation. 

Thefe  fuppofitions,  however,  may  want  confirmation;  for 
the  fmaller  tribes  of  Indians  are  fubjeft  to  fuch  various  altera- 
tions in  their  places  of  abode,  from  the  wars  they  are  continu- 
pUy  engaged  in,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  afcertain,  after 
half  a  century,  the  original  fituation  of  any  of  them. 

That  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Shining  Mountains 
are  a  part,  begin  at  JNIexico,  and  continuing  northwaa'd  on  the 
back,  or  to  the  call;  of  California,  feparate  the  waters  of  thofe 
numerous  rivers  that  fall  either  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or 
the  Gulph  of  California.  From  thence  contuniing  their  courfc 
ftill  northward,  between  the  fources  of  the  Mifliffippi  and  the 
livers  that  run  into  the  South  Sea,  they  appear  to  end  in  about 
ibrty-levcn  or  forty-eight  degrees  of  north-latitude,-  where  a 
number  of  rivers  arife,  and  empty  themfelves  either  into  the 
South  Sea,  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  or  into  the  waters  that  commu- 
jiicatc  between  thefe  two  feas. 

Among  thefe  mountains,  thofe  that  lie  to  the  weft  of  the  Ri- 
ver St.  Pierre,  are  called  the  Shining  Mountains,  from  an  infi- 
nite number  ofchryftal  floncs,  of  an  amazing  fize,  with  which 
they  are  covered,  and  which,  when  the  fun  lliines  full  upon 
them,  fparkle  fo  as  to  be  fcen  at  a  very  great  diftancc. 

This  extraordinary  range  of  mountains  is  calculated  to  be 
jnore  than  three  thoufand  miles  in  length,  without  any  very  con- 
jidcrable  intervals,  which  I  believe  furpalles  any  thing  of  the 
Jvind  in  the  other  (juarters  of  the  globe.    Probably  in  future 
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ages  they  may  be  found  to  contain  more  riches  in  their  bowels, 
than  thofe  of  Indoftan  and  Malabar  or  that  are  produced 
on  the  golden  coalt  of  Guinea;  nor  will  I  except  even  the  Pe- 
ruvian mines.  To  the  well:  of  thefe  mountains,  when  explored 
by  future  Columbufes  or  Raleighs,  may  be  found  other  lakes, 
rivers,  and  countries,  full  fraught  with  all  the  ncccifaries  or  lux- 
uries of  life;  and  where  future  generations  may  find  anaiylum, 
whether  driven  from  their  country  by  the  ravages  of  lawlcfs  ty- 
rants, or  by  religious  perfecutions,  or  reluctantly  leaving  it  to 
remedy  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  a  fuperabundant  increafo 
of  inhabitants ;  v/hcther,  1  fay,  impelled  by  thefe,  or  allured  by 
hopes  of  commercial  advantages,  there  is  little  doubt  but  their 
expectations  will  be  fully  gratified  in  thefe  rich  and  unexhauiled 
climes. 

But  to  return  to  the  Aflinipoils  and  Killiftinocs,  whom  I  left 
at  the  Grand  Portage,  and  from  whom  I  received  the  foregoing- 
account  of  the  lakes  that  lie  to  the  north-weft  of  this  place. 

The  traders  we  expected  being  later  this  feafon  than  ufual, 
and  our  numbers  very  confiderable,  for  there  were  more  than 
three  hundred  of  us,  the  flock  of  provifions  we  had  brought 
with  us  was  nearly  exhaufted,  and  ws  waited  with  impatience 
for  their  arrival. 

One  day,  whilfl:  we  were  all  exprefllng  our  willies  for  this  dc- 
iirable  event,  and  looking  from  an  eminence  in  hopes  of  fee- 
ing them  come  over  the  lake,  the  chief  priell  belonging  to  thi; 
band  of  the  Killiftinoes  told  us,  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  conference  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  know  from  him 
when  the  traders  would  arrive.  I  paid  little  attention  to 
this  declaration,  fuppofing  that  it  would  be  productive  of  fome 
juggling  trick,  jult  futliciently  covered  to  deceive  the  ignorant 
Indians.  But  the  lang  of  that  tribe  telling  me  that  this  was 
chiefly  undertaken  by  the  prieft  to  alleviate  my  anxiety,  and  ar 
the  fame  time  to  convince  me  how  much  intereft  he  had  with 
the  Great  Spirit  1  thought  it  nececeffary  to  reftrain  my  animad- 
verllons  on  his  defign. 

The  following  evening  was  fixed  opon  for  this  fpiritual  con- 
ference. When  every  thing  had  been  properly  prepared,  the 
king  came  to  me  and  led  me  to  a  capacious  tent,  the  covering 
of  v/hich  was  drawn  up,  lb  as  to  render  what  was  tranfading 
within  vifible  to  thofe  who  llood  without.  We  found  the  tent: 
furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the  Indians,  but  we  readily 
gained  admiflion,  and  feated  ouriclvcs  on  skins  laid  on  the 
ground  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  center  I  obferved  that  there  was  a  place  of  an  oblong 
iliapc,  which  was  compofed  of  Itakes  ftuck  in  the  ground,  with, 
intervals  between,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cheH:  or  coffin^  Jargt; 
enough  to  contain  the  body  of  a  man.  Thefe  were  of  a  mid- 
dle fize,  and  placed  at  fuch  a  diftancc  from  each  other,  that 
xvhatever  lay  within  them  was  readily  to  be  difcerned.  The 
tent  was  pcrfct^ly  illuminated  by  a  great  number  of  torches  uiadt; 
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fplinters  cut  from  the  pine  or  birch  tree,  which  the  Indians  held 
in  their  hands. 

Ill  a  few  minutes  the  pried:  entered;  when  an  amazing  large 
elk's  skin  being  fpread  on  the  ground,  juft  at  my  feet,  he  laid 
himfelf  down  upon  it,  after  having  ftript  himfelf  of  every  gar- 
ment except  that  which  he  wore  clofe  about  his  middle.  Being 
now  proftrate  on  his  back,  he  firfl  laid  hold  of  one  fide  of  the 
skin,  and  folded  it  over  him,  and  then  the  other;  leaving  only 
his  head  uncovered.  This  was  no  fooner  done,  than  two  of 
the  young  men  who  flood  by,  took  about  forty  yards  of  ftrong 
cord,  made  alfo  of  an  elk's  hide,  and  rolled  it  tight  round  his 
body,  fo  that  he  was  completely  fwathed  within  the  skin.  Be- 
ing thus  bound  up  like  an  Egyptian  Mummy,  one  tookhimbythe 
heels,  and  the  other  by  the  head,  and  lifted  him  over  the  pales 
into  the  inclofure.  I  could  alfo  now  difcern  him  as  plain  as  I 
had  hitherto  done,  and  I  took  care  not  to  turn  my  eyes  a  mo- 
ment from  the  objeft  before  me,  that  I  might  the  more  readily 
deteiSt  the  artitice ;  for  fuch  I  doubted  not  but  that  it  would 
turn  out  to  be. 

The  priell  had  not  Iain  in  this  fituation  more  than  a  few  fe- 
conds,  when  he  began  to  mutter.  This  he  continued  to  do  for 
fome  time,  and  then  by  degrees  grew  louder  and  louder,  till  at 
length  he  ipoke  articulately;  however  what  he  uttered  was  in 
fuch  a  mixed  jargon  of  the  Chipeway,  Ottowaw,  and  Killifti- 
noe  languages,  that  I  could  underiland  but  very  little  of  it. 
Having  continued  in  this  tone  for  a  confiderable  while,  he  at 
laft  exerted  his  voice  to  its  utmoft  pitch,  fometimes raving,  and 
fometimes  praying,  till  he  had  worked  himfelf  into  fuch  an  agi- 
tation, that  he  foamed  at  his  mouth. 

After  having  remained  near  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
place,  and  continued  his  vociferation  with  unabated  vigor,  he 
feemed  to  be  quite  exhaulled,  and  remained  fpeechlefs.  But  in 
an  inftant  he  fprung  upon  his  feet,  notwithftanding  at  the  time 
he  was  put  in,  it  appeared  impoffible  for  him  to  move  either  his 
legs  or  arms,  and  ihaking  off  his  covering,  as  quick  as  if  the 
bands  with  which  it  had  been  bound  were  burned  afunder,  he 
began  to  addrefs  thofe  who  flood  around,  in  a  firm  and  audible 
voice.  "  My  brothers,"  faid  he,  ■"  the  Great  Spirit  has  deign- 
*'  ed  to  hold  a  Talk  with  his  fervant  at  my  earneft  requeft.  He 
*'  has  not,  indeed,  told  me  when  the  perfons  we  expeft,  will  be 
♦'  here;  but  to-morrow,  foon  after  the  fun  has  reached  his 
"  highell:  point  in  the  heavens,  a  canoe  will  arrive,  and  the 
"  people  in  that  will  inform  us  when  the  traders  will  come." 

Having  laid  this,  he  flepped  out  of  the  inclofure,  and  after 
he  had  put  on  his  robes,  difmiifed  the  affembly.  I  own  I  was 
greatly  aftonillied  at  what  I  had  i'een;  but  as  I  obfeved  that  eve- 
ry eye  in  the  company  was  fixed  on  me  with  a  view  to  difcover 
my  fentiments,  I  carefully  concealed  every  emotion. 

The  next  day  the  fun  ilionc  bright,  and  long  before  noon  all 
the  Indians  were  gathered  together  on  the  eminence  that  over- 
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looked  the  lake.  The  old  king  came  to  me  and  asked  me,  whe- 
ther I  had  fo  much  confidence  in  what  the  prieft  had  forctoki', 
as  to  joiii  Jw-^eople  on  the  hill,  and  wait  for  the  completion  of 
it?  I  told  him  I  was  at  a  lofs  what  opinion  to  form  of  the 
prediftion,  but  that  I  would  readily  attend  him.  On  this  we 
v\'alked  together  to  the  place  where  the  others  were  allembled. 
Every  eye  was  again  fixed  by  turns  on  me  and  on  the  lake;  when 
jurt  as  the  fun  had  reached  his  zenith,  agreeable  to  what  the 
prieft  had  foretold,  a  canoe  came  round  a  point  of  land  about 
a  league  diftant.  The  Indians  no  fooner  beheld  it,  than  they 
fet  up  an  univerfal  Ihout,  and  by  their  looks  feemed  to  triumph 
in  the  intereft  their  prieft  thus  evidently  had  with  the  Great 
Spirit. 

In  lefs  than  an  hour  the  canoe  reached  the  Ihore,  when  I  at- 
tended the  king  and  chiefs  to  receive  thofe  who  were  on  board- 
As  foon  as  the  men  were  landed,  we  walked  all  together  to  the 
king's  tent,  when,  according  to  their  invariable  cuftom,  we  be- 
gan to  fmoke;  and  this  we  did,  notwithftanding  our  impatience 
to  know  the  tidings  they  brought,  without  asking  anyqueftions; 
for  the  Indians  are  the  moft  deliberate  people  in  the  world. 
However,  after  fome  trivial  converfation,  the  king  enquired  of 
them,  whether  they  had  feen  any  thing  of  the  traders  ?  The 
men  replied,  that  they  had  parted  from  them  a  few  days  before, 
and  that  they  propofed  being  here  the  fecond  day  from  thepre- 
fent.  They  accordingly  arrived  at  that  time  greatly  to  our  fa- 
tisfaftion,  but  more  particularly  fo  to  that  of  the  Indians,  who 
found  by  this  event  the  importance  both  of  their  prieft  and  of 
their  nation,  greatly  augmented  in  the  fight  of  a  ftranger. 

This  ftory  I  acknowledge  appears  to  carry  with  it  marks  of 
great  credulity  in  the  relator.  But  no  one  is  lefs  tinfliured  with 
that  weaknefs  than  myfelf.  The  circumftances  of  it,  I  own,  are 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature;  however,  as  I  can  vouch  for 
their  being  free  from  either  exaggeration  or  mifreprefentation, 
being  myfelf  a  cool  and  difpalTionate  obferver  of  them  all,  I 
thought  it  neceflary  to  give  them  to  the  public.  And  this  I  do 
without  wifliing  to  millead  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  or  to 
make  any  fuperftitious  impreflions  on  their  minds,  but  leaving 
them  to  draw  from  it  what  conclufions  they  pleafe. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  Affinipoils.  with  a  part  of 
whom  I  met  here,  are  a  revolted  band  of  the  Naudoweffies ; 
who  on  account  of  fome  real  or  imagined  grievances,  for  the 
Indians  in  general  are  very  tenacious  of  their  liberty,  had  fepa- 
jatcd  themlelves  from  their  countrymen,  and  fought  for  free- 
dom at  the  expence  of  their  eafe.  For  the  country  tliey  now 
inhabit  about  the  borders  of  Lake  Winnepeek,  being  much  far- 
ther north,  is  not  near  fo  fertile  or  agreeable  as  that  they  have 
relinquiiTied.  They  ftill  retain  the  language  and  manners  of 
their  former  alTociates. 

The  Killiftinoes,  now  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Ai'nni- 
poils,  for  they  alfo  dwell  near  the  lamc  lake,  and  on  the  wa- 
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t^rs  of  the  River  Boutbon,  appear  to  Tiave  been  originali/  a 
tribe  of  the  Cliipt^ways,  as  they  fpeak  their  language,  though  in 
a  different  dialect.  Their  nation  confifts  of  about  three^orfouf 
hundred  warriors,  and  they  feem  to  be  i  hardy  brave  people. 
I  have  already  given  an  account  of  their  country  when  1  treated 
of  Lake  Winnepeek.  As  they  refide  within  the  limits  of  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  they  generally  trade  at  the  faftories  which  belong  to 
that  company,  but,  for  the  reafons  mentioned  before,  they  fre- 
quently come  to  the  place  where  I  happened  to  join  them,  in 
order  to  meet  the  traders  from  Michillimackinac. 

The  anxiety  I  had  felt  on  account  of  the  traders  delay,  was 
not  much  alleviated  by  their  arrival.  I  again  found  my  expec- 
tations difappointed,  fori  was  not  able  to  procure  the  goods  I 
^\inted  from  any  of  them.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  over 
my  defigns,  and  return  to  the  place  from  whence  I  firfl:  began  my 
extcnfive  circuit.  I  accordingly  took  leave  of  the  old  king  of 
the  Killiftinoes,  with  the  chiefs  of  both  bands,  and  departed. 
This  prince  was  upwards  of  fixty  years  of  age,  tall  and  llightly 
made,  but  he  carried  himfelf  very  cre6l.'  He  was  of  a  cour- 
teous, affable  difpofition,  and  treated  me,  as  did  all  the  chiefs, 
v/ith  great  civility. 

I  obicrved  that  this  people  ftill  continued  a  cuflom,  that  ap- 
peared to  have  been  univerfal  before  any  of  them  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  Europeans,  that  of  compli- 
menting ftrangers  with  the  company  of  their  wives;  and  this  is 
not  only  praftifed  by  the  lower  ranks,  but  by  the  chiefs  thera- 
.felves,  who  efteem  it  the  greatefl  proof  of  courtefy  they  can 
give  a  ftranger. 

The  beginning  of  Oflober,  after  having  coafled  round  the 
north  and  eafl  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  I  arrived  at  Cadot's 
Fort,  which  adjoins  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie,  and  is  fituated 
near  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  it. 

Lake- Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake  from  its 
northern  ficuation,  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its  being  fuperior 
in  magnitude,to  any  of  the  Lakes  on  that  vail  continent.  It  might 
juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
i.he  largcft  body  of  freft  water  on  the  globe.  Its  circumference, 
;:ccording  to  the  French  charts,  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles; 
but  I  believe,  that  if  it  was  coafied  round,  and  the  utmnft  ex- 
tent of  every  bay  taken,  it  would  exceed  fixtcen  hundred. 

After  I  firft  entered  it  from  Goddard's  River  on  the  weflEay, 
i  coallcd  near  twelve  hundred  miles  of  the  north  andeafl:  lliores 
of  it,  and  obferved  that  the  greateft  part  ot  that  extcnfive  tracl 
was  bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven  ground.  The  water  in  gene- 
ral appeared  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  rocks.  When  it  was  calm,  and 
the  fun  flione  bright,  I  could  fit  in  my  canoe,  where  the  depth 
was  upwards  of  fix  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge  piles  of  itone 
St  the  bottom,  of  different  fliapes,  fomcofAvhich  appeared  as 
if  they  were  hewn.  The  water  at  this  time  was  as  pure  and 
tranfparcnt  as  air^  and  my  canoe  feemed  as  if  it  hung  fuipcnd- 
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ed  in  that  element.  It  was  impoflible  to  look  attentively  through 
this  limpid  medium  at  the  rocks  below,  without  finding,  before 
many  minutes  were  elapfed,  your  head  fwim,  and  your  eyes  no 
longer  able  to  behold  the  dazzling  fcene. 

1  difcovered  alfo  by  accident  another  extraordinary  proper- 
ty in  the  waters  of  this  lalie.  Though  it  was  in  the  month  of 
July  that  I  paired  over  it,  and  the  furface  of  the  water,  from 
t!ie  heat  of  the  fuperambient  air,  impregnated  with  no  fmall 
degree  of  warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cup  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  was  fo  excefllve- 
ly  cold,  that  it  had  the  fame  effeft  when  received  into  the  mouth 
as  ice. 

The  fituation  of  this  Lake  is  varioufly  laid  down ;  but  from 
the  mofl:  exaft  oblervations  I  could  make,  it  lies  between  forty- 
fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north-latitude,  and  between  eighty-four 
and  ninety-three  degrees  of  well:  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
London. 

There  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  which  are  very 
large;  and  if  the  land  of  them  is  proper  for  cultivation,  there 
appears  to  be  iufficient  to  form  on  each  a  confider  able  province; 
efpecially  on  Ifle  Royal,  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  an  hundred 
miles  long,  and  in  many  places  forty  broad.  But  there  is  no 
way  at  prefent  of  afcertaining  the  exaft  length  or  breadth  of  ei- 
ther. Even  the  French,  who  always  kept  a  fmall  fchooner  on 
this  lake,  whiift  they  were  in  pofTelfion  of  Canada,  by  which 
•they  could  have  made  this  difcovery,  have  only  acquired  a  flight 
knowledge  of  the  external  parts  of  thefe  iflands;  at  leafl  they 
have  never  publilTied  any  account  of  the  hiternal  parts  of  them, 
that  I  could  get  intelligence  of. 

Nor  was  I  able  to  difcover  from  any  of  the  converfations 
which  I  held  with-  the  neighbouring  Indians,  that  they  had  ever 
made  any  fettlements  on  them,  or  even  landed  there  in  their 
hunting  excur lions.  From  what  I  could  gather  by  their  dif- 
coune,  they  fuppofe  them  to  have  been,  from  their  firft  infor- 
mation, the  refidence  of  the  Great  Spirit;  and  relate  many  ri- 
diculous ftories  of  enchantment  andmagical  tricks  thathadbeen 
experienced  by  fuch  as  were  obliged  through  ftrefs  of  weather 
to  take  iTielt-er  on  them. 

One  of  the  Cbip^way  chiefs  told  me,  that  fome  of  their 
people  being  once  driven  on  the  ifland  of  Mauropas,  which  lies 
towards  the  north-ealt  part  of  the  lake,  found  on  it  large  quan- 
tities of  a  heavy  ihining  yellow  fand,  that  from  their  defcrip- 
tion  mufl:  have  been  gold  duft.  Being  flruck  with  the  beautiful 
appearanee  of  it,  in  the  morning,  when  they  re-entered  their 
canoe,  they  attempted  to  bring  fome  away;  but  a  fpirit  of  an 
amazing  flze,  according  to  their  account  flxty  teet  in  height, 
ftrode  in  the  water  after  them,  and  commanded  them  to  deliver 
back  what  they  had  taken  away.  Terrified  at  his  gigantic  fta- 
ture,  and  ieeing  that  he  had  nearly  overtaken  them,  they  were 
glad  to  reftore  their  fhining  treafure;  gn  which  tjiey  were  fuf- 
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fered  to  depart  without  further  moleftation.  Since  this  incident, 
no  Indian  that  has  ever  heard  of  it,  will  venture  near  the  fame 
haunted  coart.  Befides  this,  they  recounted  to  me  many  other 
Tories  of  thefe  illands,  equally  fabulous. 

The  country  on  the  north  and  eaft  parts  of  Lake  Superior  is 
very  mountainous  and  barren.  The  weather  being  intenfely  cold- 
in  the  winter,  and  the  fun  having  but  little  power  in  the  fum- 
mer,  vegetation  there  is  very  flow;  and  confequently  but  little 
fruit  is  to  be  found  on  its  iliore.  It  however  produces  fome 
few  fpecies  in  great  abundance.  Whirtleberries  of  an  uncom- 
mon fize,  and  tine  flavour,  grow  on  the  mountains  near  the  lake 
in  amazing  quantities ;  as  do  black  currants  and  gooiberries  in 
the  lame  luxuriant  manner. 

But  the  fruit  which  exceeds  all  the  others,  is  a  berry  refemb- 
ling  a  rafberry  in  its  manner  of  growth,  but  of  a  lighter  red, 
and  much  larger ;  its  tafle  is  far  more  delicious  than  the  fruit  I 
liave  compared  it  too,  notwithftanding  that  it  is  fo  highly  ef- 
teemed  in  Europe :  it  grows  on  a  ihnib  of  the  nature  of  a  vine, 
with  leaves  iimilar  to  thofe  of  the  grape;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  was  it  tranfplanted  into  a  warmer  and  more  kindly  climate, 
it  would  prove  a  moll:  rare  and  delicious  fruit. 

Two  very  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  on 
the  north  and  north-eaft  fide ;  one  is  called  the  Nipegon  River,  or, 
as  the  French  pronoimce  it,  the  Allanipegon,  which  leads  to  a  band 
of  the  Chipeways,  inhabiting  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  the 
other  is  termed  the  Michipicooton  River,  the  fource  of  which 
is  fituatcd  towards  James's  Bay,  from  whence  there  is  but  a 
fhort  carriage  to  another  river,  which  empties  itfelf  into  that 
bay,  at  a  fort  belonging  to  the  company.  It  was  by  thispaffage 
that  a  party  of  French  from  Michillimackinac  invaded  the 
fcttlements  of  that  focicty  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Having 
taken  and  deilroyed  their  forts,  they  brought  the  cannon  which 
they  found  in  them  to  the  lo.trefs  from  whence  they  had  iffued;  thefe 
were  fmall  brafs  pieces,  and  remain  there  to  this  prefcnt  time; 
tiaving,  through  the  ufual  revolutions  of  fortune,  returned  to 
the  poffeffion  of  their  former  mafters. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that  juft  before  it 
enters  the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  of  more  than  fix  hundred  feet.  Being  very  narrow, 
it  appears  at  a  dirtance  like  a  white  garter  fulpended  in  the  air. 
A  few  Indians  inhabit  round  the  eafiiern  borders  of  this  lake, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Algonkins,  M'ho  formerly 
poUciled  this  country,  but  who  have  been  nearly  extirpated  by 
tJhe  Iroquois  of  Canada.  Lake  Superior  has  near  forty  rivers 
that  fall  into  it,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  confiderable  fize.  On 
the  ibuth-fide  of  ic  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape,  of  about  fix- 
ty  miles  in  length,  called  Point  Chegomcgan.  it  might  as  pro- 
perly be  termed  a  peninfula,  as  it  is  nearly  feparated  from  the 
continent,  on  the  eafi:  fide,  by  a  narrow  bay  that  extends  from 
Quit  to  weft.     Gaiioes  have  but  a  ihoit  portage  acrofs  the  ifth- 
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miis,  whereas  if  they  coaft  it  round,  the  voyage  is  more  than 
an  hundred  miles. 

About  that  diftance  to  the  weft  of  the  cape  juft  defcribed,  a 
confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lake,  the  head  of  which  is  coni- 
pofed  of  a  great  affemblageof  fmall  ftreams.  This  river  is  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  found  on  and 
near  its  banks.  A  metal  which  is  met  with  alfo  in  feveral  other 
places  on  this  coaft.  I  obferved  that  many  of  the  fmall  iflands, 
particularly  thofe  on  the  eaftern  iTiores,  were  covered  with 
copper  ore.  They  appeared  like  beds  of  copperas,  of  which 
many  tuns  lay  in  a  fmall  fpace. 

A  company  of  adventurers  from  England  began,  foon  after 
the  conquell  of  Canada,  to  bring  away  fome  of  this  metal,  but 
the  diftrafted  fituation  of  affairs  in  America  has  obliged  them  to 
relinquilli  their  fcheme.  It  might  in  future  times  be  made  a  ve- 
ry advantageous  trade,  as  the  metal,  which  cofts  nothing  on  the 
fpot,  and  requires  but  little  expence  to  get  it  on  board,  could 
be  conveyed  in  boats  or  canoes  through  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie, 
$0  the  IlleofSt.  Jofeph,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Straight* 
near  the  entrance  into  Lake  Huron;  from  thence  it  might  be 
put  on  board  larger  veffels,  and  in  them  tranfported  acrofs  that 
lake  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  there  being  carried  by  land  acrofs 
the  Portage,  it  might  be  conveyed  Avithout  much  more  obftruc- 
tion  to  Quebec.  The  cheapnefs  andeafe  with  which  any  quan- 
tity of  it  may  be  procured,  will  make  up  for  the  length  of  way 
that  is  necellary  to  tranfport  it  before  it  reaches  the  fea  coalt, 
and  enable  the  proprietors  to  fend  it  to  foreign  markets  on  as 
good  terms  as  it  can  be  exported  from  other  countries. 

Lake  Superior  abounds  with  a  variety  of  filh,  the  principal 
^d  beft  are  the  trout  and  fturgeon,  which  may  be  caught  at  al- 
moft  any  feafon  in  the  greatell  abundance.  The  trouts  in  ge- 
neral weigh  about  twelve  pounds,  but  fome  are  caught  that  e.\- 
ceed  fifty.  Befides  thefe,  afpecies  of  white  filTi  is  taken  in  great 
quantities  here,  that  refemble  a  Iliad  in  their  iliape,  but  they 
are  rather  thicker,  and  lefs  bony;  they  weigh  about  four  pounds 
each,  and  are  of  a  delicious  taile.  The  bell:  way  of  catching 
thefe  filli  is  with  a  net ;  but  the  trout  might  be  taken  at  all 
times  with  the  hook.  There  are  likewife  many  forts  of  fmaller 
filli  in  great  plenty  here,  and  which  may  be  taken  with  eafe ; 
among  thefe  is  a  fort  refembling  a  herring,  that  are  generally 
made  ufe  of  as  a  bait  for  the  trout.  Very  fmall  crabs,  not  larger 
than  half  a  crown  piece,  are  found  both  in  this  and  Lake  Mi- 
chegan. 

This  Lake  is  as  much  aiFecledby  ftorms  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
<he  waves  run  as  high,  and  are  equally  as  dangerous  to  ihips. 
3t  difcharges  its  waters  from  the  fouth-eaft  corner,  through  the 
Straights  of  St.  Marie.  At  the  uppeis  end  of  thefe  Straights 
ftands  a  fort  that  receives  its  name  from  them,  commanded  by 
Monf.  Cadot,  a  French  Canajdian,  who  being  proprietor  of  the 
foil,  is  ftill  permitted  to  keep  poffcllion  of  it.    JNear  this  fort 
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is  a  very  ftrong  rapid,  againft  which,  though  it  is   impoflible 
for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet  when  conduced  by  careful  pilots,  they 
might  pafs  down  without  danger. 

Though  Lake  Superior,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  fup- 
plied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of  which  are  confiderable  ones, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  waters  which 
are  conveyed  into  it  by  thefe  rivers,  are  carried  off  at  this  eva- 
cuation. How  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  waters  can  be  dif- 
pofed  of,  as  it  muft  certainly  be  by  fome  means  or  other,  with- 
out which  the  circumference  of  the  lake  would  be  continually 
enlarging,  I  know  not:  that  it  does  not  empty  itfelf,  as  the  Me- 
diterranean fea  is  fuppofed  to  do,  by  an  under  current,  which 
perpetually  counterafts  that  near  the  furface,  is  certain ;  for 
the  ftream  which  falls  over  the  rock  is  not  more  than  iive  or  fix 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  whole  of  it  pafles  on  through  the  Straights 
into  the  adjacent  lake;  nor  is  it  probable  that  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity can  be  abforbedby  exhalations;  confequently  they  muftfind 
a  paffage  through  fome  fubterranean  cavities,  deep,  unfathom- 
able, and  never  to  be  explored. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Marie  do  not  defcend  perpendicularly  as  thofe 
of  Niagara  or  St.  Anthony  do,  but  confift  of  a  rapid  which  con- 
tinues near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  over  which  canoes  well 
piloted  might  pafs. 

At  the  bottom  of  thefe  Falls,  Nature  has  formed  a  moft  com- 
modious ftation  for  catching  the  filh  which  are  to  be  found  there 
in  immenfe  quantities.  Perfons  ftanding  on  the  rocks  that  lie 
adjacent  to  it,  may  take  with  dipping  nets,  about  the  months  of 
September  and  Oftober,  the  white  filli  before  mentioned;  at 
that  feafon,  together  with  feveral  other  fpecies,  they  croud  up 
to  this  fpot  in  fuch  amazing  fhoals,  that  enough  may  be  taken 
to  fupply,  when  properly  cured,  thoufands  of  inhabitants  through- 
out the  year. 

The  Straights  of  St.  Marie  are  about  forty  miles  long,  bear- 
ing fouth-eaft,  but  varying  much  in  their  breadth.  The  current 
"between  the  Falls  and  Lake  Huron  is  not  fo  rapid  as  might  be 
expefled,  nor  do  they  prevent  the  navigation  of  fliips  of  bur- 
den as  far  up  as  the  ifland  of  St.  Jofeph. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  travellers  that  the  entrance  into  Lake 
Superior,  from  thefe  Straights,  affords  one  of  thcmoftpleafing 
profpefts  in  the  world.  The  place  in  which  this  might  be  view- 
ed to  the  greatefl:  advantage,  is  juft  at  the  opening  of  the  lake, 
from  whence  may  be  feen  on  the  left,  many  beautiful  little 
iflands  that  extend  a  confiderable  way  before  youj  and  on  the 
right,  an  agreeable  fucceflion  of  fmall  points  of  land,  that  pro>- 
jcCt  a  little  way  into  the. water,  and  contribute,  with  the iflands» 
to  render  this  delightful  bafon  (as  it  might  be  termed)  cahii  and 
fecure  from  the  ravages  of  thole  tempeftuous  winds  by  which 
the  adjoining  lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

.    Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  now  enter  from  the  Straights 
of  St.  Marie,  is  tho  ne.st  in  magnitude  to  Lykc  Superior.     It 
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lies  between  forty-two  and  forty- fix  degrees  of  jiorth  latitude, 
and  leventy-nine  and  eighty-five  degrees  of  weft  longitude.     Iti 
f\ape  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  circumference  about  one  thou- 
fand  miles. 

On  the  north  fide  of  it  lies  an  ifland  that  is  remarkable  for 
being  near  an  hundred  mites  in  length,  and  no  more  than  eight 
miles  broad.  This  iiland  is  knov\rn  by  the  name  of  Manataulin, 
which  fignities  a  Place  of  Spirits,  and  is  confidered  by  the  In* 
dians  as  facrcd  as  thoic  already  mentioned  in  Lake  Superior, 

About  the  middle  of  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  this  lake,  is  Sa- 
ganaum  Bay.  The  capes  that  feparate  this  bay  from  the  lake, 
are  about  eighteen  miles  dillant  from  each  other;  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  intermediate  fpace  ftand  two  iflands,  which  greatly 
tend  to  facilitate  the  pallage  of  canoes  and  fmall  veHTels,  by  af- 
fording "them  llielter,  as  without  this  fecurity  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  venture  acvois  fo  wide  a  fea;  and  the  coaftingrounj 
the  bay  would  make  the  voyage  long  and  tedious.  This  bay  is 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  apd  in  general  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  broad. 

Nearly  half  way  between  Saganaum  Bay  and  the  north-weft 
corner  of  the  Lake,  lies  another,  which  is  termed  Thunder 
Kay.  The  Lidians,  who  have  frequented  thefe  parts  from  time 
immemorial,  and  every  European  traveller  that  has  palfed  through 
it,  have  unanimoufly  agreed  to  call  it  by  this  name,  on  accounc 
of  the  continual  thunder  they  have  always  obferved  here.  The 
bay  is  about  nine  miles  broad,  and  the  fame  in  length,  and 
whilft  I  was  paffing  over  it,  which  took  me  up  near  twenty-four 
hours^  it  thundered  and  lightened  during  the  greateft  part  of 
the  time  to  an  excelllve  degree. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  vifible  reafon  for  this  that  I  could 
difcover,  nor  is  the  country  in  general  fubjed  to  thunder ;  the 
hills  that  flood  around  were  not  of  a  remarkable  height,  nei- 
ther did  the  external  parts  of  them  feem  to  be  covered  with  any 
fulphureous  ful^ance.  But  as  this  phenomenon  muit  originate 
from  fome  natural  caufe,  1  conjecture  that  the  Ihores  of  the 
bay,  or  the  adjacent  mountains,  are  either  impregnated  with  an 
uncommon  quantity  of  fulphureous  matter,  or  contain  fome  me- 
tal or  mineral  apt  to  attract  in  a  great  degree,  the  electrical  par- 
ticles that  are  hourly  borne  over  them  by  the  paflant  clouds. 
But  the  folution  of  this,  and  thofe  other  philofophical  remarks 
which  cafually  occur  throughout  thefe  pages,  I  leave  to  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  abler  heads. 

The  tilli  in  Lake  Huron  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  in  Lake 
Superior.  Some  of  the  land  on  its  banks  is  very  fertile,  and 
proper  for  cultivation,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  fandy  and  barren. 
The  promontory  that  feparates  this  lake  from  Lake  Michegan, 
is  compofed  of  a  vafl:  plain,  upwards  of  one  hundred  m.iles  long, 
but  varying  in  its  breadth,  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  broad. 
This  traa,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  divided  into  almoin 
an  e^ual  portion  between  the  Ottowaw  and  Chipcway  Lidians. 
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^t*  the  north-eaft  corner  this  lake  has  a  communication  with 
Lake  Michegan,  by  the  Straits  of  Michillimackinac  already  de-i 
fcribed.  / 

I  had  like  to  have  omitted  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance, 
relative  to  thefe  Straights.  According  to  obfervations  made  by 
the  French,  whilft  they  were  in  poiTeffion  of  the  fort:  although 
there  is  no  diurnal  flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  waters, 
yet,  from  an  exaft  attention  to  their  ftate,  a  periodical  alterati- 
on in  them  has  been  difcovered.  It  was  obferved  that  they 
arofe  by  gradual,  but  almoft  imperceptible  degrees  till  they  had 
reached  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  This  vvasaccomplilhed 
in  feven  years  and  a  half;  and  in  the  fame  fpace  they  as  gently 
decreafed,  till  they  had  reached  their  former  fituation;  fo  that 
in  fifteen  years  they  bad  completed  this  inexplicable  revolu- 
tion. 

At  the  time  I  was  there,  the  truthof  thefe  obfervations  could 
not  be  confirmed  by  the  Engliih,  as  they  had  then  been  only  a 
few  years  in  pofleflion  of  the  fort;  but  they  all  agreed  that  fome. 
alteration  in  the  limits  of  the  Straights  was  apparent.  AH  thefe 
lakes  are  fo  affefted  by  the  winds,  as  fometimes  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tide,  according  as  they  happen  to  blow ;  but  this 
is  only  temporary  and  partial. 

A  great  number  of  the  Chipdway  Indians  live  fcattered  around 
this  Lake,  particularly  near  Saganaum  Bay.  On  its  banks  are 
found  an  amazing  quantity  of  the  fand  cherries,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent country  nearly  the  fame  fruits  as  thofe  that  grow  about 
the  other  lakes. 

From  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie  I  leifurely  proceeded  back  to 
Michillimackinac,  and  arrived  there  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber 1767,  having  been  fourteen  months  on  this  extenfive  tour, 
travelled  near  four  thoufand  miles,  and  vilited  twelve  nations  of 
Indians  lying  to  the  weft  and  north  of  this  place.  The  winter 
fctting  in  foon  after  my  arrival,  I  was  obliged  to  tarry  there 
till  the  June  following,  the  navigation  over  Lake  Huren  for 
large  velTels  not  being  open,  on  account  of  the  ice,  till  that 
time.  Meeting  here  with  fociable  company,  I  paffed  thefe 
months  very  agreeably,  and  without  finding  the  hours  tedi- 
ous. 

One  of  my  chief  amufements  was  that  of  filTiing  for  trouts. 
Though  the  Straights  were  covered  with  ice,  we  found  means 
to  make  holes  through  it,  and  letting  down  ftrong  lines  of  fif- 
teen yards  in  length,  to  which  were  fixed  three  or  four  hooks 
baited  with  the  fmall  fifli  before  defcribed,  we  frequently  caught 
two  at  a  time  of  forty  pounds  weight  each;  but  the  common 
iize  is  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  Thefe  are  moft  delicious 
food.  The  method  of  preferving  them  during  the  three  months 
the  winter  generally  lafts,  is  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  air;  and 
in  one  night  they  will  be^  frozen  fo  hard  that  they  will  keep  as 
well  as  if  they  were  cured  vi^ith  fait. 

I  have 
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I  have  only  pointed  out  in  tlie  plan  of  my  travels  the  cir- 
cuit I  made  irom  my  leaving  Michillimackinac  till  I  arrived  again 
at  that  fort.  Thofe  countries  that  lie  nearer  to  the  colonies  have 
been  fo  often  and  lb  minutely  defcribed,  that  any  further  ac- 
count of  them  would  be  ufelefs.  I  ihall  therefore  only  give  my 
Readers  in  the  remainder  of  my  journal,  as  I  at  firft  propofed, 
a  defcription  of  the  other  great  lakes  of  Canada,  many  of 
which  I  have  navigated  over,  and  relate  at  the  fame  tijiie  a  few- 
particular  incidents  that  I  trull:  will  not  be  found  inapplicableor 
unentertaining. 

In  June  1768  I  left  Michillimackinac,  and  returned  in  the 
Gladwyn  Schooner,  a  velTel  of  about  eighty  tons  burthen,  over 
Lake  Huron  to  Lake  St.  Claire,  where  we  left  theihip,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  boats  to  Detroit.  This  lake  is  about  ninety  miles  in 
circumference,  and  by  the  way  of  Huron  River,  which  runs 
from  the  fouth  corner  of  Lake  Huron,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michegan,  and  Huron.  Its  form 
is  rather  round,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  deep  enough  for  the 
navigation  of  large  velTels,  but  towards  the  middle  of  it  there 
is  a  bar  of  fand,  which  prevents  thofe  that  are  loaded  froni 
palling  over  it.  Such  as  are  in  ballaft  only  may  find  water 
fufficient  to  carry  them  quite  through;  the  cargoes,  however,  of 
fuch  as  are  freighted  muft  be  taken  out,  and  after  being  tranC- 
ported   acrofs   the  bar  in  boats,    re-lhipped  again. 

The  river  that  runs  from  Lake  St.  Claire  to  Lake  Erie  (or  ra- 
ther the  Straight,  for  thus  it  might  be  termed  from  its  namej 
is  called  Detroit,  which  is  in  French,  the  Straight.  It  runs 
nearly  fouth,  has  a  gentle  current,  and  depth  of  water  fuffici*- 
ent  for  Ihips  of  coniiderable  burthen.  The  town  of  Detroit  is 
Ctuated  on  the  weftern  banks  of  this  river,  about  nine  miles  be- 
low Lake  St.  Claire. 

Almoft  oppofite  on  the  eaftern  Ihore,  is  the  village  of  the  an- 
cient Hurons :  a  tribe  of  Indians  which  have  been  treated  of  by 
fo  many  writers,  that  adhering  to  the  reftrictions  I  have  laid, 
myfelf  under  of  only  defcribing  places  and  people  little  known, 
or  incidents  that  have  pafled  unnoticed  by  others,  I  iliall  omit 
giving  a  defcription  of  them.  A  millionary  of  the  order  ofCar- 
thufian  Friars,  by  permilfion  of  the  bilTiop  of  Canada,  refides 
among  them. 

The  banks  of  the  River  Detroit,  both  above  and  below  thefe 
towns,  are  covered  with  fettlements  that  extend  more  than 
twenty  miles;  the  country  being  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  pro- 
per for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats  and  peas. 
It  has  alfo  many  fpots  of  fine  pafturage ;  but  as  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  French  that  fubmitted  to  the  EngliiTi  govern- 
ment, after  the  conqueft  of  thefe  parts  by  General  Amherft,  are 
more  attentive  to  the  Indian  trade  than  to  farming,  it  is  but 
badly  cultivated. 

The  town  of  Detroit  contains  upv/ards  of  one  hundred  houfes. 
The  ftreets  aie  fomewhat  regular,  and  have  a  range  of  very  con- 
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Venient  and  handfome  barracks,  with  a  Tpacious  parade  at  the 
fouth  end.  On  the  wefi;  fide  lies  the  King's  garden,  belonging 
to  the  governor,  which  is  very  well  laid  out  and  kept  in  good 
order.  The  fortifications  of  the  town  confiftof  a  flrong  llock- 
ade,  made  of  round  piles,  rixcd  lirmly  in  the  ground,  and  lined 
^ith  palifades.  Thefe  are  defended  by  fome  fmall  ballions,  on 
which  are  mounted  a  few  indiiFerent  canflon  of  an  inconfiderable 
fize,  jufl:  fufficient  for  its  defence  againlUhe  Indians,  or  an  ene- 
my not  provided  with  artillery. 

The  garrifon,  in  time  of  peace,  confifts  of  two  huirdred  men, 
commanded  by  a  field  officer,  who  adls  as  chief  magiftr ate  under 
the  governor  of  Canada.  Mr.  Turnbul!,  captain  of  the  6oth 
regiment,  or  Royai  Americans,  was  commandant  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there.  This  gentleman  was  defervedly  eftecmed 
and  refpefted,  both  by  the  inhabitants  and  traders,  for  the  pro- 
priety of  his  condu(5l;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  thus  publickly  making  my  acknowledgments  to  him  for  the 
civilities  I  received  from  him  during  my  ilay. 

In  the  year  1762,  in  the  month  of  July,  it  rained  on  this  town 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  a  fulphurcous  water  of  the  colour  and 
confirtcncc  of  ink;  fome  of  which  being  coUecled  into  bottles, 
and  wrote  with  appeared  perfectly  intelligible  on  thepaper,  and 
anfwered  every  purpofe  of  that  ufeful  liquid.  Soon  after,  the 
Indian  wars  already  fpoken  of,  broke  out  in  thefe  parts.  Imean 
not  to  fay  that  this  incident  was  ominous  of  them,  notwitbdand- 
ing  it  is  well  known  that  innumerable  well  attclled  inllances  of 
extraordinary  phoenoraena  happening  before  extraordinary 
e^'ents,  have  been  recorded  in  almoll  every  age  by  hillorians  of 
veracity;  I  only  relate  the  circumftances  as  a  faft  of  which  I 
■RMS  informed  by  many  pcrfons  of  undoubted  probity,  and  leave 
my  readers,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  to  draw  their  own  con- 
tlulions  from  it. 

Pontiac,  under  whom  the  party  that  furprized  Fort  MichilH- 
mackinac,  as  related  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  afted,  was 
an  enterprizing  chief  or  head-warrior  of  the  Miames.  During 
the  late  war  between  the  Englilli  and  the  French,  he  had  been  a 
ttcady  friend  to  the  latter,  and  continued  his  inveteracy  to 
the  former,  even  after  peace  had  been  concluded  between  thefe 
two  nations.  Unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  he 
had  been  fo  long  engaged  in,  he  coUeftcd  an  army  of  confe-  . 
derate  Indians,  confining  of  the  nations  before  eiiumerated,  with 
an  intention  to  renew  the  war.  Hov/ever,  inltead  of  openly 
attacking  the  Englil"h  fcttlcments,  he  laid  a  fcheme  for  taking  b/ 
furprize  thofc  forts  -mi  the  extremities  which  they  had  lately 
gained  poflcflion  of. 

How  well  the  party  he  detached  to  take  Fort  Michillimacki- 
nac  fuccecded,  the  reader  already  knows.  To  get  into  his  hands,, 
Detroit,  a  place  of  greater  ccnfcquence,  and  much  better 
guarded,  required  gre;itor  refolution,  and  more  confummate 
art.     fie  of  courfc  took  the  management  of  this  expedition  on 
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himfelf,  and  drew  near  it  with  the  principal  body  of  his  troops; 
He  was  however  prevented  from  carrying  his  defigns  into  exe- 
cution by  an  apparently  trivial  and  unforefeen  circumftance.  On 
fuch  does  the  fate  of  mighty  Empires  frequently  depend  ! 

The  town  of  t)etroit,  when  Pontiac  formed  his  plan.  waSgar- 
rifoned  by  about  three  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Major 
Cladwyn,  a  gallant  officer.  As  at  that  time  every  appearance 
of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Indians  feemed  to  be  on  a  friend- 
ly footing,  Pontiac  approached  the  Fort,  without  exciting  any 
fufpicions  in  the  breaft  of  the  governor  or  the  inhabitants.  He 
encamped  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  and  fent  to  let  the  com- 
mandant know  that  he  was  come  to  trade;  and  being  defirous 
of  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  between  the  EnglifK  and  his 
nation,  defired  that  he  and  his  chiefs  might  be  admitted  to  hold 
a  council  with  him.  The  governor  ftill  unfufpicious,  and  not 
in  the  leaft  doubting  the  fincerity  of  the  Indians,  granted  their 
general's  requeft,  and  fixed  on  the  next  morning  for  their  re- 
ception. 

The  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian  woman  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Major  Gladwyn,  to  make  him  a  pair  of  Indian  iTioes, 
out  of  curious  elk-skin,  brought  them  home.  The  Major  was 
fo  pleafed  with  them,  that,  intending  thefe  as  a  prefent  for  a 
friend,  he  ordered  her  to  take  the  remainder  back,  and  make 
it  into  others  for  himfelf.  He  then  direfted  his  fervant  to  pay 
her  for  thofe  fhe  had  done,  and  difmilTed  her.  The  woman 
Went  to  the  door  that  led  to  the  ftreet,  but  no  further;  Ihe 
there  loitered  about  as  if  (he  had  not  finilhed  the  bufinei^  on 
which  ihe  came.  A  fervant  at  length  obferved  her,  and  asked 
her  why  flie  ftaid  there;  ihe  gave  him,  however,  no  ahfwer. 

Some  iTiort  time  after,  the  governor  himfelf  faw  her;  and  en- 
quired of  his  fervant  what  occafioned  her  ftay.  Not  being  able 
to  get  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer,  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  cal- 
led in.  When  flie  came  into  his  prefence  he  defired  to  know 
what  was  the  reafon  of  her  loitering  about,  and  not  haftening 
home  before  the  gates  were  iTiut,  that  ihe  might  complete  in 
due  time  the  work  he  had  given  her  to  do.  She  told  him,  after 
much  hefitation,  that  as  he  had  always  behaved  with  great  good- 
nefs  towards  her,  fhe  was  unwilling  to  take  away  the  remainder 
of  the  skin,  becaufe  he  put  fo  great  a  value  upon  it;  and  yet 
had  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  herfelf  to  tell  him  fo.  Hei 
then  asked  her,  why  ihe  was  more  reluftant  to  do  fo  now,  than 
Ihe  had  been  when  fhe  made  the  former  pair.  With  increafed 
reludance  ihe  anf'wered,  that  ihe  never  ihould  be  able  to  bring 
them  back. 

His  curiolity  being  now  excited,  he  infilled  on  her  difclofing' 
to  him  the  fecret  that  feemed  to  be  firuggling  in  her  bofom  for 
utterance.  At  laft,  on  receiving  a  promife  that  the  intelligence 
ihe  was  about  to  give  him  ihould  not  turn  to  her  prejudice,  and 
that  if  it  appeared  to  be  beneficial  fhe  fhouldbe'rewarded  for  it, 
ihe  informed  him,  that  at  the  council  to  be  held  with  the  In- 
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dians  the  following  day,  Pontiac  and  hi?  chiefs  intended  to  mur. 
der  him ;  and,  after  having  maflacred  the  garrifon  and  inhabi- 
tants, to  plunder  the  town.  That  for  this  purpofeali  the  chiefs 
who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  council-room  had  cut  their 
guns  Ihort,  fo  that  they  could  conceal  them  under  their  blan- 
kets; with  which,  at  a  fignal  given  by  their  general,  on  deliver- 
ing the  belt,  they  were  all  to  rife  up,  and  inftantly  to  fire  on 
b;m  and  his  attendants.  Having  effefted  this,  they  were  imme- 
diately to  rufh  into  the  town,  where  they  would  find  themfelves 
fupported  by  a  great  number  of  their  warriors,  that  were  to 
come  into  it  during  the  fitting  of  the  council,  under  pretenceof 
trading,  but  privately  armed  in  the  fame  manner.  Having  gain- 
ed from  the  woman  every  necefiTary  particular  relative  to  the 
plot,  and  alfo  the  means  by  which  ihe  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
them,  he  difmiflTed  her  with  injunftions  of  fecrecy,  and  a  pro- 
mife  of  fulfilling  on  his  part  with  punduality  the  engagements 
he  had  entered  into. 

The  intelligence  the  governor  had  juft  received,  gave  him 
great  uneafinefs ;  and  he  immediately  confulted  the  officer  who 
was  next  to  him  in  command  on  the  fubjeft.  But  that  gentle- 
man confidering  the  information  as  a  ftory  invented  for  fome 
artful  purpofes,  advifed  him  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  This 
conclufion  however  had  happily  no  weight  with  him.  He  thought 
it  prudent  to  conclude  it  to  be  true,  till  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  not  fo;  and  therefore,  without  revealing  his  fufpicions 
to  any  other  pcrfon,  he  took  every  needful  precaution  that  the 
time  would  admit  of.  He  walked  round  the  fort  during  the 
whole  night,  and  faw  himfelf  that  every  centinel  was  on  duty, 
and  every  weapon  of  defence  in  proper  order. 

As  he  tr  aver  fed  the  ramparts  which  lay  neareft  to  the  Indian 
camp,  he  heard  them  in  high  feftivity,  and,  little  imagining  that 
their  plot  was  difcovered,  probably  pleafing  themfelves  with 
the  anticipation  of  their  fuccefs.  As  foon  as  the  morning 
dawned,  he  ordered  all  the  garrifon  under  arms ;  and  then  im- 
parting his  apprehenfions  to  a  few  of  the  principal  officers,  gave 
them  fuch  diredions  as  he  thought  neceffary.  At  the  fame  time 
he  fent  round  to  all  the  traders,  to  inform  them,  that  as  it  was 
expeftcd  a  great  number  of  Indians  would  enter  the  town  that 
day,  who  might  be  inclined  to  plunder,  he  defired  they  would 
have  their  arms  ready,   and  repel  every  attempt  of  that  kind. 

About  ten  o'clock,  Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  arrived;  and  were 
conduced  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the  governor  and  his 
principal  officers,  each  with  piftols  in  their  belts,  awaited  his 
arrival.  As  the  Indians  paffed  on,  they  could  not  help  obferv- 
ing  that  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  ufual  were  drawn  up 
on  the  parade,  or  marching  about.  No  fooncr  were  they  en- 
tered, and  feated  on  the  skins  prepared  for  them,  than  Pontiac 
asked  the  governor  on  what  occalion  his  young  men,  meaning 
the  foldiers,  were  thus  drawn  up,  and  parading  the  ftieets.  He 
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received  for  anfwer,  that  it  was  only  intended  to  keep  them 
perfefl  in  their  exercife. 

The  Indian  chief-warrior  now  began  his  fpeech,  which  con- 
tained the  ftrongeft  profcflions  of  friendiTiip  and  good-will  to- 
wards the  Englilh;  and  when  he  came  to  the  delivery  of  the 
belt  of  wampum,  the  particular  mode  of  which,  according  to 
the  woman's  information,  was  to  be  the  fignal  for  his  chiefs  to 
iire,-  the  governor  and  all  his  attendants  drew  their  fwords  half- 
way out  of  their  fcabbards;  and  the  foldiers  at  the  fame  inftant 
made  a  clattering  with  their  arms  before  the  doors,  which  had 
been  purpofely  left  open.  Pontiac,  though  one  of  the  boldcll 
of  men,  immediately  turned  pale,  and  trembled ;  and  inftead  of 
giving  the  belt  in  the  manner  propofed,  delivered  it  according 
to  the  ufual  way.  His  chiefs,  who  had  impatiently  cxpeAed 
the  fignal,  looked  at  each  other  with  afloniihment,  but  conti- 
nued quiet,  waiting  the  refult. 

The  governor  in  his  turn  made  a  fpeech ;  but  inftead  of 
thanking  the  great  warrior  for  the  profeflions  of  friendlTiip  he 
had  jurt  uttered,  he  accufed  him  of  being  a  traitor.  He  tol4 
him  that  the  EnglilTi,  who  knew  every  thing,  were  convinced 
of  his  treachery  and  villainous  defigns ;  and  as  a  proof  that 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  his  moft  fecret  thoughts  and 
intentions,  he  flepped  towards  the  Indian  chief  that  fat  neareft 
to  him,  and  drawing  afide  his  blanket  difcovered  the  iTiortened 
firelock.  This  entirely  difconcerted  the  Indians,  and  fruftrated 
their  defign. 

He  then  continued  to  tell  them,  that  as  he  had  given  his  word 
at  the  time  they  deOred  an  audience,  that  their  perfons  fhould 
be  fafe,  he  would  hold  his  promife  inviolable,  though  they  fo 
little  deferved  it.  However  he  advifed  them  to  make  the  bell 
of  their  way  out  of  the  fort,  lell  his  young  men,  on  being  ac- 
quainted with  their  treacherous  purpofes,  Ihould  cut  every  one 
of  them  to  pieces. 

Pontiac  endeavoured  to  contradi6l  the  accufation,  and  to 
make  excufes  for  his  fufpicious  conduft;  but  the  governor,  fa- 
tisiied  of  the  falfity  of  his  proteitations,  would  not  liften  to 
him.  The  Indians  immediately  left  the  fort,  but  inftead  of  be- 
ing fenbfile  of  the  governor's  generous  behaviour,  they  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  the  next  day  made  a  regular  attack  up- 
on it. 

Major  Gladwyn  has  not  efcaped  cenfure  for  this  miftaken  le- 
nity; for  probably  had  he  kept  a  few  of  the  principal  chiefs 
prifoners,  whilft  he  had  them  in  his  power,  he  mjght  have  been 
able  to  have  brought  the  whole  confederacy  to  terms,  and  have 
brought  the  whole  confederacy  to  terms,  and  have  prevented  a 
war.  But  he  atoned  for  this  overfight,  by  the  gallant  defence 
he  made  for  more  than  a  year,  amidft  a  variety  of  difcou- 
ragements. 

During  that  period  fome  very  fmart  skirmiiTies  happened  be- 
tween the  befie^ers  and  tbv  ijarrifon,.  of  which  the  following 
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was  the  principal  and  moft  bloody :  Captain  Delzel,  a  brave  of- 
ficer, prevailed  on  the  governor  to  give  him  the  command  of 
about  tw^o  hundred  men,  and  to  permit  him  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's camp.  This  being  complied  vi^ith,  he  Tallied  from  the 
tovi^n  before  day-breali ;  but  Pontiac,  receiving  from  fome  of 
his  fwift-footed  warriors,  who  were  conftantly  employed  in 
watching  the  motions  of  the  garrifon,  timely  intelligence  of 
their  defign,  he  collefted  together  the  choiceft  of  his  troops, 
and  met  the  detachment  at  fome  diftance  from  his  camp,  near  a 
place  llnce  called  Bloody-Bridge. 

As  the  Indians  were  vaftly  fuperior  in  numbers  to  captain 
Delzel's  party,  he  was  foon  over-powered  and  driven  back. 
Being  now  nearly  furrounded,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  re- 
gain the  bridge  he  had  juli  crofTed,  by  which  alone  he  could 
find  a  retreat;  but  in  doing  this  he  loft  his  life,  and  many  of 
his  men  fell  with  him.  However,  Major  Rogers,  the  fecond 
in  command,  aflifted  by  Lieutenant  Breham,  found  means  to 
draw  off  the  Mattered  remains  of  their  little  army,  and  con- 
duced them  into  the  fort. 

Thus  confiderably  reduced,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  Major 
could  defend  the  town;  notwkbftanding  which,  he  held  out 
againll:  the  Indians  till  he  was  relieved,  as  after  this  they  made 
but  few  attacks  on  the  place,  and  only  continued  to  blockade 
it. 

The  Gladwyn  Schooner  (that  in  which  I  afterwards  took  ray 
pafTage  from  Michillimackinac  to  Detroit,  and  which  I  fince  learn 
was  loft  with  all  her  crew  on  Lake  Erie,  through  the  obftinacy 
of  the  commander,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  in 
fufficient  ballaft)  arrived  about  this  time  near  the  town  with  a 
reinforcement  and  neceffary  fupplies.  But  before  this  veflel 
could  reach  the  place  of  its  deftination,  it  was  moft  vigoroufly 
attacked  by  a  detachment  from  Pontiac's  army.  The  Indians 
furrounded  it  in  their  canoes,  and  made  great  havock  among 
the  crew. 

At  length  the  captain  of  the  fchooner,  with  a  confiderable 
number  of  his  men  being  killed,  and  the  favages  beginning  to 
climb  up  the  fides  from  every  quarter,  the  Lieutenant  (^Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, who  afterwards  commanded,  and  was  loft  in  it)  being  de- 
termined that  the  ftores  fliould  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  feeing  no  other  alternative,  ordered  the  gunner  to  fet  lire  to 
the  powder-room,  and  blow  the  fhip  up.  This  order  was  on  the 
point  of  being  executed,  when  a  chief  of  the  Hurons,  whoun- 
derftood  the  Knglilh  language,  gave  out  to  his  friends  the  in- 
tention of  the  commander.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the 
Indians  hurried  down  the  fides  of  the  fhip  with  the  greatefl pre- 
cipitation, and  got  as  far  from  it  as  polTible;  whilft  the  eom- 
Diander  immediately  took  advantage  of  their  confternation,  and 
arrived  without  any  further  obftruftion  at  the  town. 

This  feafonable  fupply  gave  the  garrifon  freth  fpirits;  and 
Pontiac  being  now  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power 
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to  reduce  the  place,  propofed  an  accommodatian;  the  govern- 
or wiiTiing  as  much  to  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  enemies, 
who  obftrufted  the  intercourfe  of  the  traders  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  liftened  to  his  propofals,  and  having  procured 
advantageous  terms,  agreed  to  a  peace.  The  Indians  foon  after 
feparated,  and  returned  to  their  different  provinces,-  nor  have 
they  fince  thought  proper  to  difturb,  at  leaft  in  any  great  de- 
gree, the  tranquilh'ty  of  thefe  parts. 

Pontiac  henceforward  feemed  to  have  laid  afide  the  animofity 
he  had  hitherto  borne  towards  the  Englilh,  and  apparently  be- 
came their  zealous  friend.  To  reward  this  new  attachment, 
and  to  infure  a  continuance  of  it,  government  allowed  him  a 
handfome  penfion.  But  his  reftlefs  and  intriguing  fpirit  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  be  grateful  for  this  allowance,  and  his  condu6l 
.at  length  grew  fufpicious;  fo  that  going,  in  the  year  1767,  to 
hold  a  council  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  a  faithful  Indian^ 
who  was  either  commiflioned  by  one  of  the  Englifh  governors, 
or  inftigated  by  the  love  he  bore  the  Englifh  nation,  attended 
him  as  a  fpy;  and  being  convinced  from  the  fpeech  Pontiac  made 
in  the  council,  that  he  rtill  retained  his  former  prejudices  againft 
thole  for  whom  he  now  profeffed  a  friendlhip,  he  plunged  his 
knife  into  his  heart,  as  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  and  laid 
him  dead  on  the  fpot.     But  to  return  from  this  digrelfion. 

Lake  Erie  receives  the  waters  by  which  it  is  fupplied  from 
the  three  great  lakes,  through  the  Straights  of  Detroit,  that  lie 
at  its  north-weft  corner.  This  lake  is  fituated  between  forty- 
one  and  forty-three  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  fe- 
venty-eight  and  eighty-three  degrees  of  weft  longitude.  It  is 
near  300  miles  long  from  eaft  to  v^eft,  and  about  forty  in  its 
broadeft  part :  and  a  remarkable  long  narrow  point  lies  on  its 
north  fide,  that  projects  for  feveral  miles  into  the  lake  towards 
the  fouth-eaft. 

■  There  are  feveral  iflands  near  the  weft  end  of  it  fo  Infefted 
with  rattle-fnakes,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  land  on  them. 
It  is  impofllble  that  any  place  can  produce  a  greater  number  o£ 
all  kinds  of  thefe  reptiles  than  this  does,  particularly  of  the  wa- 
ter-fnake.  The  Lake  is  covered  near  the  banks  of  the  illands 
with  the  large  pond-lily;  the  leaves  of  which  lie  on  the  fur  face 
of  the  water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres  to- 
gether; and  on  each  of  thefe  lay,  when  I  pafledover  it,  wreaths 
of  ivater-fnakes  basking  in  the  fun,  which  amounted  to  myriads. 

The  rooft  remarkable  of  the  different  fpecies  that  infeft  this 
lake,  is  the  hiffing-fnake,  which  is  of  the  fmall  fpecklcd  kind, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  When  any  thing  approaches, 
it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment,  and  its  fpots,  which  are  of  vari- 
ous dyes,  become  vifibly  brighter  through  rage;  at  the  fame 
time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with  great  force,  a  fubtile  wind, 
that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell ;  and  if  drawn  in 
with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly  bring,  on 
a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  miift  prove  jnoital,  thcie  being 
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no  f emedy  yet  difcovered  which  can  counteraft  its  baneful  in- 
fluence. 

The  ftones  and  pebbles  on  the  fhores  of  this  lake  are  moll:  of 
them  tinged,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  with  fpots  that  re- 
femble  brafs  in  their  colour,  but  which  are  of  a  move  fulphu- 
?eous  nature.  Small  pieces,  about  the  fize  of  hazle-nuts,  of 
the  fame  kinds  of  ore,  are  found  on  the  fands  that  lie  on  its 
banks,  and  under  the  water. 

The  navigation  of  this  lake  is  erteemed  more  dangerous  than 
arty  of  the  others,  on  account  of  many  high  lands  that  lie  on  the 
borders  of  it,  and  projed  into  the  water,  in  a  perpevidicular  di- 
j-eftion  for  many  miles  together;  fo  thatwheneverfuddenftorms 
arife,  canoes  and  boats  are  frequently  loft,  as  there  is  no  place 
for  them  to  find  a  Ihelter. 

This  Lake  difcharges  its  waters  at  the  north-eaft  end,  into 
the  River  Niagara,  which  runs  north  and  foiitb,  and  is  about 
thirty-fix  miles  in  length;  from  whence  it  falls  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio. Ac  the  entrance  of  this  river,  on  its  eaftern  fhore,  lies 
Fort  Niagara;  and,  about  eighteen  miles  further  up,  thofe  re- 
markable Falls  which  are  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  extraordina- 
ry produftions  of  nature  at  prefent  known. 

As  thefe  have  been  vifited  by  fo  many  travellers,  and  fo  fre- 
quently defcribed,  I  ihall  omit  giving  a  particular  defcription  of 
them,  and  only  obfervc,  that  the  waters  by  which  they  arefup- 
plied,  after  taking  their  rife  near  two  tboufand  miles  to  the 
north-v/eft,  and  paffing  through  the  Lakes  Superior,  Michegan, 
Huron,  and  Erie,  during  which  they  have  been  receiving  con- 
l?2nt  accumulations,  at  lengtli  rulh  down  a  ftupendous  precipice 
©f  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  perpendicular;  and  in  a  ftrong 
lapid,  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ninemiles below, 
fall  nearly  as  much  more :  this  River  foon  after  empties  itfelf 
into  Lake  Ontario. 

The  noife  of  thefe  Falls  may  be  heard  an  amazing  way.  I 
could  plainly  diftinguiffi  them  in  a  calm  morning  more  than 
twenty  miles.  Others  have  faid  that  at  particular  times,  and 
when  the  wind  fits  fair,  the  found  of  them  reaches  fifteen 
leagues. 

The  land  about  the  Falls  is  exceedingly  hilly  and  uneven,  but 
the  greateft  part  of  that  on  the  Niagara  River  is  very  good, 
efpecially  for  grafs  and  pafl:urage. 

Fort  Niagara  ftands  nearly  at  the  entrance  of  the  weft  end  of 
Lake  Oatario,  and  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  Straights  of  Niaga- 
la.  It  was  taken  from  the  French  in  the  year  1759,  by  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  at  pre- 
fent is  defended  by  a  confiderable  garrifon. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  next,  and  leaft  of  the  five  great  Lakes 
of  Canada.  Its  fituation  is  between  forty-three  and  forty-five- 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  between  feventy-fix  and  fQventy-nine 
degrees  of  weft  longitude.  The  form  of  it  is  nearly  oval,  its 
greateft  length  being  from  noxth-caft  to  foutb-weft,  and  in  cir- 
cumference. 
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cumference,  about  fix  hundred  miles.  Near  the  fouth-eaf!  part 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ofwego  River,  and  on  the  north- 
eaft  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  River  Cataraqui.  Not  far  from 
the  place  where  it  ilTues,  Fort  Frontenac  formerly  flood,  which 
was  taken  from  the  French  during  the  laft  war,  in  the  year  I75«» 
by  a  fmall  army  of  Provincials  under  Col.  Bradftreet. 

At  the  entrance  of  Ofwego  river  ftands  a  fort  of  the  fame 
name,  garrifoned  only  at  prefent  by  an  inconfiderable  party. 
This  fort  was  taken  in  the  year  1756,  by  the  French,  when  a 
great  part  of  the  garrifon,  which  confided  of  the  late  Shirley's 
and  Pepperil's  regiments,  were  maflacred  in  cold  blood  by  th^ 
favages. 

In  Lake  Ontario  are  taken  many  forts  of  fiih,  among  which 
is  the  Ofwego  Bais,  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  weighing  about 
three  or  four  pounds.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  called  the  Cat-head 
or  Pout,  which  are  in  general  very  large,  fome  of  them  weigh- 
ing eight  or  ten  pounds;  and  they  areefteemed  a  rar& diiJi  when 
properly  drefl'ed. 

On  the  north-weft  part  of  this  Lake,  and  to  the  fouth-eaftof 
Lake  Huron,  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Milllfauges,  whofe 
town  is  denominated  Toronto,  from  the  lake  on  which  it  lies; 
but  they  are  not  very  numerous.  The  country  about  Lake  On- 
tario, efpecially  the  more  north  and  eaftern  parts,  is  compofed 
of  good  land,  and  in  time  may  make  very  flouri£fiing  fettle- 
ments. 

The  Oniada  Lake,  fituated  near  the  head  of  the  River  Ofwe- 
go, receives  the  waters  of  Wood-Qeek,  which  takes  its  rife 
not  far  from  the  Mohawks  River.  Thefe  two  lie  fo  adjacent 
to  each  other,  that  a  junftion  is  efFefted  by  fluicesat  Fore  Stan- 
wix,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  former.  This 
lake  is  about  thirty  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  near  fifteen 
broad.     The  country  around  it  belongs  to  the  Oniada  Indians. 

Lake  Champlain,  the  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  which 
lies  nearly  eaft  from  it,  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  north 
and  fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part  fourteen.  It  is  well  ftored 
with  fiih,  and  the  lands  that  lie  on  all  the  borders  of  it,  or 
about  its  rivers,  very  good. 

Lake  George,  formerly  called  by  the  French  Lake  St.  Sacra- 
ment, lies  to  the  fouth  weft  of  the  laft-mentioned  lake,  and  is 
about  thirty-live  miles  long  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  but 
of  no  great  breadth.  The  country  around  \i  is  very  mountai- 
nous, but  in  the  vallies  the  land  is  tolerably  good. 

When  thefe  two  lakes  were  firft  difcovered,  they  were  known 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Iroquois  Lakes ;  and  I  be* 
lieve  in  the  firft  plans  taken  of  thofe  parts  were  fo  denominated. 
The  Indians  alfo  that  were  then  called  the  Iroquois,  are  iince 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Five  Mohawk  nations,  and  the  Mo- 
hawks of  Canada.  In  the  late  war,  the  former,  which  confift 
of  the  Onondagoes,  the  Oniadas,  the  Senecas,  the  Tufcarories, 
and  Loondockb,  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifli :  the  latter, 
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Ti?!i!ch  are  called  the  Cohnawaghans,  and  St.  Francis  Indians," 
joined  the  French. 

A  vaft  trafl  of  land  that  lies  between  the  two  lafl  mentioned 
lakes,  and  Lake  Ontario,  was  granted  in  the  year  1629,  by  the 
Plymouth  Company,  under  a  patent  they  had  received  from 
Sing  James  L  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  to  Captain  John 
Mafon,  the  head  of  that  family,  afterwards  diftinguillied  from 
others  of  the  fame  name  by  the  Mafons  of  Conneflicut.  The 
countries  fpecified  in  this  grant  are  faid  to  begin  ten  m.iles  from 
the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  run  from  the  eafl  and  fouth  into 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain;  and  continuing  from  thet'e 
in  a  direfl  line  weftward,  extend  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Onta- 
jio;  from  thence,  being  bounded  by  the  Cataraqui,  or  river  of 
the  Iroquois,  they  take  their  courfe  to  Montreal,  as  far  as  Fort 
Sorrell,  which  lies  at  the  junftion  of  this  river  with  the  Rich- 
lieu;  and  from  that  point  are  inclofed  by  the  laft-mentioned  ri- 
ver till  it  returns  back  to  the  two  lakes. 

This  immenfe  fpace  was  granted,  by  the.  name  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Laconia,  to  the  aforefaid  gentlemen  on  fpecified  con- 
ditions, and  under  certain  penalties,-  but  none  of  thefe amount- 
ed, in  cafe  of  omillion  in  the  fulfillment  of  any  part  of  them, 
to  forfeiture,  a  fine  only  could  be  exafted. 
,  On  account  of  the  continual  wars  to  which  thefe  parts  have 
been  fubjeft,  from  their  lituation  between  the  fettlements  of  the 
Engli,  the  French,  and  the  Indians,  this  grant  has  been  fufFercd 
to  He  dormant  by  the  real  proprietors.  Notwithftanding  which, 
feveral  towns  have  been  fettled  fince  the  late  war,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Champlain,  and  grants  made  to  different  people 
by  the  governor  of  New- York,  of  part  of  thefe  territorieSj 
which  are  now  become  annexed  to  that  province. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  on  the  north  of  Canada, 
between  Labrador,  Lake  Superior;  and  Hudfon's  Bay,  but 
thefe  are  comparatively  fmall.  As  they  lie  out  of  the  track  that 
I  purfued,  I  ftall  only  give  a  fummary  account  of  them.  The 
moll;  wefterly  of  thefe  are  the  Lakes  Nipifing  and  Tamifcaming. 
The  firft  lies  at  the  head  of  the  French  River,  and  runs  into 
Lake  Huron;  the  other  on  the  Ottowaw  River,  which  empties 
kfelf  into  the  Cataraqui,  at  Montreal.  Thefe  Lakes  are  each 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 

The  next  is  Lake  Millaffin,  on  the  head  of  Rupert's  Riverj 
that  falls  into  James's  Bay.  This  Lake  is  fo  irregular  from  the 
large  points  of  land  by  which  it  is  interfeded  on  every  fide, 
that  it  is  difficult  either  to  defcribe  its  iliape,  or  to  afcertain  its 
iize.  It  however  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  in  circumference. 

Lake  St.  John,  which  is  about  eighty  miles  round,  and  of  a 
circular  form,  lies  on  the  Saguenay  River,  diredtly  north  of  Que- 
bec, and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  fomewhat  north-eali  of- 
that  city.  Lake  Manikouagone  lies  near  the  head  of  the  Black 
River,  which  empties  itfelf  iato  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  eafc- . 
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ward  of  the  lai!-rtentioned  l-ivBr,  neat  th.e  -coa'ft  "of  Labrador, 
and  is  aboiit  fix'ty  tnile's  in  circumference.  Lake  Pertibi,  Lakd 
Wincktagan,  Lake  Etchelaiigon,  and  Lake  Paperiouagane,  with  a 
number  of  other  fmall  lakes,  lie  near  the  heads  of  the  Buftard 
River  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Many  others,  which  it 
is  UnnccelTary  to  particularize  herfe,  are  alfo  found  between  the 
Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario. 

The  whole  of  thofe  I  have  enumerated,  ainounting  to  upwards 
6f  twenty,  are  withirt  the  limits  of  Canada;  and  from  this  ac- 
count it  might  be  deduced,  that  the  northern  parts  of  North- 
America,  through  thefe  numerous  inland  feas,  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  Oftober  lyCS  I  arrived  at  Bbfton',  having  been  abfent 
from  it  on  this  expedition  two  years  and  five  months,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  travelled  near  feven  thoufand  miles.  From  rhence, 
as  foon  as  I  had  properly  digeirted  my  Journal  and  Charts,  i  fee 
out  for  England,  to  comiitunicate  the  dit'coveries  I  had  made, 
and  to  render  them  beneficial  to  the  kingdom'.  Bat  the  pr'ofe- 
cution  of  my  plans  for  reaping  thefe  advantages  have  hitherto 
been  obllrufted  by  the  unhappy  divifions  that  have  been  foment- 
ed between  Great-Britain  and  the  Colonies  by  their  mutual  ene- 
mies. Should  peace  once  morc  bcreftored,  I  doubt  not  but  tha^ 
the  countries  I  have  defcribed  will  prove  a  more  abundant 
fOurce  of  riches  to  this  nation  than  either  its  Eaft  or  Weft  In- 
dian fettlements  ,•  and  I  fhall  not  only  pride  myfelf,  but  fincere- 
ly  rejoice  in  being  the  means  of  pointing  out  to  it  fo  valuable 
an  acquifition.        .      .  .  ^ 

I  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  my  extenfive  travel^,  With* 
t5ut  exprefling  my  gratitude  to  that  beneficent  Being  who  invi- 
fibly  protected  me  through  thofe  perils  which  unavoidably  at- 
tend fo  long  a  tour  among  fierce  and  untutiored  faVages'. 

At  the  fame  time  let  me  not  be  accufed  of  vanity  or  prefulnp- 
tion,  if  I  declare  that  the  motives  alledged  in  the  introduftiort 
of  this  work,  were  not  the  only  ones  that  induced  me  to  ehgage 
in  this  arduous  undertakjng.  My  views  were  not  fplcly  con- 
fined to  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  either  to  my  (elf,  or 
the  community  to  which  I  belonged i  but  nobler  purpofes  cofi- 
iributed  principally  to  urge  me  on. 

The  confined  ftate,  both  with  regard  to  civil  and  religibus 
improvements,  in  which  fo  many  of  my  fellow  creatures  re» 
maincd,  aroufed  within  my  bofoiri  an  irrefiftible  inclination  to 
explore  the  almoft  unknown  regions  which  they  inhabited;  and 
as  a  preparatory  ftep  towards  the  introdu6lion  of  more  polilhed 
manners,  and  more  humane  fentimcnts,  to  gain  a  knowledge  bf 
^lieir  language,  cuftoms,  and  principles. 

I  confefs  that  the  little  benefit  too  many  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions have  hitherto  received  from  their  intercourfe  with  thofe 
who  denominate  themfelVes  Chriftians,  did  not  tehd  to  encbu-^ 
rage  my  charitable  purpofes;  yet  as  many,  though  not  the  gene- 
tility,  luisUt  receive  fome  benefit  from  the  intrgduftion  among 
t  them 
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them  of  the  polity  and  religion  of  the  Europeans,  without  re- 
taining only  the  errors  or  vices  that  from  the  depravity  and  per-' 
verfion  of  their  profeflbrs  are  unhappily  attendant  oiTthefe,  I 
determined  to  perfevere. 

Nor  could  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  ihould  be  able  to  accom- 
pliili  alone  this  great  defign  ;  however,  I  was  willing  to  contri- 
bute as  much  as  lay  in  my  power  towards  it.  In  all  public  un- 
dertakings would  every  one  do  this,  and  furnifli  with  alacrity 
his  particular  fliare  towards  it,  what  ftupendous  works  might 
not  be  completed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  are  not  without  fome  fenfe  of  reli- 
gion, and  fuch  as  proves  that  they  worfhip  the  Great  Creator, 
with  a  degree  of  purity  unknown  to  nations  who  have  greater 
opportunities  of  improvement;  but  their  religious  principles 
are  far  from  being  fo  faultlefs  as  defcribed  by  a  learned  writer, 
or  unmixed  with  opinions  and  ceremonies  that  greatly  leflfen 
their  excellency  in  this  point.  So  that  could  the  doftrines  of 
genuine  and  vital  Chriftianity  be  introduced  among  them,  pure 
and  untainted  as  it  flowed  from  the  lips  of  its  Divine  Inftitutor, 
it  would  certainly  tend  to  clear  away  that  fuperftitious  or  ido- 
latrous drofs  by  which  the  rationality  of  their  religious  tenet* 
are  obfcured.  Its  mild  and  beneficent  precepts  would  likewife 
conduce  to  foften  their  implacable  difpofitions,  and  to  refine 
their  favage  manners ;  an  event  moll  defirable ;  and  happy  fhall 
I  efteem  myfelf  if  this  publication  fliall  prove  the  means  of  point- 
ing out  the  path  by  which  falutary  inftrudions  may  be  conveyed 
to  them,  and  the  converfion,  though  but  of  a  few,  be  the  coii- 
fequence. 
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CHAPTER      L 
Of    their      Origin. 

TH  E  meane  by  which  America  received  its  firft  inliabi. 
tants,  have,  fince  the  time  of  its  difcovery  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, been  the  fubjea  of  numberlefs  difquifitions. 
Was  I  to  endeavour  to  coUeft  the  different  opinions  and  rea- 
fonings  on  the  various  writers  that  have  taken  up  the  pen  in  de- 
fence of  their  conjeftures,  the  enumeration  would  much  exceed 
the  bounds  I  have  prefcribed  myfelf,  and  oblige  me  to  be  lefs 
explicit  on  points  of  greater  moment. 

From  the  obfcurity  in  which  this  debate  is  enveloped,  thro* 
the  total  difufe  of  letters  among  every  nation  of  Indians  on  this 
extenfive  continent,  and  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition  at  the 
lliftance  of  fo  many  ages,  1  fear,  that  even  after  the  mod  mi- 
nute inveftigation  we  ihall  not  be  able  to  fettle  it  with  any  great 

degree 
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degree  of  certainty.  And  this  apprehenfion  will  receive  addi- 
tional force  when  it  is  cohfidered  that  the  diveffity  of  language, 
which  is  apparently  diftinft  between  moft  of  the  Indians,  tends 
to  afcertain  that  this  population  was  not  efFefted  from  one  par- 
ticular country,  but  from  feveral  neighbouring  ones,  and  com- 
pleted at  different  periods. 

Moft  of  the  hiftorians  or  travellers  that  have  treated  on  the 
American  Aborigines  difagree  in  their  fentiments  relative  to 
them.  Many  of  the  ancients  are  fuppofed  to  have  known  -that 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  not  only  exifted,  but  alfo  that  it  was 
inhabited.  Plato  in  his  Timaeus  has  afferted,  that  beyond  the 
iflarid  which  be  calls  Atalantis,'  and  which  according  to  his  d.e- 
fcription  was  fituated  in  the  weftern  Ocean,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  other  iflands,  and  behind  thofe  a  vaft  continent. 

tXviedo,  a.  celebrated  Spani.fli.  autho^,  of  a  much  later  date, 
has  made  no  fcruple  to  afBrm  that  the  Antilles  are  the  famous 
Hefperides  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  poets ;  which  are  at  length 
reftored  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  the  defcendants  of  king  Hefpe- 
rus,  who  lived  upwards  of  three  tfioiifand  years  ggo,  and  from 
whom  thefe  iflands  rec'feived  their  name. 

Two  other  Spaniards,  the  one,  Father  Gregorio  Garcia,  a 
Dominican,'  the  other, 'Father  Jofeph  De  Acofta,  a  J^fuit,  hate 
Written  on  the  origin  of  the  Americans. 

The  former,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  miffions  of  Mex- 
ico "and  Feru,  endeavoured,  to  prove  from  the  traditions  of 
the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  others,  which  he  received  on  the 
fpot,  and  from  the  variety  of  charafters,  cuftoms,  languages, 
and  religion  obfervable  in  the  different  countries  of  the  new 
world,  that  different  nations  had  contributed  to  the  peopling. 

of  it. 

The  latter,  Father  De  Acofla,  in  bis  examination  of  the  means 
iy  which  the  firfl. Indians  of  America,  mighthave  found  a  paf- 
fage  to  that  continent,  difcredits  the  conclufions  of  thofe  who 
have  fuppofed  it  to  be  by  fea,  becaufe  no  ancient,  author  has 
inadjs  mention  of  the  compafs :  and  concludes,  that  it  mufl  be 
cither  by  the  north  of  Afia  and  Europe,  which  adjpiri  to  each 
other,  or  by  thofe  regions  that  lie  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
S'tfaights  of  Magellan.  H«  alfo  rejefls  the  afTertion?  of  fuch  as 
have  advanced  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Hebrews. 
'  John  De  Laet.,  a  FlemilTi  writer,  has  controverted,  the  opi- 
nions of  thefe  Spaniiji  fathers,  and  of  many  others  who  have 
written  on  the  fame  f«bje<5t.  ih^.  bypothefis  he  endeavours  to 
cftabliih,  is,  that  America  xvas  certainly  pebpled  by  the  Scythi- 
ans or  Tartars ;  and  that  the  tranfmigration.  of  thefe  people 
happened  foon  after  the  difperilpT)  of  Noah's  grandfons.  He 
undertakes  to  fhow,  that,  the  mpft;  northern  Americans  have  a 
greater  refemblance,  nor  only  in  this  features  of  their  counte- 
nances, but  alfo  in  their.  c6mplexio|i  and  manner  of  living,  tp 
"the  Scythians,  Tartars,  aild.Samoeides,-  than  to  any  other  na- 
tions. 

•  In 
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•  In  anfwer  to  Grotixis  who  had  aflerted  th-at  forae  of  theNor" 
wegians  paffed  into  America  by  way  of  Greenland,  and  over  at 
vaft  continent,  he  fays,  that  it  is  well  known  that  Greeniaivi 
was  not;  difcovered  till  the  year  964;  and  both  Gomera  and 
Hcrrera  inform  us  that  the  Chichimeques  were  fettled  on  the 
Lake  of  Mexico  in  721.  He  adds,  that  thefe  favages,  accord- 
ing to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Mexicans  who  difpoffeflcd 
them,  came  from  the  country  fince  called  New  Mexico,  and 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  California;  coniequcntly  Nortli 
America,  mufl  have  been  inhabited  many  ages  before  it  could 
receive  any  inhabitants  from  Norway  by  way  of  Greenland. 

It  is  no  lefs  certain,  he  obferves,  that  the  real  Mexicans 
founded  their  empire  in  902,  after  having  fubducd  the  Ciiichi- 
meques,  the  Otomias,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  who  had 
taken  poiTelllon  of  the  country  round  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and 
each  *of  whom  fpoke  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelves.  The 
|-eal  Mexicans  are  iikewife  fuppofed  to  come  from  fome  of  the 
countries  that  lie  near  California,  and  that  they  performed  their 
journey  for  the  mo^  part  by  land^  of  courfe  they  could  not 
come  from  Norway. 

De  Laet  further  adds,  that  though  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
North  America  may  have  entered  it  from  the  north-weft,  yet, 
as  it  is  related  by  Pliny,  and  fome  other  writers,  that  on  many 
of  the  iflands  near  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  particularly  on 
the  Canaries,  fom?  ancient  edifices  were  feen,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable from  tneir  being  now  deferted,  that  the  inhabitants  may 
have  paffed  over  to  America;  the  paiTage  being  neither  long 
nor  difficult.  This  migration,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
thofe  authors,  muft  have  happened  more  than  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Spaniards  were  much  troubled 
by  the  (^arthaginians ;  from  whom  haying  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  navigation,  and  the  conftruclion  of  Ihips,  they  might  have 
retired  to  the  Antilles,  by  the  way  of  the  weftern  illes,  which 
were  exaclly  half  way  on  their  voyage. 

Rethinks  aUb  that  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Orcades 
were  extremely  proper  to  admit  of  a  fimilar  conjefture.  As  a. 
proof,  he  infer  ts  the  following  paffagefrom  the  hiftory  of  Wales, 
written  by  Dr.  David  Powel,  in  the  year  11 70. 

This  hiftorian  fays,  that  Madoc,  of  the  fons  of  Prince  Owen 
Gwynnith,  being  difgufted  at  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  be- 
tween his  brothers,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  fitted  out 
feveral  veffels,  and  having  provided  them  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary  for  a  long  voyage,  went  in  queft  of  new  lands  to  the 
weftward  of  Ireland;  there  he  difcovered  very  fertile  coun- 
tries, but  d'eftitute  of  inhabitants;  when  landing  part  of  his 
people,  he  returned  to  Britain,  where  he  raifed  new  levies,  an^ 
afterwards  tranfported  them  to  his  colony. 

The  FlemiiTi  Author  then  returns  to  the  Scythians,  between 
whom  and  the  Ai^ericans  he  draws  a  parallel.  He  obferves 
that  feveial  nations  of  then)  to  the  north  of  the  Cafpian  Sea, 

led 
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led  a  wandering  fife;  which,  as  well  as  many  other  of  their 
ciiftoms,  and  way  of  living,  agrees  in  many  circumftances  with 
the  Indians  of  America.  And  though  the  refemblances  are  not 
abfolutely  perfect,  yet  the  emigrants,  even  before  they  left  their 
own  country,  differed  from  each  other,  and  went  not  by  the 
fame  name.     Their  change  of  abode  efFefted  what  remained. 

He  further  fays,  that  a  fimilar  likenefs  exifts  between  feveral 
American  nations,  and  the  Samceides  who  are  fettled,  according 
to  the  Ruffian  accounts,  on  the  great  River  Oby.  And  it  is 
more  natural,  continues  he,  to  fuppofe  that  Colonies  of  thefe 
nationi;  paffed  over  to  America  by  croffing  the  icy  fca  on  their 
fledges,  than  for  the  Norwegians  to  travel  all  the  way  Grotiue 
has  marked  out  for  them. 

This  writer  makes  many  other  remarks  that  are  equally  fen- 
iible,  and  which  appear  to  be  juft;  but  he  intermixes  with/hefS 
forae  that  are  not  fo  well  founded. 

Emanuel  de  Moraez,  a  Portugeuze,  in  his  hiftory  of  Brazil* 
afferts,  that  America  has  been  wholly  peopled  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Ifraelites.  He  brings  as  a  proof  of  this  affertion,  the 
difcoveries  the  former  are  known  to  have  made  at  a  great  di- 
fiance  beyond  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  progrefs  of  which  be- 
ing put  a  flop  to  by  the  fenate  of  Carthage,  thofe  who  happen- 
ed to  be  then  in  the  newly  difcovered  countries,  being  cut  ofF 
from  all  communication  with  their  countrymen,  and  deftitute 
of  many  necdffaries  of  life,  fell  into  a  ftate  of  barbarifm.  At 
to  the  Ifraelites,  this  author  thinks  that  nothing  but  circumcifi- 
on  is  wanted  in  order  to  conftitute  a  perfect  refemblance  be- 
tween them  and  the  Brazilians.    ' 

George  De  Hornn,  a  learned  Dutchman,  has  likewife  writteij. 
on.  this  fubjeft.  He  fets  out  with  declaring,  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  pollible  America  could  have  been  peopled  before  the 
flomi,  confidering  the  fhort  fpace  of  time  which  elapfed  be- 
tween the  creation  of  the  world  and  that  memorable  event.  In 
the  next  place  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  after  the  de«- 
fege,  men  and  other  terreftrial  animals  penetrated  into  that 
country  both  by  fea  and  by  land;  fome  through  accident,  and 
fome  from  a  formed  defign.  That  birds  got  thither  by  flight ; 
which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  refting  on  the  rocks  and 
iilands  that  are  fcattered  about  in  the  Ocean. 

He  further  obferves,  that  wild  beafts  may  have  found  a  free 
paffage  by  land;  and  that  if  we  do  not  meet  with  horfes  or  cat- 
tie,  (to  which  he  might  have  added  elephants,  camels,  rhino- 
ceros, and  beafts  of  many  other  kinds)  it  is  becaufe  thofe  na- 
tions that  paffed  thither,  were  either  not  acquainted  with  their 
tife,  or  had  no  convenience  to  fupport  them. 

Having  totally  excluded  many  nations  that  others  have  admit- 
ted as  the  probable  firft  fettlers  of  America,  for  which  he  gives 
fubflantial  reafons,  he  fuppofes  that  it  began  to  be  peopled  by 
the  north;  and  maintains,  that  the  pfimitive  colonies  fpread 
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themfelves  hj  the  means  of  the  iflhmus  of  Panama  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  continent. 

He  believes  that  the  firft  founders' of  the  Indian  Colonies 
were  Scythians.  That  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  after- 
wards got  footing  in  America  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  Chinefe  by  way  of  the  Pacific.  And  "that  other  nations 
might  from  time  to  time  have  landed  there  by  one  or  other  of 
chefe  ways,  or  might  poflibly  have  been  thrown  on  the  coatt  by 
tcmpefts:  fmce,  through  the  whole  extent  of  that  Continent, 
both  in  its  northern  and  fouthern  parts,  we  meet  with  undoubt- 
ed marks  of  a  mixture  of  the  northern  nations  with  thofe  who 
have  come  from  other  places.  And  laftly,  that  fome  Jew^  and 
Chrifti«ns  might  have  been  carried  there  by  fuch  like  events, 
but  that  this  muft  have  happened  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
the  New  World  was  already  peopled. 

After  all,  he  acknowledges  that  great  difficulties  attend  the 
determination  of  the  queflion.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are  occafioncd 
in  the  firft  place  by  the  iraperfed  knowledge  we  have  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe,  towards  the  north  and  fouth  pole;  and 
in  the  next  place  to  tlie  havock  which  the  Spaniards,  the  firft 
difcoverers  of  the  new  world,  made  among  its  moft  ancient 
monuments;  as  witnefs  the  great  double  road  betwixt  Quito  and 
Cuzco,  an  undertaking  fo  ftupendous,  that  even  the  moft  mag- 
nificent of  thofe  executed  by  the  Romans,  cannot  be  compared 
to  it. 

He  fuppofes  alfo  another  migration  of  the  Phcenicians,  than 
thofe  already  mentioned,  t04have  taken  place;  and  this  was 
during  a  three  years  voyage  made  by  the  Tyrian  fleet  in  the  ferj- 
vice  of  King  Solomon.  He  afferts  on  the  authority  of  Jofe- 
phus,  that  the  port  at  which  this  embarkation  was  made,  lay 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fleet,  he  adds,  went  in  queft  of 
elephants  teeth  and  peacocks  to  the  wefl:ern  Coaft  of  Africa, 
which  is  TarfilTi;  then  to  Ophir  for  gold,  which  is  Hait^,  or 
'the  illand  of  Hifpaniola;  and  in  the  latter  opinion  he  is  lupi- 
ported  by  Columbus,  who,  when  he  difcovered  that  ifland, 
thought  he  could  trace  the  furnaces  in  which  the  gold  was  re- 
fined. 

To  thefe  migrations  which  preceded  the  Chriflian  jera,  he 
adds  many  others  of  a  later  date  from  different  nations,  but 
thefe  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate.  For  the  fame  reafon  1  am 
obliged  to  pafs  over  numberlefs  writers  on  this  fubjeft;  and 
ihall  content  myfelf  with  only  giving  the  fentiments  of  two  or 
three  more. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Pierre  De  Charlevoix,  a  Frenchman, 
who,  in  his  journal  of  a  voyage  to  North  America,  made  fo 
lately  as  the  year  1720,  has  recapitulated  the  opinions  of  a  va- 
riety of  authors  on  this  head,  to  which  he  has  fubjoined  his 
own  Conjectures.  But  the  latter  cannot  without  fome  difficulty 
be  extracted,  as  they  are  fo  interwoven  with  the  paffages  he 
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ftas  quoted,  that  it  requires  much  attention  to  difcrlminafe 
them. 

He  fe^ms  to  alPow  that  America  might  liave  received  its  fiirll 
tnhabirants  from  f  artary  and  Hyrcania.  This  he  confirms,  by 
obfcrving  that  the  lions  and  tigers  which  are  found  in  the  for- 
mer, niuH:  have  come  from  thofe  countries,  and  whofe  pafTagc 
Serves  for  a  proof  that  the  two  hemifplaeres  join  to  the  north- 
■«i^ard  of  Afia.  He  then  draws  a  corroboration  of  this  argu- 
ment, from  a  ftory  he  fays  he  has  often  heard  related  by  Father 
Groilon,  a  French  Jefliit,  as  an  undoubted  matter  of  fact. 

This  father,  after  having  laboured  fome  time  in  the  milTionS 
of  New  France,  paiTed  over  to  ihoie  of  China.  One  day  as  he 
was  travelling  in  Tartary,  he  met  a  Huron  woman  whom  he 
hzd  formerly  known  in  Canada.  He  asked  her  by  what  adven- 
ture iTie  had  been  carried  into  a  country  fo  diftant  from  her 
own.  She  made  anlwcr,  that  having  been  taken  in  war,  (he 
had  been  conduced  from  nation  to  nation,  till  flie  had  reached 
the  place  at  which  llie  then  was. 

Monfieur  Charlevoix  fays  further,  that  he  had  been  affured 
another  Jefuit,  palling  through  Nantz,  in  his  return  from  Chi- 
»a»  had  related  much  fuch  another  affair  of  a  Spanilh  woman 
from  Florida.  She  alfo  had  been  taken  by  certain  Indians,  and 
given  to  thofe  of  a  more  dirtant  country;  and  by  thefe  again  to 
another  nation,  till  having  thus  been  fucceffively  pafled  from 
country  to  country,  and  travelled  through  regions  extremely 
cold,  fhe  at  laft  found  hcrfelf  in  Tartary.  Here  iTie  had  mar- 
lied  a  Tartar,  who  had  attended  tfce  conquerors  in  China,  where 
ihe  was  then  fettled. 

He-acknowledges  as  an  allay  to  the  probability  of  thefe  ftories, 
that  thofe  who  had  failed  fartheft  to  the  eaflward  of  Afia,  by 
purfuing  the  Coaft  of  Jello  or  Kamtfchatka,  have  pretended  that 
they  had  perceived  the  extremity  of  this  continent;  and  from 
thence  have  concluded  that  there  could  notpoflibly  be  any  com- 
munication by  land.  But  he  adds  that  Francis  Guella,  a  Spa- 
niard, is  faid  to  have  alTerted,  that  this  reparation  is  no  more 
than  a  ftraight,  about  one  hundred  miles  over,  and  that  fome" 
late  voyages  of  the  Japonefc  give  grounds  to  think  that  this 
firaight  is  only  a  bay,  above  which  there  is  paffage  overland. 

He  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  though  there  are  few  wild  hearts 
toiae  met  with  in  North  America,  except  a  kind  of  tigers  with- 
out fpots,  which  are  found  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquoife,  yet 
towards  the  tropics  there  are  lions  and  real  tigers,  which,  not- 
withltanding,  might  have  come  from  Hyrcania  and  Tartary;  for 
as  by  advancing  gradually  fouthward  they  met  with  climates 
more  agreeable  to  their  natures,  they  have  in  time  abandoned 
the  northern  eoimtries-. 

He  quotes  both  Solinus  and  Pliny  to  prove  that  the  Scythian 
Anthropophagi  once  depopulated  a  great  extent  of  country,  as 
far  as  the^iromoutory  Tabin^,  and  alfo  an  author  of  kter  date, 
Mark  Pol,  a  Venetian,  who,  he  fays,  tells  us,  that  to  the  north-" 
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eaft  of  China  and  Tartary  there  are  vafT'  uninhabited  countries, 
which  might  be  fuificient  to  confirm  any  conjeftures  concerning 
the  retreat  of  a  great  number  of  Scythians  into  America. 

To  this  he  adds,  that  we  find  in  the  ancients  the  names  of 
fomc  of  thefe  nations.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  Tabians;  Solinuj 
mentions  the  Apuleans,  who  had  for  neighbours  the  MafTagetes, 
whom  Pliny  fince  aflfures  u*  to  have  entirely  difappeared.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  the  fear  of  the  An- 
thropophagi obliged  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
to  take  refuge  elfewhere.  From  all  thefe  authorities  Monfieur 
Charlevoix  concludes,  that  there  is  at  leall  room  to  conjeflure 
that  more  than  one  nation  in  America  had  a  Scythian  or  Tarta* 
ri;ui  original. 

He  finillies  his  remarks  on  the  authors  he  has  quoted,  by  the 
following  obfervations;  It  appears  to  me  that  this  controverfy 
may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following  articles  ,•  firft,  how  the 
new  world  might  have  been  peopled  j  and  fecondly,  by  whom, 
and  by  what  means  it  has  been  peopled. 

Nothing,  he  afferts,  may  be  more  eafily  anfwered  than  the 
firrt.  America  might  have  been  peopled  as  the  three  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  been.  Many  difficulties  have  been  formed 
on  this  fubjedl,  which  have  been  deemed  infolvable,  but  which 
are  far  from  being  fo.  The  inhabitants  of  both  hemifpheres 
are  certainly  the  defcendants  of  the  fame  father;  the  common 
parent  of  mankind  received  an  exprefs  command  from  Heaven 
lo  people  the  whole  world,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  peopled. 
To  bring  this  about  it  was  neceflary  to  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties that  lay  in  the  way,  and  they  have  been  got  over.  Were 
thefe  difficulties  greater  with  refpedl  to  peopling  the  extremi- 
ties of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  or  the  tranfporting  men  into 
the  iflands  which  lie  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  thofe  con- 
tinents, than  to  pafs  over  into  America?  certainly  not. 

Navigation,  which  has  arrived  at  fo  great  perfection  within 
thefe  three  or  four  centuries,  might  poffibly  have  been  more  . 
perfedl  in  thofe  early  ages  than  at  this  day.  Who  can  believe 
that  Noah  and  his  immediate  defcendants  knew  lefs  of  this  arc 
than  we  do?  That  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the  largeft  (hip  that 
ever  was,  a  ffiip  that  was  formed  to  traverfe  an  unbounded 
ocean,  and  had  fo  many  iTioals  and  quick-fands  to  guard  againft, 
Ihould  be  ignorant  of,  or  ihould  not  have  communicated  to 
thofe  of  his  defcendants  who  iurvived  him,  and  by  whofe  means 
he  was  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Great  Creator;  I  fay,  who 
can  believe  he  fliould  not  have  communicated  to  them  the  art 
of  failing  upon  an  ocean,  which  was  not  only  more  calm  and 
pacific,  but  at  the  fame  time  confined  within  its  ancient  limits? 
Admitting  this,  how  eafy  is  it  to  pafs,  exclufive  of  the  paflage 
already  defcribed,  by  land  from  the  coafl:  of  Africa  to  Brazil, 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Weftern  Iflands,  and  from  them  to 
the  Antilles?  From  the  Britiffi  Illes,  or  the  coaft  of  France,  to 
^'cwfoundland,  the  palTage  is  neither  long  noi  difficult;  I  might 
M  fay 
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ftiy  as  much  of  that  from  China  to  Japan;  from  Japan,  or  the 
Phillipines,  to  the  Ifles  Mariannes;  and  from  thence  to  Mex- 
ico. 

Thereareiflands  ata  confiderablediftance  from  the  continent 
of  Afia,  where  we  have  not  been  furprized  to  find  inhabitants, 
why  then  Ihould  we  wonder  to  meet  with  people  in  America? 
JNor  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  grandfons  of  Noah,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  feparate,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  conformity 
to  the  defigns  of  God,  over  the  whole  earth,  Ihould  find  it  ab- 
folutcly  impoffible  to  people  almofl  one  half  of  it. 

I  have  been  more  copious  in  my  extrafls  from  this  aiithorl 
than  I  intended,  as  his  reafons  appear  to  be  folid.  and  many  ofi 
his  obfervations  jufl;.  From  this  encomium,  however,  I  mufti 
exclude  the  ftories  he  has  introduced  of  the  Huron  and  Floridanf 
women,  which  I  think  I  might  venture  to  pronounce  fabulous. 

I  Ihall  only  add,  to  give  my  readers  a  more  comprehenfive 
view  of  Monf.  Charlevoix's  differtation,  the  method  he  pro-J 
pofes  to  come  at  the  truth  of  what  we  are  in  fearch  of. 

The  only  means  by  which  this  can  be  done,  he  fays,  is  by| 
comparing  the  languages  of  the  Americans  with  the  different  na- 
tions, from  whence  we  might  fuppofe  they  have  peregrinated.| 
If  we  compare  the  former  with  thofe  words  that  are  confidered^ 
as  primitives,  it  might  poffiblj'  fetus  upon  fome  happy  difcovery. ' 
And  this  way  of  afcending  to  the  original  of  nations,  which  is 
by  far  the  lead  equivocal,  is  not  fo  difficult  as  might  be  imagin-'^^ 
ed.  We  have  had,  and  ftill  have,  travellers  and  miffionaries 
who  have  attained  the  languages  that  are  fpoken  in  all  the  pro-i 
vinces  of  the  new  world  ;  it  would  only  be  neceflary  to  make  a 
collection  of  their  grammars  and  vocabularies,  and  to  collate 
them  with  the  dead  and  living  languages  of  the  old  world,  that; 
pafs  for  originals,  and  the  fimilarity  might  eafily  be  tracedj 
Even  the  different  dialects,  in  fpite  of  the  alterations  they  have 
Undergone,  ftill  retain  enough  of  the  mother  tongue  to  furnilh 
confiderable  lights. 

Any  enquiry  into  the  manners,  cuftoms,  religion,  or  tradi- 
tions of  the  Americans,  in  order  to  difcover  by  that  means  their 
origin,  he  thinks  would  prove  fallacious.  A  difquifition  of  that 
kind,  be  obferves,  is  only  capable  of  producing  a  falfe  light, 
more  likely  to  dazzle,  and  to  make  us  wander  from  the  right 
path,  than  to  lead  us  with  certainty  to  the  point  propofed. 

Ancient  traditions  are  effaced  from  the  minds  of  fuch  as  either 
have  not,  or  for  feveral  ages  have  been  without  thofe  helps 
that  are  neceffary  to  prefervethem.  And  in  this  fituation  is  full 
one  half  of  the  world.  New  events,  and  a  new  arrangement 
of  things,  give  rife  to  new  traditions,  which  efface  the  former,, 
and  are  themfelves  effaced  in  turn.  After  one  or  two  centuries 
have  palfcd,  there  no  longer  remain  any  traces  of  the  firfl  tra- 
ditions; and  thus  we  are  involved  in  a  tiate  of  uncertainty. 

He  concludes  with  the  following  remarks,  among  many  others. 
Unfoi'efeen-  accidents,  tempefts,  and  ihipvvrgcks,  have  certainlw 
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contrlKutcd  to  people  every  habitable  part  of  the  world :  and 
ought  we  to  wonder  after  this,  at  perceiving  certain  refem- 
blances,  both  of  perfons  and  manners  between  nations  that  are 
moll  remote  from  each  other,  when  we  find  fiich  a  difference 
between  thofe  tliat  border  on  one  another?  As  we  are  dcrtitute 
of  hiftorical  monuments,  there  is  nothing,  I  repeat  it,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  primitive  languages  that  is  capable  of  throw- 
ing anj'  light  upon  thefe  clouds  of  impenetrable  darknefs. 

By  this  enquiry  we  iTiould  at  leaft  be  fatisfied,  among  that 
prodigious  number  of  various  rations  inhabiting  America,  and 
differing  fo  much  in  languages  from  each  other,  which  are  thofe 
who  make  ufe  o/ words  totally  and  entirely  different  from  thofe 
of  the  old  world,  and  who  confequently  muff  be  reckoned  to  have 
paired  over  to"  America  in  the  earlieft  ages,  and  thofe  who,  from 
theanalogy  of  their  language  with  fuch  as  are  at  prefent  ufed  in 
the  three  other  parts  of  the  globe,  leave  room  to  judge  that 
their  migration  has  been  more  recent,  and  which  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  Ihipwrecks,  or  to  fome  accident  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  have  been  fpoken  of  in  the  courfe  of  this  treatife. 

I  lliaii  only  add  the  opinion  of  one  ?.uthor  more,  before  Igive 
my  own  fentiments  on  the  fubjecT:,  and  that  is  of  James  Adair, 
Efq;  who  refided  forty  years  among  the  Indians,  and  publiihed 
the  hiftory  of  them  in  the  year  1772.  In  his  learned  and  fyrte- 
matical  hiftory  of  thofe  nations,  inhabiting  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  mofl  fouthern  of  the  American  colonies ;  this  gentleman 
without  hefitation  pronounces  that  the  American  Aborigines  are 
defcended  from  the  Ifraelites,  either  whilftthey  wereamaritime 
power,  or  foon  after  their  general  captivity. 

This  defcent  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  their  religious 
rites,  their  civil  and  martial  fuftoms,  their  marriages,  their  fu- 
neral ceremonies,  their  manners,  language,  traditions,  and 
from  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  And  fo  complete  is  his 
conviftion  on  this  head,  that  he  fancies  he  finds  a  pcrfe6t  and 
indifputable  fimilitude  in  each.  Through  all  thefe  I  have  not 
time  to  follow  him,  and  iTiall  therefore  only  give  a  few  extrafts 
to  Ihow  on  what  foundation  he  builds  his  conjeftures,  and  what 
degree  of  credit  he  is  entitled  to  on  this  point. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that  though  fome  have  fuppofed 
the  Americans  to  be  defcended  from  the  Chinefe,  yet  neither 
their  religion,  laws,  or  cuftoms  agree  in  the  leaft  with  thofe  of 
the  Chinefe;  which  fufficiently  proves  that  they  are  not  of  this 
line.  Befides,  as  our  beil  fKips  are  now  almoft  half  a  year  in 
failing  for  China  (our  author  does  not  here  recollect  that  this 
is  from  a  high  northern  latitude,  acrofs  the  Line,  andthenback 
again  greatly  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  not  direclly  athwart 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  only  one  hundred  and  eleven  degrees)  or 
from  thence  to  Europe,  it  is  very  unlikely  they  iTiould  attempt 
fuch  dangerous  difcoveries,  with  their  fuppofed  imall  veflels, 
againfl  rapid  currents,  and  in  dark  and  fickly  Monfoons. 
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He  further  remarks,  that  this  is  more  particularly  improba- 
ble, as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  nation  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  loadftone  to  dire^  their  courfe. 

China,  he  fays,  is  about  eight  thoufand  miles  diftant  from  the 
American  continent,  which  is  twice  as  far  as  acrofs  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  And  we  are  not  informed  by  any  ancient  writer  of  their 
maritime  skill,  or  fo  much  as  any  inclination  that  way,  befides 
fmall  coafting  voyages.  The  winds  blow  likewife,  with  little 
variation  from  eaft  to  weft  \^ithin  the  latitudes  thirty  and  odd, 
north  and  fouth,.  and  therefore  thefe  could  not  drive  them 
on  the  American  coaft,  it  lying  direftly  contrary  to  fuch  a 
courfe. 

Neither  could  perfons,  according  to  this  writer's  account, 
fail  to  America  from  the  north  by  the  way  of  Tartary  or  Anci- 
ent Scythia;  that,  from  its  fituation,  never  having  been  or  can 
be  a  maritime  power;  and  it  is  utterly  impracticable,  he  fays, 
for  any  to  come  to  America  by  fea  from  that  quarter.  Befides, 
the  remaining  traces  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  civil  and 
martial  cuftoms,  are  quite  oppolite  to  the  like  veftiges  of  the 
Old  Scythians.. 

Even  in  the  moderate  northern  climates  there  is  not'  to  be 
feen  the  leaft  trace  of  any  ancient  ftately  buildings,  or  of  any 
thick  fettlements,  as  are  faid  to  remain  in  the  lefs  healthy  regi- 
ons of  Peru  and  Mexico.  And  feveral  of  the  Indian  nations 
aifure  us,  that  they  crolFed  the  Miffillippi  before  they  made 
their  prefent  northern  fettlements;  which,  connefted  with  the 
former  arguments,  he  concludes  will  fufficiently  explode  that 
weak  opinion  of  the  American  Aborigines  being  lineally  de- 
fcended  from  the  Tartars  or  ancient  Scythians. 

Mr  Adair's  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  the  Americans  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Jews  are, 

Firft,  becaufe  they  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  have  chiefs 
over  them  as  the  Ifraelites  had. 

Secondly,  becaufe,  as  by  a  ftrift  permanent  divine  precept, 
the  Hebrew  nation  were  ordered  to  worfhip,  at  Jerufalem, 
Jehovah  the  true  and  living  God,  fo  do  the  Indians,  ftil- 
ing  him  Yohewah.  The  ancient  Heathens,  he  adds,  it  is 
tvell  known  worlliippeda  plurality  of  gods,  but  the  Indians  pay 
their  religious  devoirs  to  the  Great  beneficent,  fupreme,  holy 
Spirit  of  Fire,  who  refides,  as  they  think,  above  the  clouds, 
and  on  earth  alfo  with  unpolluted  people.  They  pay  no  ado- 
ration to  images,  or  to  dead  perfons,  neither  to  the  celeftial 
luminaries,  to  evil  fpirits,  nor  to  any  created  beings  what- 
ever. 

Thirdly,  becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  theocracy  or  divine  go- 
vernment of  Ifrael,  the  Indians  think  the  Deity  to  be  the  imme- 
diate head  of  their  ftate. 

Fourthly,  becaufe,  as  the  Jews  believe  in  the  miniftration  of 
angels,  the  Indians  alfo  believe  that  the  higher  regions  arc  in- 
habited by  good  fpirits. 
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Fifthly,  becaufe  the  Indian  language  and  dialers  appear  to 
have  the  very  idiom  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew.  Their  words 
and  fentences  being  expredive,  concife,  emphatical,  fonovous, 
and  bold;  and  often,  both  in  letter^,  and  iignification,  are  fy- 
nonimous  with  the  Hebrew  language. 

Sixthly,  becaufe  they  count  their  time  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Seventhly,  becaufe  in  conformity  to,  or  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews,  they  have  their  prophets,  high-priefis,  and  other  re- 
ligious orders. 

Eighthly,  becaufe  their  feftivals,  farts,  and  religious  rites 
have  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Hebrews. 

Ninthly,  becaufe  the  Indians,  before  they  go  to  war,  have 
■  many  preparatory  ceremonies  of  purification  and  fafting,  like 
what  is  recorded  of  the  Ifraelites. 

Tenthly,  becaufe  the  fame  tafte  for  ornaments,  and  the 
fame  kind,  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  Indians,  as  by  the  He- 
brews, 

Thefe  and  many  other  arguments  of  a  fimilar  nature,  Mr. 
Adair  brings  in  i'upport  of  his  favourite  fyftem;  but  I  fhould 
imagine,  that  if  the  Indians  are  really  derived  from  the  He- 
brews, among  their  religious  ceremonies,  on  which  he  chiefly 
feems  to  build  his  hypothefis,  the  principal,  that  of  circumci- 
lion,  would  never  have  been  laid  alide,  and  its  very  remem- 
brance obliterated. 

Thus  numerous  and  diverfe  are  the  opinions  of  thofe  who 
have  hitherto  written  on  this  fubjeft!  1  Ihall  not,  however, 
either  endeavour  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  each,  but  proceed  to  give  my  own  fentiments  on  the  origin 
of  the  Americans ;  which  are  founded  on  conclufions  drawn 
from  the  moft  rational  arguments  of  the  writers  I  have  menti- 
oned, and  from  my  own  obfervations ;  the  confifiency  of  thefe 
I  lliall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  my  Readers. 

The  better  to  introduce  my  conjcftures  on  this  head,  it  isne- 
-CclTary  tirft  to  afcertain  the  diftances  between  America  and  thofe 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe  that  approach  neareft  to  it. 

The  Continent  of  America,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  all 
the  refearches  that  have  been  made  near  the  poles,  appears  to 
be  entirely  feparated  from  the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
That  part  of  Europe  which  approaches  neareft  toit,  is  thecoaft 
of  Greenland,  lying  in  about  feventy  degrees  of  north  latitudci 
and  which  reaches  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor, lituated  on  the  north-eaft  borders  of  this  continent.  Tho 
coaft  of  Guinea  is  the  neareft  part  of  Africa;  which  lies  about 
eighteen  hundred  and  fixty  miles  north-eaft  from  the  Brazils- 
The  moft  eaftern  coaft  of  Alia,  which  extends  to  the  Korean 
Sea  on  the  north  of  China,  projefts  north-eaft  through  eaftern 
Tartary  and  Kamfchatka  to  Siberia,  in  about  fixty  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Towards  which  the  weftern  coafts  of  Ame- 
rica, from  California  to  the  Straights  of  Annian,  extend  ncax- 
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ty  north-wef!,  and  lie  in  about  forty-fix  degrees  of  the  feme 
iatiuide. 

Whether  the  Continent  of  America  ftretches  any  farther  north 
tl>an  thefe  ftraights,  and  joins  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  agree- 
able to  what  has  been  alTcrted  by  fome  of  "the  writers  I  have 
quoted,  or  whether  tlie  lands  that  have  been  difcovered  in- the 
intermediate  parts  are  only  an  archipelago  of  illands,  verging 
towards  the  cppofite  continent,  is  not  yet  afcertained. 

It  being,  however,  certain  that  there  are  many  confiderable 
iflands  which  lie  between  the  extremities  of  Afia  and  America, 
viz,  Japon,  Jefo  or  Jedfo,  Gama's  Land,  Behring's  Ille,  with 
many  others  difcovered  by  Tfchirikow,  and  befides  thefe,  from 
lifty  degrees  north  there  appearing  to  be  a  duller  of  iflands  that 
seach  as  far  as  Siberia,  it  is  probable  from  their  proximity  to 
America,  that  it  received  its  firfl:  inhabitants  from  them. 

This  conchifion  is  the  molt  rational  1  am  able  to  draw,  fup- 
pofing  that  (ince  the  Aborigines  got  footing  on  this  continent, 
no  extraordinary  or  fudden  change  in  the  pofition  or  furface  of 
it  has  taken  place,  from  inundations,  eartlicjiiakes,  or  any  re- 
volutions of  the  earth  that  we  are  at  prefent  unacquainted  with. 

To  me  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  it  fhould  have  been 
peopled  from  dilFerent  quarters,  acrofs  the  Ocean,  as  other* 
have  aiTerted.  From  the  fize  of  tlie  iTiips  made  ufe  of  in  thofe 
early  ages,  and  the  want  of  the  compafs,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  any  maritime  nation  would  by  choice  venture  over  the  ua- 
ftithomable  ocean,  in  fearch  of  diftant  continents.  Had  this 
however  been  attempted,  or  had  America  been  firft  accidental-- 
iy  peopled  from  fliips  freighted  with  paiTengers  of  both  fexes, 
which  were  driven  by  ftrong  eafterly  winds  acrofs  the  Atlantic, 
thefe  fettlers  nmft  have  retained  fome  traces  of  the  language  of 
the  country  from  whence  they  migrated;  and  this  fince  the  dif- 
covery  of  it  by  the  Europeans  mull  have  been  made  out.  Ital- 
fo  appears  extraordinary  that  fcveral  of  thefe  accidental  migra- 
tions, as  allowed  by  fome,  and  thefe  from  different  parts,,  Ihould 
have  taken  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  the  mofl  critical  enquiries,  and  the 
matiH-efl  deliberation,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  America  received 
its  lirll;  inhabitants  from  the  north-eaft,  by  way  of  the  great 
archipelago  juft  mentioned,  and  from  thefe  alone.  But  this 
might  have  been  effected  at  different  times,  and  from  various 
parts :  from  Tartary,  China,  Japon,  or  Kamfchatka,  the  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  places  refembling  eachotherin  colour,  features, 
and  iTiapei  and  who,  before  fome  of  them  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  fciences,  might  have  likewife  refembled 
each  other  in  their  manners,  cufloms,  religion,  and  language. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Chinefe  nation  and  the  Tar- 
tars hes  in  the  cultivated  ftate  of  the  one,  and  the  unpolifhed 
fituation  of  the  others.  The  former  have  become  a  commer- 
cial people,  and  dwell  in  houfes  formed  into  regular  towns  and 
cities;  the  latter  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  rove  about  in  diffc- 
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icnt  hor(fs,  without  any  fixed  abode.  Nor  can  th,e  long  and 
bloody  wars  tliefe  two  nations  have  been  engaged  in,  extermi- 
nate their  hereditary  (imilitude.  The  pvefent  family  of  the  Chi- 
nife  emperors  fs  of  Tartarian  extraction ;  and  if  they  were  not 
fenfible  of  fomc  claim  befide  that  of  conqueft,  fo  numerous  a' 
people  would  fcarceiy  fit  quiet  under  the  dominion  of  Ihangcrs. 

It  it  very  evident  that  fome  of  the  manners  and  curtoms 
of  the  American  Indians  referable  thofe  of  the  Tartars; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  in  fome  future  sra,  and  this  is 
not  a  very  dirtant  one,  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that 
during  fome  of  the  wars  between  the  Tartars  and  the  Chincle, 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  were  driven 
from  their  native  country,  and  took  refuge  in  fome  of  the  ifles 
before-mentioned,  and  from  thence  found  their  way  into  America. 
At  different  periods  each  nation  might  prove  viftorious,  ani 
the  conquered  by  turns  fiy  before  their  conquerors ;  and  from 
hence  might  arife  the  fimilitude  of  the  Indians  to  all  thefe 
people,  and  thatanimofity  which  exifts  between  [o  many  of  their 
tribes. 

It  appears  plainly  to  me  that  a  great  fimilarity  between  the 
Indian  and  Chinefe  is  cont'picuous  in  that  particular  cullom  of 
fliaving  or  plucking  ofF  the  hair,  and  leaving  only  a  fmall  tuft 
on  the  crown  of  the  head.  This  mode  is  faid  to  have  been  en- 
joined by  the  Tartarian  emperors  ontheir  accefllon  to  the  throne 
of  China,  and  confequcntly  is  a  further  proof  that  this  curtom 
was  in  ufe  among  the  Tartars;  to  whom  as  well  as  the  Chinefe, 
the  Americans  might  be  indebted  for  it. 

Many  words  alfo  are  ufed  both  by  the  Chinefe  and  Indians, 
which  have  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  notonly  in  their  found, 
but  their  fignification.  The  Chinefe  call  a  (lave,  iTiungo;  and 
the  Naudoweffie  Indians,  whofe  language  from  their  little  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Europeans  is  the  leafl  corrupted,  term  a  dog, 
fliungufh.  The  former  denominate  one  fpecies  of  their  tea, 
llioufong,-  the  latter  call  their  tobacco,  f}ioufafl"au.  Many  other 
of  the  words  ufed  by  the  Indians  contain  the  fyllables  che,  chaw, 
and  chu,  after  the  dialcft  of  the  Chinefe. 

There  probably  might  be  found  a  fimilar  conneflion  between 
the  language  of  the  Tartars  and  the  American  Aborigines,  were 
we  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  we  are,  from  a  commercial  in- 
tercourfe,  with  that  of  the  Chinefe, 

I  am  confirmed  in  thcfe  conjectures,  by  the  accounts  of  Kam- 
fchatka,  publilTied  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of  the  Emprei's  of. 
Rullia.  The  author  of  which  fays,  that  the  fea  which  divides 
that  peninfula  from  America  is  full  of  iflands;  and  that  the  dif- 
tance  between  Tichukotskoi-Nofs,  a  promontory  which  lies  aC 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  that  country,  and  the  coaftof  America, 
is  not  more  than  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  a  great  circle.  He 
further  fays,  that  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
Afia  and  America  once  joined  at  this  place,  as  the  coalls  of  both 
continents  appear  to  have  begi  broken  into  capes  and  bays, 
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u-hfch  anfwer  each  other;  more  efpecially  as  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  both  refemble  each  other  in  their  perfons,  ha- 
i)its,  cuftoms,  and  food.  Their  language,  indeed,  he  obferves, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  fame,  but  then  the  inhabitants  of 
each  diftridl  in  Kamfchatka  fpeak  a  language  as  different  from 
each  other,  as  from  that  fpoken  on  the  oppofite  coaft.  Thefe 
obfervations,  to  which  he  adds,  the  fimilarity  of  the  boats  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  coail,  and  a  remark  that  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  America  are  wholly  ftrangers  to  wine  and  tobacco, 
which  he  looks  upon  as  a  proof  that  they  have  as  yet  had  no 
communication  with  the  natives  of  Europe,  he  fays,  amount  to 
little  lefs  than  a  demonftration  that  America  was  peopled  from 
this  part  of  Afia. 

The  limits  of  my  preient  undertaking  will  not  permit  me  to 
dwell  any  longer  on  this  fubjeft,  or  to  enumerate  any  other 
proofs  in  favour  of  my  hypotiicfis.  I  am  however  fo  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  the  certaiiity  of  it,  and  fo  defirous  have  I  been 
Co  obtain  every  tcftimony  which  can  be  procured  in  its  fupport, 
that  1  once  made  an  offer  to  a  private  fociety  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  curious  in  fuch  refearches,  and  to  whom  I  had  communi- 
cated my  fcntimentson  this  point,  that  I  wouldundertakeajour- 
r.ey,  on  receiving  fuch  fupplies  as  were  needful,  through  the 
lioith-eait  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  to  the  interior  parts  of 
Aiuerica,  and  from  thence  to  England;  making,  as  1  proceeded, 
iuch  obfervations  both  on  the  languages  and  manners  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  ihould  be  converfant,  as  might  tend  to  il- 
iuilrate  the  doctrine  I  have  here  laid  down,  and  to  fatisfy  the 
curiolity  of  the  learned  or  inquifitive;  but  as  this  propofal  was 
fudged  rather  to  require  a  national  than  a  private  fupport,  it  was 
not  carried  into  execution. 

I  am  happy  to  find,  fince  I  formed  the  foregoing  conclufions, 
that  they  correfpond  with  the  fentiments  of  that  great  and  learn- 
ed hiflorian  Doctor  Robertfon;  and  though,  with  him,  I  ac» 
knowledge  that  the  inveftigation,  from  its  nature,  is  fo  obfcurc 
and  intricate,  that  the  conjeftures  I  have  made  can  only  be  con- 
iidercd  as  conjcclures,  and  not  indifputable  conclufions,  yet  they 
carry  with  them  a  greater  degree  of  probability  than  the  fuppo- 
iitions  of  thofe  who  ali'ert  that  this  continent  was  peopled  from 
another  quarter. 

One  of  the  Dodlor's  quotations  from  the  Journals  of  Behrirtg 
and  Tfehirikow,  who  failed  from  Kamfchatka,  about  the  year 
1741,  in  quefl:  of  the  New  World,  appears  to  carry  greatweight 
with  it,  and  to  afford  our  conclufions  firm  fupport:  "  Thefe 
*'  commanders  having  iTiaped  their  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  dif- 
*'  covered  land,  which  to  them  appeared  to  be  part  ofthe  Ame- 
*''  rican  continent;  and  according  to  their  obfervations,  itfeems 
"  to  be  fituated  within  a  few  degrees  ofthe  north-wefi:  coaflof 
*'  California.  They  had  there  fomc  intercourfe  with  the  inha- 
•'  bitants,  who  feemed  to  them  to  refemble  the  North-Ameri- 
"  cans;  as  they  prelented  to  the  Ruffians  the  Calumet  or  Pipe 
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•*  of  Peace,  xvhich  is  a  fy mbol  of  friendfliip  univerfat  among 
*'  the  people  of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  iil- 
"  ftitiitionpeculiar  to  them.*' 

One  of  this  incomparable  writer*^  own  arguments  in  fupport 
of  his  hy}''Othefis,  is  alfo  urged  with  great  judgment,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  conclufive.  He  fays,  "We  may  lay  it  down 
*'  as  a  certain  principle  in  this  enquiry,  that  America  was  not 
"  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  had 
*'  made  confiderable  pt-ogrefs  in  civilization.  The  inhabitants 
"  of  the  New  World  were  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  fo  extremely 
**  rude,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  thofe  art^;  which  are  the 
"  firft  elTays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance  cowards  im- 
*'  provement.  Even  the  mofl  cultivated  nations  of  America 
♦'  were  ftrangers  to  many  of  thofe  iimple  invennor!?,  which 
"  vvere  almoft  coeval  with  fociety  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
*'  and  were  knoWn  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  civil  life.  From 
"  this  it  is  manifeft  that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to 
*'  America,  came  off  from  nations  which  mufi:  have  been  no 
"  lefs  barbarous  than  their  pofterity,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
*'  firft  difcovered  by  the  Europeans.  If  ever  the  ufe  of  iron 
*'  had  been  known  to  the  favages  of  America,  or  to  their  pro- 
*'  genitoi-s,  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a 
"  forge,  the  utility  of  thefe  inventions  would  haVe  preferved 
"  them,  and  it  is  impoflible  that  they  fliould  have  been  aban- 
**  doned  or  forgotten." 


CHAPTER    ir. 

Of  their  Persons^  Dress,  ^v* 


FR  O  M  the  firrt  fettlement  of  the  French  in  Canada,  to  the 
conquefl  of  it  by  the  EnglilTi  in  1760,  feveral  of  that 
nation,  who  had  travelled  into  the  interior  parts  of  North 
America,  either  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  or  to  endeavour  to 
make  converts  of  them  have  publillied  accounts  of  their  cu- 
ftoms,  manners,  &g. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  Father  Louis  Hennipin,  Monf. 
Charlevoix,  and  the  Baron  Le  Hontan.  The  firft,  many  yeare 
ago,  publillied  fome  very  judicious  remarks,  v/hich  he  was  the 
better  enabled  to  do  by  the  afTillancehe  received  from  the  maps' 
and  diaries  of  the  unfortunate  M.  De  la  Salle,  who  was  aflaflinated 
whilft  he  was  on  his  travels,  by  fome  of  his  own  party.  That 
gentleman's  journals  falling  into  Father  Hennipin'S  hands,  he  was 
enabled  by  them  to  publilh  many  interelling  particulars  relative 
N  to 
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to  the  Indians.  But  in  fome  refpe6ls  he  fell  very  fhort  of  that 
knowledge  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  attained  from  his 
long  refidence  among  them.  Nor  was  he  always  (as  has  been 
already  obferved)  exaift  in  his  calculations,  or  juft  in  the  intel- 
ligence he  has  given  us. 

The  accounts  publiflied  by  the  other  two,  particularly  thoffe 
of  Charlevoix,  are  very  erroneous  in  the  geographical  parts, 
and  many  of  the  ftories  told  by  the  Baron  are  mere  delufi- 
ons. 

Some  of  the  Jefuits,  who  heretofore  travelled  into  thcfe 
parts,  have  alfo  written  on  this  fubjecl;  but  as  few,  if  any, 
of  their  works  have  been  tranHated  into  the  Englifh  language, 
the  generality  of  Readers  are  not  benefited  by  themj  and,  in- 
deed, had  this  been  done,  they  would  have  reaped  but  few  ad- 
vantages from  them,  as  they  have  chiefly  confined  their  ob- 
fervations  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  favages,  and  the 
ftcps  taken  for  their  converlion. 

Since  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  fome  of  our  own  countrymen, 
who  have  lived  among  the  Indians,  and  learned  their  language, 
have  publillied  their  obfervations ;  however  as  their  travels 
have  not  extended  to  any  of  the  interior  parts  I  treat  of,  but 
have  only  been  made  among  the  nations  that  border  on  our  fet- 
tlcments,  a  knowledge  of  the  genuine  and  uncontaminated  cu- 
ftoms  and  manners  of  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  acquired 
by  them. 

The  fouthern  tribes,  and  thofe  that  have  held  a  conftant  in- 
ter courfe  with  the  French  or  Englilli,  cannot  have  preferv- 
ed  their  manners  or  their  cuftoms  in  their  original  purity. 
'JHiey  could  not  avoid  acquiring  the  vices  with  the  language  of 
thofe  they  converfed  with ;  and  the  frequent  intoxications  they 
experienced  through  the  baneful  juices  introduced  among  them 
by  the  Europeans,  have  completed  a  total  alteration  in  their 
charaflers. 

In  fuch  as  thefe,  a  confufed  medley  of  principles  or  ufages 
are  only  to  be  obferved;  their  real  and  unpolluted  cuftoms  could 
be  feen  among  thofe  nations  alone  that  have  held  but  little 
communications  with  the  provinces.  Thefe  I  found  in  the 
north-weft  parts,  and  therefore  flatter  myfelf  that  I  am  able  to 
give  a  more  juft  account  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  In- 
dians, in  their  ancient  purity,  than  any  that  has  been  hitherto 
publil"hed,  I  have  made  obfervations  on  thirty  nations,  anti 
though  moft  of  thefe  have  diti'crgd  in  their  languages,  there  has 
appeared  a  great  fimiliarity  in  their  manners,  and  from  thefe 
have  I  endeavoured  to  extraft  the  following  remarks. 

As  I  do  not  propofe  to  give  a  regular  and  connected  fyftem 
of  Indian  concerns,  but  only  to  relate  fuch  particulars  of  their 
manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  as  I  thought  moft  worthy  of  notice, 
■and  which  interfere  as  little  as  poflible  with  the  accounts  given 
by  other  writers,  1  muft  beg  my  Readers  to  excufe  their  not  be- 
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arranged  fyftcmatically,   or  treated  of  in  a  more  copious  man- 
ner. 

The  Indian  nations  do  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  fo  widely 
in  their  make,  colour,  or  conftitution  from  each  other,  as  re- 
prefented  by  fome  writers.  They  are  in  general  flight  made, 
rather  tall  and  ftrait,  and  you  feldom  fee  any  among  them  de- 
formed; their  skin  is  of  a  reddiiTi  or  copper  colour;  their  eyes 
are  large  and  black,  and  their  hair  of  the  fame  hue,  but  very 
rarely  is  it  curled;  they  have  good  teeth,  and  their  breath  is  as 
fweet  as  the  air  they  draw  in;  their  cheek-bones  rather  raifed, 
but  more  fo  in  the  women  than  the  men;  the  former  are  not 
quite  fo  tall  as  the  European  women,  however  you  frequently 
meet  with  good  faces  and  agreeable  perfons  among  them,  al- 
though they  are  more  inclined  to  be  fat  than  the  other  fex. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  particular  enquiry  whether  the  Indians 
are  indebted  to  nature,  art,  or  the  temperature  of  the  climate  for 
the  colour  of  their  skin,  nor  lliall  I  quote  any  of  t?he  contradiflory 
accounts  I  have  read  on  this  fubjeft;  I  iTiall  only  fay,  that  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  tinfture  they  received  originally  from  the 
hands  of  their  Creator;  but  at  what  period  the  variation  which 
is  at  prefent  vifible,  both  in  the  complexion  and  features  of  ma- 
ny nations  took  place,  at  what  time  the  European  whitenefs, 
the  jetty  hue  of  the  African,  or  the  copper  cafi  of  the  American 
were  given  them;  which  was  the  original  colour  of  the  firft  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  or  which  might  be  efleemedthemoftper- 
feft,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Many  writers  have  afferted,  that  the  Indians,'  even  at  the 
matureft  period  of  their  exiflence,  are  only  furnilTicd 
with  hair  on  their  heads;  and  that  notwithftanding  the  profu- 
fion  with  which  that  part  is  covered,  thofe  parts  which  among 
the  inhabitants  of  other  climates  are  ufually  the  feat  of  this  ex- 
crefcence,  remain  entirely  free  from  it.  Even  Doctor  Robertfon, 
through  their  mifreprefentations,  has  contributed  to  propagate 
the  error;  and  fuppofing  the  remark  jullly  founded,  has  drawn 
feveral  conclulions  from  it  relative  to  the  habit  and  temperature 
of  their  bodies,  which  are  confequently  invalid.  But  from  mi- 
nute enquiries,  and  a  curious  infpeclioii,  I  am  able  to  declare, 
(however  refpeclable  I  may  hold  the  authority  of  thcfe  hiftorians 
in  other  points)  that  their  aflcrtions  are  erroneous,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  tl 
«f  the  Indians. 

After  the  age  of  puberty,  their  bodies,  in  their  natural  ftate, 
are  covered  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  Europeans.  The 
men,  indeed,  cileem  a  beard  very  unbecoming,  and  take  great 
pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  nor  is  there  any  ever  to  be  perceived  on 
their  faces,  except  when  they  grow  old,  and  become  inatten- 
tive to  their  appearance.  Every  crinous  eiBorefccnce  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  is  held  unfeemly  by  them,  and  both 
fcxes  employ  much  time  in  their  extirpation. 

The 
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The  Naudoweffies,  and  the  remote  nations,  pluck  them  out 
with  bent  pieces  of  hard  wood,  formed  into  a  kind  of  nippers; 
whilft  thofe  who  have  communication  with  Europeans  procure 
from  them  wire,  which  they  twiftinto  a  fcrew  or  worm;  apply^ 
ing  this  to  the  part,  they  prefs  the  rings  together,  and  with  a 
fuddcn  twitch  draw  out  all  the  hairs  that  ^re  inclofed  between 
them. 

The  men  of  every  nation  differ  ip  their  drefs  very  little  from 
eachorhei,  except  thofe  who  trade  with  the  Europeans;  thefe 
exchange  their  furs  fqr  blankets,  fhirts  and  other  apparel,\vhich 
they  v/ear  as  much  for  ornament  as  neceflity.  The  latter  fafteu 
by  a  girdle  around  their  waifts  about  half  a  yard  of  broadcloth, 
which  covers  the  middle  parts  of  their  bodies.  Thofe  who 
wear  Ihirts  never  make  them  fafi:  either  at  the  wrift  or  collar; 
this  would  be  a  moft  infufferable  conlinement  to  them.  They 
throw  their  blanket  loofe  upon  their  iTioulders^  and  holding  the 
upper  fide  of  it  by  the  two  corners,  with  a  knife  in  one  hand^ 
and  a  tobacco  poi^ch,  pipe,  &c.  ip  the  other ;  thus  accoutred 
they  walk  about  in  their  villages  or  camps :  but  in  their  dances 
they  feldom  wear  this  covering. 

Thofe  among  the  men  who  wilTi  to  appear  gayer  than  the 
reft,  pluck  from  their  heads  all  the  hair,  except  from  a  fpot  on 
the  top  of  it,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown  piece,  where  it  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  to  a  confiderable  length :  on  this  are  fattened 
plumes  of  feathers  of  various  colours,  with  filver  or  ivory  quills. 
The  manner  of  cutting  and  ornamenting  this  part  of  the  head 
diftinguilTies  difFerent nations  from  each  other. 

They  paint  their  faces  red  and  black,  which  they  eftcQm  as 
greatly  ornamental.  They  alfp  paint  themfelves  when  they  go. 
to  war;  but  the  method  they  make  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  dif- 
fers from  that  wherein  they  ufe  it  merely  as  a  decoration. 

The  young  Indians,  who  are  defirous  of  excelling  their  com- 
panions in  finery,  flit  the  outward  rim  of  both  their  ears;  at  the 
fame  time  they  take  care  not  to  feparate  them  entirely,  but 
leave  the  flelTi  thus  cut,  ftill  untouched  at  both  extremities : 
around  this  fpongy  fubftancc,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part, 
they  twiil  brafs  wire,  till  the  weight  draws  the  amputated  rim 
IulO  a  bow  of  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  and  drags  it  almoli 
dov^n  to  the  flioulder.  This  decoration  is  efteemed  to  be  ex- 
celTively  gay  and  becoming. 

It  is  alio  a  common  cuftom  among  them  to  bore  their  nofes, 
and  wear  in  them  pendants  of  difFerent  forts.  I  obferved  tliat 
fca  iliells  were  much  worn  by  thofe  of  the  interior  parts,  and 
reckoned  very  ornamental;  but  how  they  procure  them  I  could 
not  learn;  probably  by  their  trafiic  with  other  nations  nearer 
the  fea. 

They  go  without  any  covering  for  the  thigh,  except  that  be- 
fore fpoken  of,  round  the  middle,  which  reaches  down  half 
way  the  thighs ;  but  they  make  for  their  legs  a  fort  of  flocking, 
either  of  skins  or  cloth :  thefe  arc  fewed  as  near  to  the  fhape 

of 


of  the  leg  as  poflible,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  drawn  on  andofF. 
The  edges  of  the  fluff  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  left  an- 
nexed to  the  feam,  and  hang  loofe  for  about  the  breadth  of  a 
hand;  and  this  part,  which  is  phiced  on  the  outfidc  of  the  leg, 
is  generally  ornamented  by  thofe  who  have  any  communication 
with  Europeans,  if  of  cloth,  with  ribands  or  lace,  if  of  leather, 
with  embroidery  and  porcupine  quills  curioufly  coloured.  Stran- 
gers who  hunt  among  the  Indians,  in  the  parts  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fnow,  tind  thefe  ftockings  much  more  convenient 
than  any  others. 

Their  flioes  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  buffa- 
lo :  thefe,  after  being  fometimes  dreffed  according  to  the  Eu- 
ropean manner,  at  others  with  the  hair  remaining  on  them,  are 
cut  into  Ihoes,  and  falTiioned  fo  as  to  be  eafy  to  the  feet,  and 
coftvenient  for  walking.  The  edges  round  the  ancle  are  deco- 
rated with  pieces  of  brafs  or  tin  fixed  around  leather  brings, 
about  an  inch  long,  which  being  placed  very  thick,  make  a 
cheerful  tinkling  noife  either  when  they  walk  or  dance. 

The  women  wear  a  covering  of  fome  kind  or  other  from  the 
neck  to  the  knees.  Thofe  who  trade  with  the  Europeans  wear 
a  linen  garment,  the  fame  as  that  ufed  by  the  men;  the  flaps  of 
which  hang  over  the  petticoat.  Such  as  drefs  after  their  ancient 
manner,  make  a  kind  of  iTiift  with  leather,  which  covers  the 
body  but  not  the  arms.  Their  petticoats  are  made  either  of 
leather  or  cloth,  and  reach  from  the  waifl  to  the  knee.  On 
their  legs  they  wear  ftockings  and  fhoesjmade  and  ornamented 
as  thofe  of  the  men. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  the  mode  of  drelling  their 
heads,  each  following  thecuftomof  the  nation  or  band  to  which 
they  belong,  and  adhering  to  the  form  made  ufe  of  by  their  an- 
ceftors  from  time  Immemorial. 

I  remarked  that  moft  of  the  females,  who  dwell  on  the  eafl: 
fide  of  the  Mifliflippi,  decorate  their  heads  by  inclofing  their 
hair  cither  in  ribands,  or  in  plates  of  filver;  the  latter  is  only 
made  ufe  of  by  the  higher  ranks,  as  it  is  a  coftly  ornament. 
The  filver  they  ufe  on  this  occafion  is  formed  into  thin  plates 
of  about  four  inches  broad,  in  feveral  of  which  they  confine 
their  hair.  That  plate  which  is  neareft  the  head  is  of  a  con- 
frderable  width;  the  next  narrower,  and  made  fo  as  to  pafs  a 
little  way  under  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  they  faften  into 
each  other,  and  gradually  tapering,  defcend  to  the  waift.  The 
hair  of  the  Indian  women  being  ingeneral  very  long,  this  proves 
an  expenfive  method. 

lint  the  women  that  live  to  the  weft  of  the  Mifliflippi,  I'iz. 
the  Naudoweflaes,  the  Aflinipoils,  &c.  divide  their  hair  in  the 
middle  of  the  head,  and  form  it  into  two  rolls,  one  againft 
each  ear.  Thefe  rolls  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  as 
large  as  their  wrifts.  They  hang  in  a  perpendicular  attitude  at 
the  frpnt  of  each  ear,  and  defcend  as  far  as  the  louver  part  of 
it, 
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The  women  of  every  nation  generally  place  a  fpot  of  paint, 
about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  againft  each  ear;  fomeof  them 
put  pafnt  on  theirhair,  and  fometimes  a  finallfpot  in  themiddle 
of  the  forehead. 

The  Indians,  in  general,  pay   a  greater  attention  to  their 

drefs,  and  to  the  ornaments  with  which  they  decorate  their  per- 

fons,  than  to  the  accommodation  of  their  huts  or  tents.     They 

.  conftrufl:    the    latter    in  the  following  fimple  and  expeditious 

manner. 

^eing  provided  with  poles  of  a  proper  length,  they  fatten  two 
of  them  acrofs,  near  their  ends,  with  bands  made  of  bark. 
Having  done  this,  they  raife  them  up,  and  extend  the  bottom 
of  each  as  wide  as  they  purpofe  to  make  the  area  of  the  tent : 
they  then  ereifl  others  of  an  equal  height,  and  lix  them  fo 
as  to  fupport  tne  two  principal  ones.  On  the  whole  they  lay 
skins  of  the  elk  or  deer,  fewed  together,  in  quantity  fufficient 
to  cover  the  poles,  and  by  lapping  over  to  form  the  door.  A 
great  number  of  skins  are  fometimes  required  for  this  purpofe, 
as  fome'of  their  tents  are  very  capacious.  That  of  the  chief 
warrior  of  the  Naudoweflies  was  at  leaft  forty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  very  commodious. 

They  obferve  no  regularity  in  fixing  their  tents,  when  they 
encamp,  but  place  them  juft  as  it  fuits  their  conveniency. 

The  huts  alfo,  which  thofe  who  ufe  not  tents,  ere6t  when 
they  travel,  for  very  few  tribes  have  fixed  abodes,  or  regular 
towns,  or  villages,  are  equally  fimple,  and  almoft  as  foon  con- 
flrufted. 

They  fix  fmall  pliable  poles  in  the  ground,  and  bending  them 
till  they  meet  at  the  top  and  form  a  femi-circle,  then  \a{h  them 
together.  Thefe  they  cover  with  mats  made  of  ruihes  platted, 
or  with  birch  bark,  which  they  carry  with  them  in  their  canoes 
for  this  purpofe. 

Thefe  cabins  have  neither  chimnies  nor  windows ;  there  is 
only  a  fmall  aperture  left  in  the  middle  of  the  roofs  through 
which  the  fmoke  is  difcharged,  but  as  this  is  obliged  to  be  flop- 
ped up  when  it  rains  or  fnows  violently,  thefmokethen  proves 
exceedingly  troublefome. 

They  lie  on  skins,  generally  thofe  of  the  bear,  which  are 
placed  in  rows  on  the  ground;  and  if  the  floor  is  not  large 
enough  to  contain  beds  fufBcient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
whole  family,  a  frame  is  erefted  aboyt  four  or  live  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  which  the  younger  part  of  it  fleep. 

As  the  habitations  of  the  Indians  are  thus  rude,  their  do- 
meftic  utenfils  are  few  in  number,  and  plain  in  their  formation. 
The  tools  wherewith  they  falliion  them  are  fo  aukward  and  de- 
feftive,  that  it  is  not  only  impoffible  to  form  them  with  any  de- 
gree of  neatnefs  or  elegance,  but  the  time  required  in  the  exe- 
cution is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  the 
manufafture  of  fuch  as  are  not  abfolutely  neceffary. 
The  Naudoweflies  make  the  pots  in  which  they  hoil  their  vic- 
tuals 
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tuals  of  the  black  day  or  ftone  mentioned  inmy  journal;  which 
refiils  the  effefls  of  the  fire,  nearly  as  well  as  iron.  When 
they  roafl:,  if  it  is  a  large  joint,  or  a  whole  animal,  fuch  as  a 
beaver,  they  fix  it  as  Europeans  do,  on  a  fpit  made  of  a  hard 
wood,  and  placing  the  ends  on  two  forked  props,  now  and  then 
turn  it.  If  the  piece  is  fmaller  they  fpit  it  as  before,  and  fixing 
the  fpit  in  an  erecl  but  flanting  pofition,  with  the  meat  inclin- 
ing towards  the  fire,  frequently  change  the  fides,  till  every  part 
is  fufEciently  roaftcd. 

They  make  their  difKes  in  which  they  ferve  up  their  meat, 
and  their  bowls  and  pans,  out  of  the  knotty  excrefcences  of 
the  maple  tree,  or  any  otiier  wood.  They  falTiion  their  fpoons 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  neatnefs  (as  thefe  require  much  lefs 
trouble  than  large  utenfils)  from  a  wood  that  is  termed  in  Ame- 
rica Spoon  Wood,  and  which  greatly  refembles  box  wood. 

Every  tribe  are  now  poffelTed  of  knives,  and  fteels  to  ftrike 
fire  with.  Thefe  being  fo  eflentially  needful  for  the  common 
ufesoflife,  thofe  who  have  not  an  immediate  communication 
with  the  European  traders,  purchafe  them  of  fuch  their  neigh- 
bours as  are  fituated  nearer  the  fettlements,  and  generally  give 
in  exchange  for  them  flaves. 


CHAPTER     HI. 

Of  their  Manners,  Qualifications,    6'^. 


WHEN  the  Indian  women  fit  down,  they  place  themfelves 
in  a  decent  attitude,  with  their  knees  clofe  together; 
but  from  being  accu domed  to  this  poflure,  they  walk  badly, 
and  appear  to  be  lame. 

They  have  no  midwives  amongft  them,  their  climate,  or  fomc 
peculiar  happinefs  in  their  confhtutions,  rendering  any  affift- 
ance  at  that  time  unnecefiary.  On  thefe  occafions  they  are  con- 
fined but  a  few  hours  from  their  ufual  employmenrs,  which  are 
commonly  very  laborious,  as  the  men,  who  are  remarkably  in- 
dolent, leave  to  them  every  kind  of  drudgery;  even  in  their 
hunting  parties  the  former  will  not  deign  to  bring  home  the 
game,  but  fend  their  wives  for  it,  though  it  lies  at  a  very  con- 
fiderable  diftance. 

The  women  place  their  children  foon  after  they  are  born  on 
boards  fluffed  with  foft  mofs,  fuch  as  is  found  in  moraffes  or 
meadows.  The  child  is  laid  on  its  back  in  one  of  thefe  kind  of 
cradles,  and,  being  wrapped  in  skins  or  cloth  to  keep  i-t  warm, 
is  fecured  in  it  by  fmall  bent  pieces  of  timber. 

To 
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To  thefe  machines  they  fatten  firings,  by  which  they  han^ 
fheni  to  branches  of  trees ;  or  if  they  find  not  trees  at  hand, 
fatten  tliem  to  a  ttump  or  ttone,  whilrt  tliey  tranfa6l  any  needful 
bnfinefs.  In  this  pofition  are  the  children  kept  for  fome months, 
\Vhen  they  are  taken  out,  the  boys  are  fuffered  td  go  naked, 
and  the  girls  are  covered  from  the  neck  to  the  knees  with  a  ihift 
and  s  iTiort  petticoat. 

The  Indian  women  are  remarkably  decent  during  their  men- 
ftrual  ilhiefs.  Thofe  nations  that  are  moft  remote  from  the 
European  fettlements,  as  the  Naudoweflies,  &c.  are  more  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  this  point;  though  they  all  without  excep- 
tion adhere  in  forae  degree  to  the  fame  cuftom. 

In  every  camp  or  town  there  is  an  appartment  appropriated 
for  their  retireirtent  at  this  time,  to  which  both  fingle  and  mar- 
ried retreat,  and  feclude  themlelves  with  the  utmoft  ftrictnefs- 
during  this  period  from  all  fociety.  Afterwards  they  purify 
themfelvcs  in  running  ftreams,  and  return  to  their  difterent em- 
ployments. 

The  men  on  thefe  occafions  moft  carefully  avoid  holding  any 
communication  with  them;  and  the  Naudoweflies  arefo  rigid  in 
this  obfervance,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  any  belonging  to  them 
to  fetch  fuch  things  as  are  necett'ary,  even  fire,  froiti  thefe  fe- 
male lunar  retreats,  though  the  want  of  them  is  attended  witli 
the  greateft  inconvenience.  They  are  alfo  fo  fuperflitious  as  to 
think,  if  a  pipe  ttem  cracks,  which  among  them  is  made  of  wood, 
that  the  pofTefTor  has  either  lighted  it.  at  one  of  thefe  polluted 
frres,  or  held  fome  converfe  With  a  woman  dul-ing  her  retire- 
ment, which  is  efteemedby  them  moft  difgracefulandwicked. 
'  The  Indians  are  extremely  circumfpeft  and  deliberate  in  eve- 
jy  word  and  adlion;  there  is  nothing  that  hurries  them  hitoatiy 
mtemperate  warmth,  but  that  inveteracy  to  their  enemies, 
which  is  rooted  in  every  Indian  heart,  and  never  can  be  era- 
dicated. In  all  other  inftances  they  are  cool,  and  remarkablj^ 
cautious,  taking  care  not  to  betray  on  any  account  whatever 
their  emotions.  If  an  Indian  has  difcovered  that  a  friend  is  in 
danger  of  being  intercepted  and  cut  of  by  one  to  whom  he  has 
rendered  himfcif  obnoxious,"  he  does  not  inform  him  in  plain 
and  explicit  terms  of  the  danger  he  runs  by  purfuing  the  track 
near  which  his  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  him,  but  he  firtt  cooly 
asks  him  which  way  he  is  going  that  day;  and  having  received 
his  anfwer,  with  the  fame  indifference  tells  him  that  he  has, 
been  informed  that  a  dog  lies  near  the  fpot,  which  might 
probably  do  him  a  mifchief.  This  hint  proves  fufEcient;  and  his 
friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as  much  caution  as  if  every  defigii 
and  motion  of  his  enemy  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

This  apathy  often  iTiews  itfelf  on  occafions  that  would  call 
forth  all  the  fervour  of  a  fufceptible  heart.  If  an  Indian  has 
been  abfent  from  his  family  and  friends  many  months,  either  on 
a  war  or  hunting  party,  when  his  wife  and  children  meet  him  at 
fome  difl.mce  from  his  hahitation,  inftead  wt  the  afFedionate  fen-"' 

rations 
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fations  that  would  naturally  arife  in  the  breaft  of  more  refined 
beings,  and  be  produclive  of  mutual  congratulations,  he  conti- 
riues  his  courfe  without  paying  the  leaft  attention  to  thofe  wlio 
furround  him,  till  he  arrives  at  his  home. 

He  there  fits  down,  and  with  the  lame  unconcern  as  if  he., 
had  not  been  abfent  a  day,  fmokes  his  pipe;  thofe  of  his  ac- 
quaintance who  have  followed  him,  do  the  fame,-  and  perhaps 
it  is  feveral  hours  before  he  relates  to  them  the  incidents  which 
have  befallen  him  during  his  abfcnce,  though  perhaps  he  has 
left  a  father,  brother,  or  fon  on  the  field,  whofe  lofs  he  ought 
to  have  lamented,  or  has  been  unfucccfsful  in  the  undertaking 
that  called  him  from  his  home. 

Has  an  Indian  been  engaged  for  feveral  days  in  the  chace,  or  on 
any  other  laborious  expedition,  and  by  accident  continued  thus 
long  without  food,  when  he  arrives  at  the  hut  or  tent  of  a  friend^ 
where  he  knows  his  wants  may  be  immediately  fupplied,  betakes 
care  not  to  iTiow  the  leaft  fymptoms  of  impatience,  or  to  be- 
tray the  extreme  hunger  by  which  he  is  tortured;  but  on  being 
invited  in,  fits  contentedly  down,  and  fmokes  his  pipe  with  as 
much  compofure  as  if  every  appetite  was  allayed,  and  he  was 
perfedly  at  eafe;  he  does  the  fame  if  among  ftrangers.  This 
cuftom  is  ftridly  adhered  to  by  every  tribe,  as  they  efteem  it  a 
proof  of  fortitude,  and  think  the  reverfe  would  intitle  them  to 
the  appellation  of  old  women. 

If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children  have  greatly  fignalized 
themfelvesagainftan  enemy,  have  taken  many  fcalps,  and  brought 
home  many  prifoners,  he  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  extraor- 
dinary pleafiire  on  the  occafion;  his  anfwer  generally  is,  "  It 
"  is  well,''  and  he  makes  very  little  further  enquiry  about  it. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  inform  him  that  his  children  are  llainor 
taken  prifoners,  he  makes  no  complaints,  he  only  replies,  "  It 
"  does  not  fignify;"  and  probably,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  asks 
not  how  it  happened. 

This  feeming  indliference,  however,  does  not  proceed  from 
an  entire  fuppreflionof  the  natural  afFei5lions ;  for  notwithftand- 
ing  they  are  eftecmed  favages,  I  never  faw  among  any  othep 
people  greater  proofs  of  parental  or  filial  tendemefs;  and  al- 
though they  meet  their  wives  after  a  long  abfence  with  the 
ftoical  indifference  juft:  mentioned,  they  are  not,  in  general,  void 
of  conjugal  affection. 

Another  peculiarity  is  obfervable  in  their  manner  of  paying- 
their  vifits.  If  an  Indian  goes  to  vifit  a  particular  perfon  in  a 
family,  he  mentions  to  whom  his  vifit  is  intended,  and  the  reft 
of  the  family  immediately  retiring  to  the  other  end  of  the  hut 
*  or  tent,  are  careful  not  to  come  near  enough  to  interrupt  them 
during  the  whole  of  the  converfation.  The  fame  method  is 
purfued  if  a  man  goes  to  pay  his  refpefts  to  one  of  the  other 
fex;  but  then  he  muft  be  careful  not  to  let  love  be  the  fubjedtof 
his  difcourfe,  whilft  the  day  light  remains. 

0  Xhi? 
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The  Inciians  drfcover  an  amazing  fagacity,  and  acquire  with 
the  greareft  readinefs  anything  that  depends  upon  the  attention 
of  the  mind.  By  experience  and  an  acute  obfervation,  they 
attain  many  perfetlions  to  which  Europeans  are  ftrangers.  For 
inflance,  they  will  crofs  a  forell  or  a  plain  which  is  two  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  reach  with  great  exatlnefs  the  point  at 
which  they  intended  to  arrive,  keeping  during  the  whole  of  that 
Ipace  in  a  direct  line,  without  any  material  deviations;  and 
this  they  will  do  with  the  fame  eafe,  whether  the  weather  be 
fair  or  cloudy. 

With  equal  acutenefs  will  they  point  to  that  part  of  the  hea- 
vens the  fun  is  in,  though  it  be  intercepted  by  clouds  or  fogs. 
Befides  this,  they  are  able  to  purfue  with  incredible  facility  the 
traces  of  m.an  or  beaft,  either  on  leaves  or  grafs ;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a  flying  enemy  efcapes  difco- 
very. 

They  are  indebted  for  thefe  talents  not  only  to  nature,  but 
to  an  extraordinary  command  of  the  intelleftual  faculties,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  an  unremitted  attention,  and  by  long 
experience. 

They  are  in  general  very  happy  in  a  retentive  memory;  they 
can  recapitulate  every  particular  that  has  been  treated  of  in 
council,  and  remember  the  exaft  time  when  thefe  were  hcl4. 
Their  belts  of  wampum  preferve  the  fubftance  of  the  treaties 
they  have  concluded  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  ages  back, 
to  which  they  will  appeal,  and  refet,  with  as  much  perfpicuity 
and  readinefs  as  Europeans  can  to  their  written  records. 

Every  nation  pays  great  refped  to  old  age.  The  advice  of 
a  father  will  feldom  meet  with  any  extraordinary  attention  from 
the  young  Indians,  probably  they  receive  it  with  only  a  bare 
affent;  but  they  will  tremble  before  a  grandfather,  and  fubmit 
to  his  injunftlon  with  the  utmoft  alacrity.  The  words  of  the 
ancient  part  of  their  community  are  efteemed  by  the  young  as 
oracles.  If  they  take  during  their  hunting  parties  any  game 
that  is  reckoned  by  them  uncommonly  delicious,  it  is  immedia- 
tely prefented  to  the  oldefl:  of  their  relations. 

They  never  fuffer  thenifelves  to  be  overburdened  with  care, 
but  live  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  contentment.  Being 
"naturally  indolent,  if  provifion  juftfuiiicient  for  their  fubfilten^e 
can  be  procured  with  little  trouble,  and  near  at  hand,  they  wi'll 
not  go  far,  or  take  any  extraordinary  pains  for  it,  though  by  fo 
doing  they  might  acquire  greater  plenty,  and  of  a  more  eftim- 
ab!e  kind. 

Having  much  leifure  time  they  indulge  this  indolence  to 
v'hich  they  are  fo  prone,  by  eating,  drinking,  or  lleeping,  and 
rambling  about  in  their  towns  or  camps.  But  when  necefllty 
obliges  them  totakethe  field,  either  to  oppofe  an  enemy,  or  to 
procure  themfelves  food,  they  are  alert  and  indefatigable.  Ma- 
ny  inftances  of  their  activity,  on  thefe  occaflons,  will  be  given 
ifcheii  I  treat  of  their  wars. 

The 
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The  infatuating  fpirit  of  gaming  is  not  confined  to  Europe ; 
the  Indians  alfo  feel  the  bewitching  impulfe,  and  often  lofe 
their  arms,  their  apparel,  and  every  thing  they  are  poflelfed  of. 
In  this  cafe,  however,  they  do  not  follow  the  example  of  more 
refined  gameflers,  for  they  neither  murmur  nor  repine;  not  a 
fretful  word  efcapes  them,  but  they  bear  the  frowns  of  fortune 
with  a  philofophic  compofure, 

Thegreateft  blemiin  in  their  charadler  is  that  favage  difpofi- 
tion  which  impels  them  to  treat  their  enemies  with  a  feverity 
every  other  nation  iluidders  at.  But  if  they  are  thus  barba- 
rous to  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  they  are  friendly,  hof- 
pitable,  and  humane  in  peace.  It  may  with  truth  be  faid  of 
them,  that  they  are  the  worft  enemies,  and  the  beft  friends,  of 
any  people  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  ftrangers  to  the  palllon  ofjealou- 
fy;  and  brand  a  man  with  folly  that  is  diihuftful  of  his  wife. 
Among  fome  bands  the  very  Idea  is  not  known,-  as  the  mofl 
abandoned  of  their  young  men  very  rarely  attempt  the  virtue  of 
married  women,  nor  do  thefe  often  put  themfelves  in  the  way 
of  folicitation.  Yet  the  Indian  women  in  general  are  of  an 
amorous  temperature,  and  before  they  are  married  are  not  the 
lefs  efteemed  for  the  Indulgence  of  their  paflions. 

The  Indians  in  their  common  ftate  are  ftrangers  to  all  diftinc- 
tion  of  property,  except  in  the  articles  of  domeftic  ufe,  which 
every  one  confiders  as  his  own,  and  increafes  as  clrcumftances 
idmit.  They  are  extremely  liberal  to  each  other,  and  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  their  friends  with  any  fuperfluity  of  their  own. 

In  dangers  they  readily  give  afliftance  to  thofe  of  their  band, 
who  ftand  in  need  of  it,  without  any  expe<5lation  of  return,  ex- 
cept of  thofe  jufl  rewards  that  are  always  conferred  by  the  In- 
dians on  merit.  Governed  by  the  plain  and  equitable  laws  of 
nature,  every  one  is  rewarded  folely  according  to  his  deferts ; 
and  their  equality  of  condition,  manners,  and  privileges,  with 
that  conftant  and  fociable  familiarity  which  prevails  through- 
out every  Indian  nation,  animates  them  with  a  pure  and  truly  pa* 
triotic  fpirit,  that  tends  to  the  general  good  of  the  fociety  to 
which  they  belong. 

If  any  of  their  neighbours  are  bereaved  by  death,  or  by  an 
enemy  of  their  children,  thofe  who  are  j>olTeffed  of  the  greateft 
number  of  Haves,  fupply  the  deficiency;  and  thefe  are  adopted 
by  them,  and  treated  in  every  r'efpect  as  if  they  really  were 
the  children  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  prefented. 

The  Indians,  except  thofe  who  live  adjoining  to  the  Europe- 
an colonies,  can  form  to  themfelves  no  idea  of  the  value  of  mo- 
•ney;  they  confider  it,  when  they  are  made  acquainte<l  with  the 
ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  by  other  nations,  as  the  fource  of  in- 
numerable evils.  To  it  they  attribute  all  the  mifchiefs  that 
are  prevalent  among  Europeans,  fuch  as  treachery,  plunderijig, 
devaftations,  and  murder. 

They 
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They  efleei^  it  irrational  that  one  man  fliould  be  poffefTed  of 
a  greater  quantity  than  another,  and  are  amazed  tliat  any  honour 
Ihould  be  annexed  to  the  poireflion  of  it.  But  that  the  want  of 
this  ufelefs  metal  ftould  be  the  caufe  of  depriving  perfons  of 
their  liberty,  and  that  on  account  of  this  partial  diftribution  of 
it,  great  numbers  fhould  be  immured  within  the  dreary  walls  of 
a  prifon,  cut  off  frpm  that  Ibciety  of  which  they  (jonftitute  a 
part,  exceeds  their  belief.  Nor  do  they  fail,  on  hearing  this' 
part  of  the  European  fyilem  of  government  related,  to  charge 
the  inftitutors  of  it  with  a  total  want  of  humanity,  and  to  brand 
them  with  the  names  of  favages  and  brutes. 

They  fliew  almoft  an  equal  degree  of  indifference  for  thepro- 
duftions  of  art.  When  any  of  thefe  are  ihewn  them,  they  fay, 
^'  It  is  pretty,  I  like  to  look  at  it,"  but  are  not  inquifitive  about 
the  conftriiftion  of  it,  neither  can  they  form  proper  conceptions 
of  its  life.  But  if  yoifi  tell  them  of  a  perfon  who  is  able  to  run 
with  great  agility,  that  is  well  skilled  in  hunting,  can  dire6lwith 
unerring  aim  a  gun,  or  bend  with  eafe  a  bow,  that  can  dex- 
troufly  work  a  canoe,  underftands  the  art  of  war,  is  acquainted 
with  the  fituation  of  a  country,  and  can  make  his  way  without 
a  guide,  through  an  immenfe  foreft,  fubfifting  during  this  on  a 
fmall  quantity  of  provifions,  they  are  in  raptures ;  they  lillen 
with  great  attention  to  the  pleafing  tale,  and  beftow  the  higheft- 
CQinmendations  on  the  I^ero  of  it. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

Their  Method  of  reckoning  Time,   i)'c. 


CONSIDERING  their  ignorance  of  aflronomy,  time  is 
very  rationally  divided  by  the  Indians.  Thofe  in  the  in- 
terior parts  (and  of  thofe  I  would  generally  be  underftood  to 
fpeak)  count  their  years  by  winters ;  or,  as  they  exprefs  them- 
felves,  by  fnows. 

Some  nations  among  them  reckon  their  years  by  moons,  and 
make  them.  confiH:  6f  twelve  fynodical  or  lunar  months,  obferv- 
ing,  when  thirty  moons  have  waned,  to  add  a  fupernumerary 
one,  which  they  term  the  loft  moon ;  and  then  begin  to  count 
as  before.  They  pay  a  great  regard  to  the  firft  appearance  of 
every  moon,  and  on  the  occafion  always  repeat  ibme  joyful 
founds,  ftretching  at  the  fame  time  their  hands  towards  it. 

Every  month  has  with  them  a  name  exprefiive  of  its  feafon; 
ior  inftance,  they  call  the  month  of  March  (in  which  their  year 

generally 
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generally  begins  at  the  firft  New  Moon  after  the  vernal  Equinox) 
the  Worm  Month  or  Moon;  becaufe  attftis  time  the  worms  quit 
their  retreats  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  wood,  &c.  where  they 
have  iTieltered  themfelve.s  during  the  winter. 

The  month  of  April  is  termed  by  them  the  month  of  Plants. 
May,  the  Month  of  Flowers.  June,  the  Hot  Moon.  July, 
the  Buck  Moon.  Their  reafon  for.|hus  denominating  thcfe  is 
obvious. 

Auguft,  the  Sturgeon  Moon;  becaufe  in  this  month  they  catch 
great  numbers  of  that  filTi. 

September,  the  Corn  Moonj  becaufe  in  that  month  they  ga- 
ther in  their  Indian  corn. 

Oftober,  the  Travelling  Moon ;  as  they  leave  at  this  time 
their  villages,  and  travel  towards  the  places  where  they  intend 
to  hunt  during  the  winter. 

November,  the  Beaver  Moon;  for  in  this  month  the  beavers 
begin  to  take  iTielter  in  their  houfes,  having  laid  up  a  fufficient 
flore  of  provifions  for  the  winter  feafon. 

December,  the  Hunting  Moon,  becaufe  they  employ  this  month 
in  purfuit  of  their  game. 

January,  the  Cold  Moon,  as  it  generally  freezes  harder,  and 
the  cold  is  more  intenfe  in  this  than  in  any  other  month. 

February  they  call  the  Snow  Moon,  becaufe  more  fnow  cont- 
jnonly  falls  during  this  month,  than  any  other  in  the  winter. 

When  the  moon  does  not  lliine  they  fay  the  moon  is  dead; 
and  fome  call  the  three  laft  days  of  it  the  naked  days.  The 
nioon's  iiril:  appearance  they  term  its  coming  to  life  again. 

They  make  no  divifion  of  weeks ;  but  days  they  count  by  fleeps ; 
half  days  by  pointing  to  the  fun  at  noon;  and  quarters  by  the 
rifing  and  the  fetting  of  the  fun :  to  exprefs  which  in  their  tra- 
ditions they  make  ufe  of  very  fignificant  hieroglyphicks. 

The  Indians  are  totally  unskilled  in  geography  as  well  as  al! 
the  other  fciences,  and  yet,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  they  draw 
on  their  birch  bark  very  exact  charts  or  maps  of  the  countries 
with  which  they  are  acquainted.  The  latitude  and  longitude  is 
only  wanting  to  make  them  tolerably  complete. 

Their  folc  knowledge  in  aftronomy  confifts  in  being  able  to 
point  out  the  pole-ftar ;  by  which  they  regulate  their  courfe  when 
they  travel  in  the  night. 

They  reckon  the  dittance  of  places,  not  by  miles  or  leagues, 
\)ut  by  a  day's  journey,  which,  according  to  the  belt  calculations 
1  could  make,  appears  to  be  about  twenty  Engliili  miles.  Thefe 
they  alfo  divide  into  halves  and  quarters,  and  will  demonftiate 
them  in  their  maps  with  great  exadnefs,  by  the  hieroglyphicks 
juft  mentioned,  when  they  regulate  in  council  their  war  parties, 
or  their  n^oft  diftant  hunting  excurfions. 

They  have  no  idea  of  arithmetic;  and  though  they  are  able 
to  count  to  any  number,  tigures  as  well  as  letters  appear  myfte- 
yious  to  them,  and  above  thgjr  compiehenhon. 

Duting 
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During  my  aboJe  with  the  Naudoweflies,  fome  of  th-e  chiefs 
obferving  one  day  a  draft  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  in  a  book 
of  aftronomy  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  they  defired  I  would  per- 
mit them  to  loolc  at  it.  ^  Happening  to  give  them  the  book  fliut, 
they  began  to  count  the  leaves  till  they  came  to  the  place  in 
which  the  plate  was.  After  they  had  viewed  it,  and  asked  ma- 
ny queftions  relative  to  it,  I  told  them  they  needed  not  to  have 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  firfd  the  leaf  on  which  it  was  drawn,  for 
I  could  not  only  tell  in  an  inftant  the  place,  without  counting 
the  leaves,  but  alfo  how  many  preceded  it. 

They  feemed  great'.y  amazed  at  my  aifertion,  and  begged  that 
I  would  demonitrate  to  them  the  poflibility  of  doing  it.  To  this 
purpofe  I  defired  the  chief  that  held  the  book,  to  open  it  at  any 
particular  place,  and  jufi:  {hewing  me  the  page  carefully  to  con- 
ceal the  edges  of  the  leaves,  fo  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  count 
them.     . 

This  he  did  with  the  greateft  caution;  notwithftanding  which, 
by  looking  at  the  folio,  I  told  him,  to  his  great  furprize,  the 
number  of  leaves.  He  counted  them  regularly  over,  and  dif- 
covered  that  I  was  exadl.  And  when,  after  repeated  trials,,  the 
Indians  found  1  could  do  it  with  great  readinefs,  and  without 
ever  erring  in  my  calculation,  they  all  feemed  as  much  alloniflied 
as  if  I  had  raifed  the  dead.  The  only  way  they  could  account 
for  my  knowledge,  was  by  concluding  that  the  book  was  a  fpirit, 
and  whifpered  me  anfwers  to  whatever  I  demanded  of  it. 

i  his  circumftance,  triiiing  as  it  might  appear  to  thofe  who  are 
lefs  illiterate,  contributed  to  increafe  my  confequence,  and  to 
augment  tlie  favourable  opinion  they  already  entertained  of  jue. 


CHAPTER     V. 


Of  their   G  o  v  E  R  n'm  e  n  t,    <^c, 

EVERY  feparate  body  of  Indians  is  divided  into  bands  oi 
tribes;  which  band  or  tribe  forms  a  little  community  with 
the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  As  the  nation  has  fome  parti- 
cular fymbol  by  which  it  is  diflinguifhed  from  others,  fo  each 
tribe  has  a  badge  from  which  it  is  denominated :  as  that  of  the 
Eagle,  the  Panther,  the  Tiger,  the  Buffalo,  &c.  &c.  One  band 
of  the  Naudoweflle  is  reprefented  by  a  Snake,  another  a  Tor- 
toife,  a  third  a  Squirrel,  a  fourth  a  Wolf,  and  a  fifth  a  Buffalo. 
Throughout  every  nation  they  particularize  themfelves  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  meaneftperfon  among  them  will  remember 
his  lineal  defcent,  and  diftinguilli  himfelf  by  his  refpeftive  fa- 
mily. 

Did 
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Did  not  many  clrciimftanccs  tend  to  confute  the  fui^pofition, 
I  iTiould  be  almort  induced  to  conclude  from  this  diftinftion  of 
tribes,  and  the  particular  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  them, 
that  they  derive  their  origin,  as  fome  have  aflerted,  from  the 
Ifraelites. 

Befides  this,  every  nation  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  the  man- 
ner of  conftrufting  their  tents  or  huts.  And  fo  well  verfed  are 
all  the  Indians  in  this  diftindion,  that  though  there  appears  to 
be  no  diiFerence  on  the  niceft  obfervation  made  by  an  European, 
yet  they  will  immediately  difcover,  from  the  pofition  of  a  pole 
left  in  the  ground,  what  nation  has  encamped  on  the  fpot  many 
months  before. 

Every  band  has  a  chief  vi^ho  is  termed  the  Great  Chief  or  the 
chief  Warrior  ;  and  who  is  chofen  in  confideration  of  his  expe- 
rience in  war,  and  of  his  approved  valour,  to  direfl  their  mili- 
tary operations,  and  to  regulate  all  concerns  belonging  to  that 
department.  But  this  chief  is  not  confidered  as  the  head  of  the 
ilate ;  befides  the  great  warrior  who  is  elefted  for  his  war-like 
qualifications,  there  is'another  who  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  as  his 
hereditary  right,  and  has  the  more  immediate  management  of 
their  civil  affairs.  This  chief  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
denominated  the  Sachem;  whofe  alfent  is  necelTary  in  all  con- 
veyances and  treaties,  to  which  he  affixes  the  mark  of  the  tribe 
or  nation. 

Though  thefe  two  are  conflderd  as  the  heads  of  the  band,  and 
the  latter  is  ufually  denominated  their  king,  yet  the  Indians  arc 
fenfible  of  neither  civil  or  military  fubordination.  As  every  one 
of  them  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  his  confequence,  and  is 
extremely  tenacious  of  his  liberty,  all  injunftions  that  carry  with 
them  the  appearance  of  a  pofitive  command,  are  inftantly  rc- 
jefted  with  fcorn. 

On  this  account,  it  is  feldom  that  their  leaders  are  fo  indif- 
creet  as  to  give  out  any  of  their  orders  in  a  peremptory  ftile;  a 
"bare  hint  from  a  chief  that  he  thinks  fuch  a  thing  neceilary  to  be 
done,  inftantly  aroufes  an  emulation  among  the  inferior  ranks, 
and  it  is  Immediately  executed  with  great  alacrity.  By  this  me- 
thod the  difguftfui  part  of  the  command  is  evaded,  and  an  au- 
thority that  falls  little  iTiort  of  abfolute  fway  inftituted  in  its 
room. 

Among  the  Indians  no  vifible  form  of  government  is  efiablilTi- 
.  ed;  they  allow  of  no  fuch  diftinction  as  magiftrate  and  fubjeft, 
every  one  appearing  to  enjoy  an  independence  that  cannot  be 
controuled.  The  objefl  of  government  among  them  is  rather 
foreign  than  domeftic,  for  their  attention  feeras  more  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preferving  fuch  an  union  among  the  members  of  their 
tribe  as  will  enable  them  to  watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies, 
and  to  aft  againft  them  with  concert  and  vigour,  than  to  main- 
tain interior  order  by  any  public  regulations.  If  a  fcheme  that 
appears  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  community  is  propofed  by  the 
chief,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  cbufe  whether  he  will  aflill  in 

carrying 
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parrying  it  on;  for  they  have  no  compulfory  laws  that  lay  thejrf 
under  any  reflriclions.  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is 
ffied,  the  right  of  revenging  thefe  mil'demeanours  are  left  to  the 
family  of  the  injured ;  the  chiefs  aflTume  neither  the  power  of 
infiiciing  of  moderating  the  puniihiiient. 

Some  nations,  where  the  dignity  is  hereditary,  h"mit  the  fuc- 
ceflioii  to  the  female  line.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  his  filler's 
fon  foraetimes  fuc'ceeds  him  in  prefercnc-e  to  his  own  fon;  and 
if  he  happens  to  have  no  fifter,  the  neareft  female  relation  af- 
fumes  the  dignity.  This  accounts  for  a  woman  being  a^  the 
head  of  the  Winnebagoe  nation,  which,  before  1  was  acquainted 
with  their  laws,  appeared  ftrahge  to  me. 

Each  family  has  a  right  to  appoint  one  of  its  chiefs  to  be  ani 
affirtant  to  the  principal  chief,  who  watches  over  the  intereft  of 
his  family,  and  without  whofe  confent  nothing  of  a  public  na- 
ture can  be  carried  into  execution.  Thefe  are  generally  chofen 
for  their  ability  in  fpeaking;  and  fuch  only  are  permitted  to  make 
orations  in  their  councils  and  general  alTemblies. 

In  this  body,  with  the  hereditary  chief  at  its  head,  the  fu- 
preme  authority  appears  to  be  lodged;  as  by  its  determinati- 
on every  tranfacflion  relative  to  their  hunting,  to  their  making 
war  or  peace,  and  to  all  their  public  concerns  are  regulated- 
Next  to  thefe,  the  body  of  warriors,  which  comprehends  alt 
•  that  are  able  bear  arms,  hold  their  rank.  This  divifion  has  fome- 
times  at  its  head  the  chief  of  the  nation,  if  he  has  fignalized 
himfelf  by  any  renowned  action,  if  not,  fome  chief  that  has 
Tendered  himfelffavnous. 

In  their  councils,  which  are  held  by  the  foregoing  members, 
every  affair  of  confequence  is  debated;  and  no  enterprize  of 
the  leaft  moment  undertaken,  unlefs  it  there  meets  with  the  ge- 
neral approbation  of  the  chiefs.  They  commonly  aifemble  in 
a  hut  or  tent  appropriated  to  this  purpofe,  and  being  feated  in  a 
circle  on  the  ground,  the  eldefl:  chief  rifes  and  makes  a 
Speech;  when  he  has  concluded,  another  gets  up;  and  thus 
they  all  fpeak,  if  neceflary  by  turns. 

On  this  occafion  their  language  is  nervous,  and  their  manner 
of  expreflion  emphatical.  Their  ftyle  is  adorned  with  images, 
comparifons,  and  ftrong  metaphors,  and  is  equal  in  allegories 
to  that  of  any  of  the  eaftern  nations.  In  all  their  fet  fpeeches 
they  exprefs  themfelves  with  mugh  vehemence,  but  in  common 
difcourfe  according  to  our  ufual  method  of  fpeech. 

The  young  men  are  fuffered  to  be  prefent  at  the  councils, 
though  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  a  fpeech  till  they  are  re- 
gularly admitted;  they  however  liften  with  great  attention,  and 
to  iliew  that  they  both  underftand,  and  approve  of  the  refolu-. 
tions  taken  by  the  alfembled  chiefs,  they  frequently  exclaim, 
"  That  is  right."     "  That  is  good."  _  . 

The  cuftomary  mode  among  all  the  ranks  of  exprefling  their 
aflfent,  and  which  they  repeat  at  theend  of  almoft  every  period, 
is  by  uttering  a  kind  t)f  forcible  afpiration,  which  founds  like  aiv- 
union  of  the  letters  OAH.  C-H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER.      Vr. 

Of  their    Feasts. 


MANY  of  the  Indian  nations  neither  make  ufe  of  bread, 
fait,  or  fpices,"  and  fome  of  them  have  never  feen  or 
tailed  of  either.  TheNaudowefliesin  particular  have  no  bread, 
nor  any  fubllitute  for  it.  They  eat  the  wild  rice  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  in  different  parts  of  their  territories  ,•  but 
they  boil  it  and  eat  it  alone.  They  alfo  eat  the  flelTi  of  the 
beafts  they  kill,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  farinaceous 
fubftance  to  abforb  the  groU'er  particles  of  it.  And  even  when 
iheyconfume  the  fugar  which  they  have  extradted  from  the  maple 
tree,  they  ufe  it  not  to  render  fome  other  food  palatable,  but 
generally  eat  it  by  itfelf. 

Neither  have  they  any  idea  of  the  ufe  of  milk,  although  they 
might  coUeft  great  quantities  from  the  buffalo  or  the  elk;  they 
only  confider  it  as  proper  for  the  nutriment  of  the  young  of 
thefe  beafts  duiing  their  tender  ftate.  I  could  not  perceive 
that  any  inconveniency  attended  the  total  difufe  of  articles 
cfteemed  fo  neceffary  and  nutricious  by  other  nations,  on  the 
Eontrary,  they  are  in  general  healthy  and  vigorous. 

One  diili  however,  which  anfwers  nearly  the  fame  purpofe  as 
bread,  is  in  ufe  among  the  Ottagaumies,  the  Saukies,  and  the 
more  eaftern  nations,  where  Indian  corn  grows,  which  is  not 
only  much  eftcemed  by  them,  but  it  is  reckoned  extremely  palat- 
able by  all  the  Europeans  who  enter  their  dominions.  This  is 
compofed  of  their  unripe  corn  as  before  defcnbed,  and  beans 
in  the  fame  ftate,  boiled  together  with  bear's  flelh,  the  fat  of 
which  moiftens  the  pulfe,  and  renders  it  beyond  comparifon  de- 
licious.    They  call  this  food  SuccatolTi. 

The  Indians  are  far  from  being  canibals,  as  they  are  faid  to 
"be.  All  their  victuals  are  either  roafted  or  boiled  ;  and  this 
in  the  extreme.  Their  drink  is  generally  the  broth  in  which  it 
has  been  boiled. 

Their  food  confifts  of  the  fielTi  of  the  bear,  the  buffalo,  the 
elk,  the  deer,  the  beaver,  and  the  racoon ;  which  they  prepare 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned.  They  ufually  eat  the  flelTi  of  the 
deer  which  is  naturally  dry,  with  that  of  the  bear  which  is  faC 
and  juicy;  and  though  the  latter  is  extremely  licti  and  lufcious, 
it  is  never  known  to  cloy. 

3?  ^P 
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In  the  fpiing  of  the  y*ear  the  Naudoweflles  eat  the  infidebark 
of  a  fhrub,  that  they  gather  in  fome  part  of  their  country;  but 
I  could  neither  learn  the  name  of  it,  or  difcover  from  whence 
they  got  it.  It  was  of  a  brittle  nature  and  eafily  mafticated. 
The  tafte  of  it  was  very  agreeable,  and  they  faid  it  was  ex- 
tremely nourilTiing.  In  flavour  it  was  not  unlike  the  turnip,  and 
when  received  into  the  mouth  refembled  that  root  both  in  its 
pulpous  and  frangible  nature. 

The  lower  ranks  of  the  IniJians  are  exceedingly  nafty  indref- 
fing  their  vifluals,  but  fome  of  the  chiefs  are  very  neat  and  clean- 
ly in  their  apparel,  tents,  and  food. 

■  They  commonly  eat  in  large  parties,  fo  that  their  meals  may 
properly  be  termed  feafts,-  and  this  they  do  without  beinj 
reftrifted  to  any  fixed  or  regular  hours,  but  juft  as  their  appe- 
tites require,  and  convenience  fuits. 

They  ufually  dance  either  before  or  after  every  meal;  and  by 
this  cheerfulnefs  probably  render  the  Great  Spirit,  to  whom 
they  cQnfider  themfelves  as  indebted  for  every  good,  a  more 
acceptable  facrifice  than  a  formal  and  unanimated  thankfgiving. 
The  men  and  women  feaft  apart :  and  each  fex  invite  by  turns 
their  companions,  to  partake  with  them  of  the  food  they 
happen  to  have;  but  in  their  domefticway  of  living  the  men  and 
women  eat  together. 

No  people  are  more  hofpitable,  kind,  and  free  than  the  In- 
dians. They  will  readily  ftare  with  any  of  their  own  tribe  the 
lall  part  of  their  provifions,  and  even  with  thofe  of  a  different 
nation,  if  they  chance  to  come  in  when  they  are  eating.  Though 
they  do  not  keep  one  common  ftock,  yet  that  community  of 
goods  which  is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  generous 
difpofition,  render  it  nearly  of  the  fame  effeft. 

When  the  chiefs  are  convened  on  any  public  bulinefs,  they 
always  conclude  with  a  feaft,  at  which  their  fellivity  and  cheer- 
fulnefs knows  no  limits. 


CHAPTER      VII. 
Of  their    Dances. 


DANCING  is  a  favourite  exercife  among  the  Indians;, 
they  never  meet  on  any  public  occafion,  but  this  makes 
apart  of  the  entertainment.  And  when  they  are  not  engaged 
in  war  or  hunting,  the  youth  of  both  fexes  amufe  themfelves  in 
this  manner  every  evening. 

They  always  dance,  as  I  hayc  Juft  obferved,  at  their  feaft. 

In 
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In  thefe  as  well  as  all  their  other  dances,  every  man  rlfcs  in 
his  turn,  and  moves  about  with  great  freedom  and  boldnefs ; 
finging  as  he  does  fo,  the  exploits  of  his  anceftors.  During 
this  the  company,  who  arc  featcd  on  the  ground'in  a  circle, 
around  the  dancer,  join  with  him  in  marking  the  cadence,  by 
an  odd  tone,  which  they  utter  all  together,  and  which  founds, 
"  Heh,  heh,  heh."  Thefe  notes,  if  they  might  be  fo  termed, 
are  articulated  with  a  harl"h  accent,  and  ftrained  out  with  the 
utmofl  force  of  their  lungs ;  fo  that  one  would  imagine  their 
ftrength  muft  be  foon  exhaufted  by  it;  inftead  of  which,  they 
repeat  it  with  the  fame  violence  during  the  whole  of  their  en- 
tertainment. 

The  women,  particularly  thofe  of  the  weftern  nations,  dance 
very  gracefully.  They  carry  themfelves.ereft,  and  with  their  arms 
hanging  down  dole  to  their  fides,  move  firil:  a  few  yards  to  the 
right,  and  then  back  again  to  the  left.  This  movement  they 
perform  without  taking  any  fteps  as  an  European  would  do,  but 
with  their  feet  conjoined,  moving  by  turns  their  toes  and  heels. 
In  this  manner  they  glide  with  great  agility  to  a  certain  diflance, 
and  then  return;  and  let  thofe  who  join  in  the  dance  be  ever  fo 
numerous,  they  keep  time  fo  exaftly  with  each  other  that  no 
interruption  enfues.  During  this,  at  ftated  periods,  they  mingle 
their  Ihrill  voices,  with  the  hoarfer  ones  of  the  men,  who  fit 
around  (for  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fexes  never  intermix 
in  the  fame  dance)  which,  with  the  mnfic  of  the  drums  and 
chichicoes,  make  an  agreeable  harmony. 

The  Indians  have  feveral  kinds  of  dances,  which  they  ufe  oi> 
different  occafions,  as  the  Pipe  or  Calumate  Dance,  the  War 
Dance,  the  Marriage  Dance,  and  the  Dance  of  the  Sacriiice. 
The  movements  in  every  one  of  thefe  are  difilmilar,-  but  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  points  in  which  they 
are  unlike. 

Different  nations  likewife  vary  in  their  manner  of  dancing. 
The  Chip^ways  throw  themfelves  into  a  greater  variety  of  at- 
titudes than  any  other  people;  fometimes  they  hold  theirheads 
erect,  at  others  they  bend  them  almoft  to  the  ground ;  then  re- 
cline on  one  fide,  and  immediately  after  on  the  other.  The 
NaudowefHes  carry  themfelves  more  upright,  fl:ep  firmer,  and 
move  more  gracefully.  But  they  all  accompany  their  dances 
with  the  difagreeable  noife  juft  mentioned. 

The  Pipe  Dance  is  the  principal,  and  the  moft  pleafing  to  a 
fpedator  of  any  of  them,  being  the  leafl  frantic,  and  the  move- 
ment of  it  mofl  graceful.  It  is  but  on  particular  occafions  that 
it  is  ufed;  as  when  ambafl*adors  from  an  enemy  arrive  to  treat 
of  peace,  or  when  ftrangcrs  of  eminence  pafs  through  their 
territories. 

The  War  Dance,  which  they  ufe  both  before  they  fet  out  on 
their  war  parties,  and  on  their  return  from  them,   flrikes  ter-  • 
ror  into  ftrangers.     It  is  performed,  as  the  others,  amidflia  cir- 
cle of  the  warriors;  a  chief  generally  begins  it,  who  moves 
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from  the  right  to  the  left,  finging  at  the  fame  time  both  his  6wn 
exploits,  and  thofe  of  his  anceftors.  When  he  has  concluded 
his  account  of  any  memorable  aflion,  he  gives  a  violent  blow 
with  his  war-club,  againft  a  poflthat  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  near 
the  center  of  the  aiTembly,  for  this  purpofe. 

Every  one  dances  in  his  turn,  and  recapitulates  the  wondrous 
deeds  of  his  family,  till  they  all  at  laft  join  in  the  dance.  Then 
it  becomes  truly  alarming  to  any  ftranger  that  happens  to  be 
among  them,  as  they  throw  themfelves  into  every  horrible  and  • 
terrifying  pofture  that  can  be  imagined,  rehear fing  at  the  fame  ' 
time  the  parts  they  expefl  to  aft  againft  their  enemies  in  the 
field.  During  this  they  hold  their  fliarp  knives. in  their  hands, 
with  which,  as  they  whirl  about,  they  are  every  moment  in 
danger  of  cutting  each  others  throats ;  and  did  they  not  iTiun 
the  threatened  mifchief  with  inconceivable  dexterity,  it  could 
not  be  avoided.  Ey  thefe  motions  they  intend  to  reprefent  the 
manner  in  which  they  kill,  fcalp,  and  take  their  prifoners.  To 
heighten  the  fcene,  they  fet  up  the  fame  hideous  yells,  cries, 
and  war-hoops  they  uiein  time  of  action:  fo  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  confider  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  affembly 
of  demons. 

I  have  frequency  joined  in  this  dance  with  them,  but  it  foon 
ceafed  to  be  an  amufement  to  me,  ts  I  could  not  lay  afide  my 
apprehenfions  of  receiving  fome  dreadful  wound,  that  from  the 
violence  of  their  geftures  muft  have  proved  mortal. 

I  found  that  the  nations  totheweftwardof  the  Mifliffippi,  and 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  ftill  continue  to  make  ufe  of 
the  Pawwaw  or  Black  Dance.  The  people  of  the  colonies  tell 
a  thoufand  ridiculous  flories  of  the  Devil  being  raifed  in  this 
dance  by  the  Indians.  Buttheyallowthat  this  was  in  former  times, 
and  is  now  nearly  extinft  among  thofe  who  live  adjacent  to  the 
European  fettlements.  However  I  difcovered  that  it  was  ftill 
ufed  in  the  interior  parts;  and  though  I  did  not  aftually  fee  the 
Devil  raifed  by  it,  I  was  witnefs  to  fome  fcenes  that  could  on- 
ly be  performed  byfuch  as  dealt  with  him,  or  were  very  experc 
and  dextrous  jugglers. 

Whilft  I  was  among  the  Naudoweffiesi,  a  dance,  which  they 
thus  termed,  was  performed.  Before  the  dance  began,  one  of 
the  Indians  was  admitted  into  a  fociety  which  they  denominated 
Wakon-Kitchewah,  that  is,  the  Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit. 
This  fociety  is  compofed  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  but  fuch  on- 
ly can  be  admitted  into  it  as  are  of  unexceptionable  charader,  and 
who  receive  the  approbation  of  the  whole  body.  To  this  ad- 
mifllon  fucceeded  the  Pawwaw  Dance  (in  which  I  faw  nothing 
that  could  give  rife  to  the  reports  I  had  heard)  and  the  whole, 
according  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  concluded  with  a  grand  feaft. 

The  initiation  being  attended  with  fome  very  Angular  circum- 
ftances,  which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  muft  be  either  the 
efFeft  of  magic,  or  of  amazing  dexterity,  Ifhallgive  aparticular 
account  of  the  whole  procedure.    Itwasperformedat  thetimeof 
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the  new  moon,  in  a  place  appropriated  to  the  purpofe,  near  the 
centre  of  their  camp,  that  would  contain  about  two  hundred  peo- 
ple. Being  a  ftranger,  and  on  all  occafions  treated  by  them 
with  great  civility,  I  was  invited  to  fee  the  ceremony,  and  placed 
clofe  to  the  rails  of  the  inclofure. 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  began  to  aflemble;  when  the  fun 
XKone  bright,  which  they  confidered  as  a  good  omen,  for  they 
never  by  choice  hold  any  of  their  public  meetings  unlefs  the  sky 
be  clear  and  unclouded.  A  great  number  of  chiefs  firft  appear- 
ed, who  were  drelled  in  their  beft  apparel;  and  after  them  came 
the  head-warrior,  clad  in  a  long  robe  of  rich  furs,  that  trailed 
on  the  ground,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per- 
fons,  painted  and  dreffed  in  the  gayeft  manner.  Next  followed 
the  wives  of  fuch  as  had  been  already  admitted  into  the  focie- 
ty;  and  in  the  rear  a  confufed  heap  of  the  lower  ranks,  all  con- 
tributing as  much  as  lay  in  their  power  to  make  the  appearance 
grand  and  iTiowy. 

When  the  affembly  was  feated,  and  filence  proclaimed,  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs  arofc,  and  in  a  ihort  butmafterly  fpeech 
informed  his  audience  of  the  occafion  of  their  meeting.  He  ac- 
quainted them  that  one  of  their  young  men  wiflied  to  be  admit- 
ted into  their  fociety;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  prefentedhim 
to  their  view,  asking  them,  at  the  fame  time,  whether  they  had 
any  objeftion  to  his  becoming  one  of  their  community. 

No  objeftion  being  made,  the  young  candidate  was  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  four  of  the  chiefs  took  their  ftations  clofe  to 
him;  after  exhorting  him,  by  turns,  not  to  faint  under  the  ope- 
ration he  was  about  to  go  through,  but  to  behave  like  an  In- 
dian and  a  man,  two  of  them  took  hold  of  his  arms,  and  caufed 
him  to  kneel ;  another  placed  himfelf  behind  him,  fo  as  to  re- 
ceive him  when  he  fell,  and  the  laft  of  the  four  retired  to  the 
diltance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  him  exaftly  in  front. 

This  difpofition  being  completed,  the  chief  that  flood  before 
the  kneeling  candidate,  began  to  fpeak  to  him  with  an  audible 
voice.  He  told  him  that  he  him  felt  was  now  agitated  by  the 
fame  fpirit  which  he  fhould  in  a  few  moments  communicate  to 
him;  that  it  would  ftrike  him  dead,  but  that  he  would  inftantly  be 
reftored  again  to  life;  to  this  he  added,  that  the  communicati- 
on, however  terrifying,  was  a  neceflary  introduflion  to  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  comjnunity  into  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  admitted. 

As  he  fpoke  this,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  agitated;  till  at 
laft  his  emotions  became  fo  violent,  that  his  countenance  was 
diftorted,  and  his  whole  frame  convulfed.  At  this  junflure  he 
threw  fomething  that  appeared  both  in  ihape  and  colour  like  a. 
fmall  bean,  at  the  young  man,  which  feemed  to  enter  his  mouth, 
and  he  inftantly  fell  as  motionlefs  as  if  he  had  been  fhot.  The 
chief  that  was  placed  behind  him  received  him  in  his  arms,  and, 
by  the  alTiftance  of  the  other  two,  laid  him  on  the  ground  to  all 
appearance  bereft  of  life. 

Having 
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Having  done  this,  they  immediately  began  to  rub  his  limbs, 
anf^  to  ftrike  him  on  the  back,  giving  him  fuch  blows,  as  feemed 
more  calculated  to  ftill  the  quick,  than  to  raife  the  dead.  Du- 
ring thefe  extraordinary  applications,  the  fpeaker  continued  his 
harangue,  defiring  the  fpedators  not  to  be  furprized,  or  to  de^ 
fpair  of  the  young  man's  recovery,  as  his  prefent  inanimate  fitu- 
ation  proceeded  only  from  the  forciWe  operation  of  the  fpirit, 
on  faculties  that  had  hitherto  been  unufed  to  infpirations  of  this 
kind. 

The  candidate  lay  {everal  minutes  without  fenfe  or  motion ; 
but  at  length,  after  receiving  many  violent  blows,  he  began  to 
difcover  fome  fymptoms  of  returning  life.  Thefe,  however, 
were  attended  with  ftrong  convulfions,  and  an  apparent  obftruc- 
tlon  in  his  throat.  But  they  were  foon  at  an  end ;  for  having 
difcbarged  from  his  mouth  the  bean,  or  whatever  it  was  that  the 
chief  had  thrown  at  him,  but  which  on  the  clofeft  infpeftion  I 
had  not  perceived  to  enter  it>  he  foon  after  appeared  to  be  to- 
lerably recovered. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  happily  efFefted,,  the  offici- 
ating chiefs  difrobed  him  of  the  cloaths  be  had  ufually  worn, 
and  put  on  him  a  fet  of  apparel  entirely  new.  When  he  was 
dreffed,  the  fpeaker  once  more  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  fociety  as  a  regular  and  thoroughly  initiated 
member,  exhorting  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  him  fuch 
necelTary  afliflance,  as  being  a  young  member,  he  might  (land 
m  need  of.  He  then  alfo  charged  the  newly  defied  brother  to 
receive  with  humility,  and  to  follow  with  punftuality  the  advice 
of  his  elder  brethren. 

All  thofe  who  had  been  admitted  within  the  rails,  now  form- 
ed a  circle  around  their  new  brother,  and  the  mufic  ftriking  up» 
the  great  chief  fung  a  fong,  celebrating  as  ufual  their  martial 
exploits. 

The  only  mufIc  they  make  ufe  of  is  a  drum,  which  is  compof- 
ed  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree  curioufly  wrought,  and  over  one 
end  of  which  is  ftrained  a  skin,  this  they  beat  with  a  fingle  ftick, 
aad  it  gives  a  found  that  is  far  from  harmonious,  bnt  it  jurt  ferves 
to-  beat  time  with.  To  this  they  fometiuies  add  the  chichicoe, 
and  in  their  war  dances  tlicy  likewife  ufe  a  kind  of  fife,  formed 
of  a  reed,  which  makes  a  llirill  harlh  noife. 

The  whole  alTembly  were  by  this  time  united,  and  the  dance 
began ;  feveral  fingers  afTifted  the  mufic  with  their  voices,  and 
the  women  joining  in  the  chorus  at  certain  intervals,  they  pro- 
duced together  a  not  unpleafing  but  favage  harmony.  This  was 
one  of  the  mofl  agreeable  entertainments  I  faw  wbiifl  I  was  • 
among  them. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  ata  flngular  childilli  cuftom  I  obferv- 
ed  they  introduced  into  this  dance,  and  which  was  the  only  one 
that  had  the  leafl;  appearance  of  conjuration.     Moil:  of  the  mem-  • 
b-crs  carried  in  their  hands  an  otter  or  martin's  skin,  which  be- 
ing taken  v/hole  fr(>iu  the  body,  and- filled  with  wind,  on  being 
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comprened  made  a  fqiieaking  noife  through  a  fmall  piece  of  wood 
organically  formed  and  fixed  in  its  mouth.  When  this  inftriiment 
was  prefented  to  the  face  of  any  of  the  company,  and  the  found 
emitted,  the  perfon  receiving  it  inftantly  fell  down  to  appear- 
ance dead.  Sometimes  two  or  three,  both  men  and  women, 
were  on  the  ground  together  ;  but  immediately  recovering,  they 
rofe  up  and  joined  again  in  the  dance.  This  feemed  to  afford, 
even  the  chiefs  themfelves,  infinite  diverfion.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  thefe  were  their  Dii  Penates  or  Houfliold  Gods. 

After  fome  hours  fpent  in  this  manner  the  feaft  began;  the 
dilhes  being  brought  near  me,  I  perceived  that  they  conlifted  of 
dog's  fleili;  and  I  was  informed  that  at  all  their  public  grand 
feafts  they  never  made  ufeof  any  other  kind  of  food.  For  this 
purpofe,  at  the  feaft  I  am  now  (peaking  of,  the  new  candidate 
provides  fat  dogs,  if  they  can  be  procured  at  any  price. 

In  this  cuftom  of  eating  dog's  flefli  on  particular  occafions, 
they  refemble  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  countries  that  lie 
on  the  north-eaft  borders  of  Afia.  The  author  of  the  account 
of  Kamfchatka,  publifhed  by  order  of  the  Emprefs  of  lluflia 
(before  referred  to)  informs  us,  that  the  people  inhabiting  Ko- 
reka,  a  country  north  of  Kamfchatka,  who  wander  about  in 
hords  like  the  Arabs,  when  they  pay  their  worlliip  to  the  evil 
beings,  kill  a  rein-deer  or  a  dog,  the  flelli  of  which  they  eat, 
and  leave  the  head  and  tongue  flicking  on  a  pole  with  the  front 
towards  the  eaft.  Alfo  that  when  they  are  afraid  of  any  infefti- 
ous  diftemper,  they  kill  a  dog,  and  winding  the  guts  about  two 
poles,  pafs  between  them.  Thefe  cufloms,  in  which  they  are 
nearly  imitated-by  the  Indians,  feem  to  add  ftrength  to  my  fup- 
pofition,  that  America  was  fir  ft  peopled  from  this  quarter. 

I  know  not  under  what  clafs  of  dances  to  rank  that  perform- 
ed by  the  Indians  who  came  to  my  tent  when  I  landed  near  Lake 
Pepin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Milliffippi,  as  related  in  my  Journals. 
When  I  looked  out,  as  I  there  mentioned,  I  faw  about  twenty 
naked  young  Indians,  the  mofl  perfect  in  their  iTiape,  and  by  far 
the  handfomeft  of  any  I  had  ever  feen,  coming  towards  me,  and 
dancing  as  they  approached,  to  the  mufic  of  their  drums.  At 
every  ten  or  twelve  yards  they  halted,  and  fet  up  their  yells  and 
cries. 

When  they  reached  my  tent,  I  asked  them  to  come  in ;  which, 
without  deigning  to  make  me  any  anfwer,  they  did.  As  I  ob- 
ferved  that  they  were  pauited  red  and  black,  as  they  ufually  are 
when  they  go  againft  an  enemy,  and  perceived  that  fome  parts 
of  the  war-dance  were  intermixed  with  their  other  movements, 
1  doubted  not  but  they  were  fet  on  by  the  inimical  chief  who 
bad  refufed  my  falutation :  I  therefore  determined  to  fell  my  life 
as  dear  as  poflible.  To  this  purpofe,  I  received  them  fitting  on 
my  chert,  with  my  gun  and  piflols  befide  me,  and  ordered  my 
•men  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them,  and  to  be  alfo  upon  their 
guard. 

The 
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The  Indians  being  entered,  they  continued  their  dance  alter- 
nately, finging  at  the  fame  time  of  their  heroic  exploits,  and  the 
fiipe/iority  of  their  race  over  every  other  people.  To  enforce 
their  language,  though  it  was  uncommonly  nervous  and  expref- 
ilve,  and  fuch  as  would  of  itfelf  have  carried  terror  to  the  firm- 
eft  heart,  at  the  end  of  every  period  they  ftruck  their  war-clubs 
againft  the  poles  of  my  tent,  with  fuch  violence,  that  I  expeft- 
ed  every  moment  it  would  have  tumbled  upon  us.  As  each  of 
them,  in  dancing  round,  pafTed  by  me,  they  placed  their  right 
bands  over  their  eyes,  and  coming  clofe  to  me,  looked  me 
fteadily  in  the  face,  which  I  could  not  conftrue  into  a  token  of 
friendlhip.  My  men  gave  themfelves  up  for  loft,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge, for  my  own  part,  that  I  never  found  ray  apprehenfions 
more  tumultuous  on  any  occafion. 

When  they  had  nearly  ended  their  dance,  I  prefented  to  them 
the  pipe  of  peace,  but  they  would  not  receive  it.  I  then,  as 
my  laft  refource,  thought  I  would  try  what  prefents  would  do; 
accordingly  I  took  from  my  cheft  fome  ribands  and  trinkets, 
which  I  laid  before  them.  Thefe  feemed  to  ftagger  their  refo- 
lutions,  and  to  avert  in  fome  degree  their  anger;  for  after  hold- 
ing a  confultation  together,  they  fat  down  on  the  ground,  which 
I  confidered  as  a  favourable  omen. 

Thus  it  proved,  as  in  a  iTiort  time  they  received  the  pipe  of 
peace,  and  lighting  it,  tirft  prefented  it  to  me,  and  then  fmoak- 
«d  with  it  themfelves.  Soon  after  they  took  up  the  prefents, 
which  had  hitherto  lain  neglefted,  and  appearing  to  be  greatly 
pleafed  with  them,  departed  in  a  friendly  manner.  And  never 
did  I  receive  greater  pleafure  than  at  getting  rid  of  fuch  formid- 
able guefts. 

It  was  not  ever  in  my  power  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  defigns  of  my  vifitors.  I  had  fuiBcient  reafon  to  conclude 
that  they  were  hoftile,  and  that  their  vifit,  at  fo  late  an  hour, 
was  made  through  the  inftigation  of  the  Giand  Sautorj  but  I 
was  afterwards  informed  that  it  might  be  intended  as  a  compli- 
ment which  they  ufually  pay  to  the  chiefs  of  every  other  nation 
who  happen  to  fall  in  with  them,  and  that  the  circumftances  in 
their  conduct,  which  had  appeared  fo  fufpicious  to  me,  were 
merely  the  effefts  of  their  vanity,  and  defigned  to  imprefs  on 
the  minds  of  thofe  whom  they  thus  vifited  an  elevated  opinion 
of  their  valour  and  prowefs.  In  the  morning  before  I  continu- 
ed my  route,  feveral  of  their  wives  brought  me  a  prefent  of 
fome  fugar,  for  whom  I  found  a  few  more  ribands. 

The  Dance  of  the  facrifice  is  not  fo  denominated  from  their 
offering  up  at  the  fame  time  a  facritice  to  any  good  or  evil  fpi- 
rit,  but  is  a  dance  to  which  the  Naudoweffies  give  that  title 
from  being  ufed  when  any  public  fortunate  circumftance  befals 
them.  Whilft  I  refided  among  them,  a  fine  large  deer  accident- 
ally ftrayed  into  the  middle  of  their  encampment,  which  they 
foon  deftroyed.     As  this  happened  juft  at  the  new  moon,  they 
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cfleemed  it  a  lucky  omen ;  and  having  roafled  it  whole,  every 
one  in  the  camp  partook  of  it.  After  their  feaft,  they  all  joined 
in  a  dance,  which  they  termed,  from  its  being  fomewhat  of  a 
religious  nature,  a  Dance  of  the  facrifice. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 
Of  their  Hunting. 


HUNTING  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians; 
they  are  trained  to  it  from  their  earlieft  youth,  and  it  is 
an  exercife  which  is  elleemed  no  lefs  honourable  than  necefTary 
towards  their  fubfiftence.  A  dextrous  and  refolute  hunter  is  , 
held  nearly  in  as  great  ellimation  by  them  as  a  diftinguilhed  war- 
rior. Scarcely  any  device  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  dif- 
covered  for  enfnaring  or  dcHiroying  thofe  animals  that  fupply 
them  with  food,  or  whofe  skins  are  valuable  to  Europeans,  is 
unknown  to  them. 

Whilft  they  are  engaged  in  this  exercife,  they  fhake  ofF  the 
indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  and  become  aftive,  perfever- 
ing,  and  indefatigable.  They  are  equally  fagacious  in  finding 
Iheir  prey,  and  in  the  means  they  ufe  to  deftroy  it.  They  dif- 
cern  the  footfleps  of  the  bcafts  they  are  in  purfuit  of,  although 
they  are  imperciptible  to  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them 
with  certainty  through  the  pathlefs  forcil. 

The  hearts  that  the  Indians  hunc,  both  for  their  flefK  on  which 
ttiey  fubfift,  and  for  their  skins,  of  which  they  either  make  their 
apparel,  or  barter  with  the  Europeans  for  necelTaries,  are  the 
buffalo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  moofe,  carribboo,  the  bear,  the 
beaver,  the  otter,  the  martin,  &:c.  I  defer  giving  a  defcription 
of  thefe  creatures  here,  and  ihall  only  at  prefent  treat  of  their 
manner  of  hunting  them. 

The  route  they  fhall  take  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  parties 
that  l"hall  go  on  the  different  expeditions  are  fixed  in  their  gene- 
ral councils  which  are  held  fome  time  in  the  fummer,  when  all 
the  operations  for  the  enfaing  winter  are  concluded  on.  The 
chief-warrior,  whofe  province  it  is  to  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings on  this  occafion,  with  great  folemnity  ilTues  out  an  invita- 
tion to  thofe  who  choofe  to  attend  him;  for  the  Indians,  as  be- 
fore obferved,  acknowledge  no  fuperiority,  nor  have  they  an^ 
idea  of  compulfion;  and  everyone  that  accepts  it  prepares  him- 
felf  by  falHng  during  feveral  days. 

The 
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Thelndfans  do  not  faft  as  fome  other  nations  do,  on  the  rich- 
efl  and  moil  luxurious  food,  but  they  totally  abltain  from  every 
iiind  either  of  viiiluals  or  drink,-  and  fuch  is  their  patience  and. 
refolution,  that  the  raoft  extreme  third  could  not  oblige  theiii 
to  tarte  a  drop  of  water;  yet  amidft  this  fevere  abrtinence  they 
appear  cheerful  and  happy. 

The  reafons  they  give  for  thus  falling,  are,  that  it  enables 
them  freely  to  dream,  in  which  dreams  they  are  informed  where 
they  lliall  ilnd  the  greatclt  plenty  of  game,-  and  aUb  that  it  averts 
the  difpleafure  ot  the  evil  fpirits,  and  induces  them  to  be  pro- 
pitious. They  alfo  on  thefe  occafions  blacken  thofe  parts  of 
their  bodies  that  are  uncovered. 

The  fafl  being  ended,  and  the  place  of  hunting  made  known, 
the  chief  who  is  to  conduct  them,  gives  a  grand  feall  to  thoi'e 
who  are  to  form  the  different  parties,-  of  which  none  of  them 
dare  to  partake  till  they  have  bathed  themfelves.  At  this  feaft, 
notwithflanding  they  have  faded  fo  long,  they  eat  with  great 
moderation,-  and  the  chief  that  prefides  employs  himfelf  in  re- 
hearfing  the  feats  of  thofc  wlio  have  been  mod  fuccefsful  in  the 
bufinefs  they  are  about  to  enter  upon.  They  foon  after  fet  out 
on  the  march  towards  the  place  appointed,  painted  or  rather 
bedawbcd  with  black,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  all  the  people. 
.It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  their  agility  or  perfcverance,  whilft 
they  are  in  purfuit  of  their  prey;  neither  thickets,  ditches,  tor- 
rents, pools,  or  rivers  flop  them;  they  always  go  ftrait  forward 
hi  the  mod  dire6l  line  they  poflibly  can,  and  there  are  few  of  the 
favage  inhabitants  of  the  woods  that  they  cannot  overtake. 

When  they  hunt  for  bears,  they  endeavour  to  find  out  their 
retreats,'  for,  during  the  winter,  thefe  animals  conceal  them- 
felves in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  or  make  themfelves  holes 
in  the  ground,  where  they  continue  without  food,  whilft  the 
fevere  weather  lads. 

When  the  Indians  think  they  have  arrived  at  a  place  where 
thefe  creatures  ufually  haunt,  they  form  themfelves  into  a  circle 
according  to  their  number,  and  moving  onward,  endeavour,  as 
they  advance  tov/ards  the  centre,  to  difcover  the  retreats  of  their 
prey.  By  this  means,  if  any  lie  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  they 
are  fure  of  aroufing  them,  and  bringing  them  down  either  with- 
their  bows  or  their  guns.  The  bears  will  take  to  flight  at  fight 
of  a  man  or  a  dog,  and  will  only  make  refiftance  when  they  are 
extremely  hungry,  or  after  they  are  wounded. 

The  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  buffalo  is  by  forming  a 
circle  or  a  fquare,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  they  fcarch 
for  the  bear.  Having  taken  their  diftercnt  ftations,  they  fet  the 
grafs,  which  at  this  time  is  rank  and  dry,  on  iJre,  and  thefe  ani- 
maU,  who  are  extremely  fearful  of  that  element,  flying  with 
-ax^ipitation  before  it,  great  numbers  are  hemmed  in  a  fraall 
fVdtnpars,  and  fcarcely  a  lingle  one  efcapes. 

They 
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They  have  different  ways  of  hunting  the  elk,  the  deer,"  and 
the  carribboo.  Sometimes  they  feek  them  out  in  thewooda,  to 
which  they  retire  during  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  where  they 
arc  eafily  iTiot  from  behind  the  trees.  In  the  more  northern  di- 
mates  they  take  the  advantage  of  the  weather  to  deftroy  the  elk; 
when  the  fun  has  jufl:  Itrength  enough  to  melt  the  fnow,  and  the 
froft  in  the  night  forms  a  kind  of  cruft  on  the  furface,  this  crea- 
ture being  heavy,  breaks  it  with  his  forked  hoofs,  and  with 
difficulty  extricates  himielf  from  it:  at  this  time  therefore  he  is 
foon  overtaken  and  deftroyed. 

Some  nations  have  a  method  of  hunting  thefe  animals  which 
is  more  eafily  executed,  and  free  from  danger.  The  hunting 
party  divide  themfelves  into  two  bands,  and  choofing  a  fpot  near 
the  borders  of  fomc  river,  one  party  embarks  on  board  their 
canoes,  whilrt  the  other  forming  themfelves  into  a  icmi-circlc 
on  the  land,  the  flanks  of  which  reach  the  iTiore,  let  loofe  their 
dogs,  and  by  this  means  roufe  all  the  game  that  lies  within  thefe 
bounds;  they  then  drive  them  towards  the  river,  into  which 
they  no  fooner  enter,  than  the  greatell:  part  of  them  are  imme- 
diately difpatched  by  thole  who  remain  in  the  canoes. 

Both  the  elk  and  the  buffalo  are  very  furious  when  they  are 
wounded,  and  will  return  fiercely  on  their  purfuers,  and  tram- 
ple them  under  their  feet,  if  the  hunter  finds  no  means  to  com- 
plete their  deftruflion,  or  feeks  for  fecurity  in  flight  to  fome  ad- 
jacent tree;  by  this  method  they  are  frequently  avoided,  and  fo 
tired  with  the  purfuit,  that  they  voluntarily  give  it  over. 

But  the  hunting  in  which  the  Indians,  particularly  thofc  who 
inhabit  tl>e  northern  parts,  chiefly  employ  themfelves,  and  from 
which  they  reap  the  greatefl  advantage,  is  the  beaver  hunting. 
The  feafon  for  this  is  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter,  from 
November  to  April ;  during  which  time  the  fur  of  thefe  creatures 
is  in  the  greatell  perfection.  A  defcription  of  this  extraordinary 
animal,  the  conftruftion  of  their  huts,  and  the  regulations  of 
their  almoft  rational  community,  I  ll\all  give  in  another  place. 

The  hunters  make  ufe  of  feveral  methods  to  deflroy  them. 
Thofe  generally  practifed,  are  either  that  of  taking  them  in  fnares, 
cutting  through  the  ice,  or  opening  their  caufeways. 

As  the  eyes  of  theie  animals  are  very  quick,  and  their  hearing 
exceedingly  accute,  great  precaution  is  neceflary  in  approaching 
their  abodes;  for  as  they  fcldom  go  far  from  the  water,  and 
their  houfes  are  always  built  clofe  to  the  fide  of  fome  large  ri- 
ver or  lake,  or  dams  of  their  own  conftrufting,  upon  the  leafl 
alarm  they  haften  to  the  deepeft  part  of  the  water,  and  dive  im- 
mediately to  the  bottom ;  as  they  do  this  they  make  a  great  noife 
by  beating  the  water  with  their  tails,  on  purpofe  to  put  the 
whole  fraternity  on  their  guard. 

They  take  them  with  fnares  in  the  following  manner  :  though 
the  beavers  ufually  lay  up  a  fufficient  ftore  of  provilion  to  fcrve 
for  their  fubfiflence  during  the  winter,  they  make  from  time  to 
time  excurlions  to  the  neighbouring  woods  to  procure  further 
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fupplles  of  food  The  hunters  having  found  out  their  haunts, 
place  a  trap  in  their  way,  baited  with  fmall  pieces  of  bark,  or 
young  fhoots  of  trees,  which  the  beaver  has  no  fooner  laid  hold 
of,  than  a  large  log  of  wood  falls  upon  him,  and  breaks  his 
back ;  his  enemies,  who  are  upon  the  watch,  foon  appear,  and 
inftantly  difpatch  the  helplefs  animal. 

At  other  times,  when  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  is  about 
half  a  foot  thick,  they  make  an  opening  through  it  with  their 
hatchets,  to  which  the  beavers  will  foon  haflen,  on  being  dif- 
turbed  at  their  houfes,  for  a  fupply  of  freih  air.  As  their  breath 
occafions  a  confiderable  motion  in  the  waters,  the  hunter  has 
fufficient  notice  of  their  approach,  and  methods  are  eafily  taken 
for  knocking  them  on  the  head  the  moment  they  appear  above 
the  furface. 

When  the  houfes  of  the  beavers  happen  to  be  near  a  rivu- 
let, they  are  more  eafily  deftroyed  :  the  hunters  then  cut  the  ice, 
andfpreading  a  net  under  it,  break  down  the  cabins  ot  the  bea- 
vers, who  never  fail  to  make  towards  the  deepeft  part,  where 
they  are  entangled  and  taken.  But  they  muft  not  be  fuffered  to 
remain  there  long,  as  they  would  foon  extricate  themfelveswith 
their  teeth,  which  are  well  known  to  be  exceifively  iharp  and 
ftrong. 

The  Indians  take  great  care  to  hinder  their  dogs  from  touch- 
ing the  bones  of  the  beavers.  The  reafons  they  give  for  thefe 
precautions,  are,  firft,  that  the  bones  are  fo  exceflively  hard,, 
that  they  fpoil  the  teeth  of  the  dogs ;  and,  fecondly,  that  they 
are  apprehenfive  they  llrall  fo  exafperate  the  fpirits  of  the  bea- 
vers by  this  permiflion,  as  to  render  the  next  bunting  feafon 
unfuccefsful. 

The  skins  of  thefe  animals  the  hunters  exchange  with  the 
Europeans  for  neceflaries,  and  as  they  are  more  valued  by  the' 
latter  than  any  other  kind  of  furs,  they  pay  the  greateft  attentir 
on  to  this  fpecies  of  hunting. 

When  the  Indians  deftroy  bufFalos,  elks,  deer,  &c.  they  ge- 
nerally divide  the  fleili  of  fuch  as  they  have  taken  among  the 
tribe  to  which  they  belong.  But  in  hunting  the  beaver  a  few 
families  ufually  unite  and  divide  the  fpoil  between  them.  In- 
deed, in  the  tirft  inflance  they  generally  pay  Ibme  attention  in 
the  divifion  to  their  own  families ;  but  no  jeaioufies  or  murmur- 
ings  are  ever  known  to  arife  on  account  of  any  apparent  parti- 
ality. 

Among  the  NaudowefTies,  if  a  perfon  iTioots  a  deer,  buffalo, 
&c.  and  it  runs  to  a  confiderable  diftance  before  it  drops,  where 
a  perfon  belonging  to  another  tribe,  being  nearer,  firft  flicks  a 
knife  into  it,  the  game  is  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  lat- 
ter, notu'ithllanding  it  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  for- 
mer. Though  this  cuftom  appears  to  be  arbitrary  and  unjuit, 
yet  that  people  cheerfully  fubmit  to  it.  This  decilion  is,  how- 
ever, very  different  from  that  prafti fed  by  the  Indians  on  the 
back  of  the  colonies,  where  the  lirft  perfon  that  hit's  it  is  enti-  , 
tied  to  the  bell  Ihare. 
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CHAPTER      IX. 

Of  their  Manner  of  making  War,   ^t. 


''T^  H  E  Indians  begin  to  bear  arms  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
X  lay  them  afide  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fixty.  Some 
nations  to  the  fouthward,  I  have  been  Informed,  do  not  con-- 
tiniie  their  military  cxercifes  after  they  are  fifty. 

In  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  feled  number  whoareftiled 
the  warriors,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  act  either  oifenfively 
or  defenfively,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  are  well  armed, 
bearing  the  weapons  commonly  in  ufe  among  tht-m,  which  vary- 
according  to  the  fituation  of  their  countries.  Such  as  have  an 
intercourfe  with  the  Europeans  make  ule  of  tomahawks,  knives, 
and  fire-arms ;  but  thofe  whofe  dwellings  are  fituated  to  the 
weflward  of  the  MifTifCppi,  and  who  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  purchafing  thefe  kinds  of  weapons,  ufe  bows  and  arrows,  and 
alfo  the  Cafl't^  Tete  or  War-club, 

The  Indians  that  inhabit  flili  farther  to  the  weflward,  a  coun- 
try which  extends  to  the  South  Sea,  ufe  in  fight  a  warlike  in- 
ftrument  that  is  very  uncommon.  Having  great  plenty  of  horfes, 
they  always  attack  their  enemies  on  horfeback,  and  encumber 
themfelves  with  no  other  weapon,  than  a  ftone  of  a  middling 
fjze,  curioully  wrought,  which  they  faflen  by  a  firing,  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  long,  to  their  right  arms,  a  little  above  the  el- 
bow. Thefe  flones  they  conveniently  carry  in  rheir  hands,  till 
they  reach  their  enemies,  and  then  fwinging  them  with  great 
dexterity,  as  they  ride  full  fpeed,  never  fail  of  doing  execution. 
The  country  which  thefe  tribes  pofTefs,  abounding  with  large 
cxtenlive  plains,  thofe  who  attack  them  feldom  return;  as  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  horfes,  on  which  they  are  mounted,  enables 
them  to  overtake  even  the  fleeteft  of  their  invaders. 

The  Naudoweffies,  who  had  been  at  war  with  this  people, 
informed:  me,  that  unlefs  they  found  moratfes  or  thickets  ta 
which  they  could  retire,  they  were  fure  of  being  cut  off :  to 
prevent  this  they  always  took  care  whenever  they  made  an  on- 
fet,  to  do  it  near  fuch  retreats  as  were  impaflable  for  cavalry, 
they  then  having  a  great  advantage  over  their  enemies,  whole 
weapons  would  not  there  reach  them. 

Some  nations  make  ufe  of  a  javelin,  pointed  with  bone,  work- 
ed into  different  forms;  but  their  Indian  weapons  in  general 
arc  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  fhort  club  already  mentioned. 
The  latter  is  made  of  a  very  bard  wood,  and  the  head  of  it 
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Ufhioned  round  like  a  ball,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  dia* 
meter;  in  this  rotund  partis  fixed  an  edge  refembling  that  of 
a  tomahawlv,  either  of  fteel  or  flint,  whichever  they  can  pro- 
cure. 

The  dagger  is  peculiar  to  the  Naudoweflift  nation,  and  of  an- 
cient conflruclion,  but  they  can  give  no  account  how  long  it 
has  been  in  ufe  among  them.  It  was  originally  made  of  flint  or 
bone,  but  llnce  they  have  had  communication  with  the  Euro- 
pean tradicrs,  they  have  formed  it  of  fteel.  The  length  of  it  is 
about  ten  inches,  and  that  part  clofe  to  the  handle  nearly  three 
Inches  broad.  Its  edges  are  keen,  and  it  gradually  tapers  to- 
wards a  point.  They  wear  it  in  a  llieath  made  of  deer's  leather, 
Tj-eatly  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills;  and  it  is  ufualiy  hung 
by  a  firing,  decorated  in  the  fame  manner,  which  reaches  as 
low  only  as  the  breafi.  This  curious  weapon  is  worn  by  a  few 
of  the  principal  chiefs  alone,  and  confidered  both  as  an  ufeful 
inftrument,  and  an  ornamental  badge  of  fuperiority. 

1  obferved  among  the  Naudoweffies  a  few  targets  or  fhields' 
made  of  raw  buffalo  hides,  and  in  the  form  of  thofcufed  by  the 
aiTcients.  But  as  the  number  of  thefe  was  fmall,  and  I  could 
gain  no  intelligence  of  the  aera  in  which  tl>ey  mH  were  intro- 
duced among  them,  I  fuppofe  thofe  I  faw  had  defcended  from 
father  to  fon  for  many  generations. 

Tbe  reafons  the  Indians  give  for  making  war  againft  one  ano- 
ther, are  much  the  fan^e  as  thofe  urged  by  more  civilized  nati- 
ons far  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  their  neighbours.  The 
pleas  of  the  farmer  are  however  in  general  more  rational  and 
jufl:,  than  fuch  as  are  brought  by  Furopeans  in  vindication  of 
tfrei?  proceedings. 

The  extenfion  of  empire  is  feldom  a  motive  with  thefe  peo- 
ple to  invade,  and  to  commit  depredations  on  the  territories  of 
thofe  who  happen  to  dwell  near  them.  To  fecure  the  rights  of 
hunting  within  particular  limits,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  pair- 
ing through  their  accufiomed  cracks,  and  to  guard  tnofe  lands 
which  they  confider  from  a  long  tenure  as  their  own,  againft 
any  infringement,  are  the  general  caufes  of  thofe  diffenfions  that 
fo  often  break  out  between  the  Indian  nations,  and  which  are 
carried  on  with  lb  much  animofity. 

Though  ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  feparate  property,  yet  the 
mofi  uncultivated  among  them  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
lights  of  their  connnunity  to  the  domains  they  poffefs,  and  op- 
pofe  with  vigour  every  encroachment  on  them. 

Notwithflanding  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  from  their  ter- 
litories  being  fo  extenfive,  the  boundaries  of  them  cannot  be 
afcertained,  yet  I  am  v/ell  affured  that  the  limits  of  each  nati- 
on in  the  interior  parts  are  laid  down  in  their  rude  plans  with 
great  precifion.  By  theirs,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  was  I 
enabled  to  rtgulate  my  own;  and  after  the  moft  exact  obfervati- 
ODS  and  enquiries  found  very  few  inflances  in  which  they  er- 
red;. 

But 
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But  intereft  is  not  either  the  moft  frequent  or  mod  powerful 
incentive  to  their  making  war  on  each  other.  The  paffion  of 
revenge,  which  is  the  dirtinguilTiing  charaderiftic  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, is  the  mod:  general  motive.  Injuries  are  felt  by  them  with 
cxquifite  fcnfibility,  and  vengeance  purfued  with  unremitted  ar- 
dour. To  this  may,  be  added,  that  natural  excitation  which 
every  Indian  becomes  fenfible  of  as  foon  as  he  approaches  the 
age  of  manhood  to  give  proofs  of  his  valour  and  prowefs. 

As  they  are  early  poirelfed  with  a  notion  that  war  ought  to  be 
the  chief  bufkefs  of  their  lives,  that  there  is  nothing  more  de- 
firous  than  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  warrior,  and  that 
the  fcalps  of  their  enemies,  or  a  number  of  prifoncrs  are  alone 
to  be  eiteemed  valuable,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
younger  Indians  are  continually  reftlefs  and  un«afy  if  their  ar- 
dour is  repretled,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  inaftivity. 
Either  of  thefe  propenfities,  the  defire  of  reveng^e,  or  the  gra- 
tiiication  of  an  impulfe,  that  by  degrees  becomes  habitual  to 
them,  is  futlicient,  frequently,  to  induce  them  to  commit  holli- 
iities  on  forae  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

When  the  chiefs  rind  any  occalion  for  making  war,  they  en- 
deavour to  aroufe  thefe  habitudes,  and  by  that  means  foonexcit® 
their  warriojs  to  take  arms.  To  this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of 
their  martial  eloquence,  nearly  in  the  following  words,  which 
never  fails  of  proving  efFeitual,-  "  'I'he  bones  of  our  deceafed 
*'  countrymen  lie  uncovered,  they  call  out  to  us  to  revenge 
**  their  wrongs,  and  we  muft  fatisfy  their  requeft.  Their  fpi- 
•*'  rits  cry  out  againll  us.  They  muft  be  appeafcd.  The  genii, 
"  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  honour,  infpire  us  with  a  refo- 
"  lution  to  feek  the  enemies  of  our  murdered  brothers.  Let 
"  us  go  and  devour  thofe  by  whom  they  were  flain.  Sit  there- 
*'  fore  no  longer  inactive,  give  way  to  the  impulfe  of  your  na- 
**  tural  valour,  anoint  your  hair,  paint  your  faces,  rill  your 
**  quivers,  caufe  the  forells  to  refound  with  your  fongs,  con- 
*'  fole  the  fpirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  they  iTiail  be  le- 
"  venged." 

Animated  by  thefe  exhortations  the  warriors  fnatch  their 
arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  fing  the  fong  of  war,  and  burn 
with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

Sometimes  private  chiefs  aiTemble  fmall  parties,  and  make 
excurfions  againft  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  or  fuch  as 
have  injured  them.  A  fmgle  warrior,  prompted  by  revenge  or 
a  defire  to  lliow  his  prowefs,  will  march  unattended  for  feveral 
hundred  miles,  to  furprize  and  cut  ofF  a  ftraggling  party. 

Thefe  irregular  faliies,  however,  are  not  always  approved 
of  by  the  elder  chiefs,  though  they  are  often  obliged  to  con- 
nive at  them;  as  in  the  inftance  before  given  of  the  Naudo- 
welfie  and  Chipt-way  nations. 

But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  the  commu- 
jiity,  their  deliberations  axe  formal  and  flow.    The  elders  af. 
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femble  in  councl!,  to  which  all  the  head  warriors  and  young 
men  are  admitted,  where  they  deliver  tlieir  opinions  in  foleiiin 
fpeeches,  weighing  with  maturity  the  nature  of  the  enterprizo 
{hey  are  about  to  engage  in,  and  balancing  with  great  fagacity 
the  advantages  or  inconveniences  that  will  arii'e  from  it- 

Their  priefts  are  alfo  confulted  on  the  fubjecl,'  and  even, 
fometimes,  the  advice  of  the  moil  intelligent  of  their  women  is 
asked. 

If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it  with 
much  ceremony.  * 

The  chief  warrior  of  a  nation  does  not  on  all  occafions  head 
the  war  party  himfelf,  he  frequently  deputes  a  warrior  of  whofe 
valour  and  prudence  he  has  a  good  opinion.  The  perfon  thus 
fixed  on  being  firlt  bedawbed  with  black,  obferves  a  fafl  of  fe- 
veral  days,  during  which  he  invokes  the  Great  Spirit,  or  de- 
precates the  anger  of  the  evil  ones,  holding  whilft  it  lafls  no 
converfe  with  any  of  his  tribe. 

He  is  particularly  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve  his 
dreams,  for  on  thefe  do  they  fuppofe  their  fuccefs  will  in  a' 
great  meaiure  depend;  and  from  the  firm  perfuafion  every  In- 
dian actuated  by  his  own  prefumptuous  thoughts  is  imprefled 
with,  that  he  iTiall  march  forth  to  certain  victory,  thefe  are 
generally  favourable  to  his  wifhes. 

After  he  has  failed  as  long  as  cuftom  prefcribes,  he  afTemblcs 
the  warriors,  and  holdiiig  a  belt  of  wampum  m  his  hand,  thus 
addrelTes  them: 

*'  Brothers !  by  the  infpiration  of  the  Great  Spirit  I  now 
**  fpeak  unto  you,  and  by  him  am  I  prompted  to  carry  into  exe- 
"  cation  the  intentions  which  I  am  about  to  difclofe  to  you. 
*'  The  blood  of  our  deceafcd  brothers  is  not  yet  wiped  away; 
*'  their  bodies  are  not  yet  covered,  and  I  am  going  to  per- 
*'  form  this  duty  to  them." 

Having  then  made  known  to  them  all  the  motives  that  induce 
him  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  nation  with  whom  they  are  to 
engage,  he  thus  proceeds :  ''  I  have  therefore  refolved  to 
*'  march  through  the  war-path  to  furprize  them.  We  will  eat 
*'  their  flelTi,  and  drink  their  blood;  we  will  take  fcalps,  and 
**  make  prifoners;  and  iTiould  we  periih  in  this  glorious  enter- 
*'  prize,  we  lliall  not  be  forever  hid  in  the  duft,  for  this  belt 
*'  iTiall  be  a  recompence  to  him  whoburies  the  dead."  Having 
faid  this,  he  lays  tlje  belt  on  the  ground,  and  he  who  takes  it 
«p  declares  himfelf  his  lieutenant,  and  is  confidered  as  the  fe- 
cond  in  command;  this,  however,  is  only  done  by  fome  dif- 
tinguilhed  warrior  who  has  a  right,  by  the  number  of  his  fcalps, 
to  the  port. 

Though  the  Indians  thus  aflert  that  they  will  eat  the  fiefh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  the  threat  is  only  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  figurative  expreflion.  Notwithflanding  they  fome- 
times devour  the  hearts  of  thofe  they  Hay,  and  drink  their 
blood,  by  way  of  biavado,  or  to  gratify  in  a  more  complete 
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mminer  their  revenge,  yet  they  are  lyjt  naturally  anthropophagi, 
nor  ever  feed  on  the  flelTi  of  men. 

The  chief  is  now  walTied  from  his  fable  covering,  anointed 
with  bear's  fat,  and  painted  with  their  red  paint,  in  fuch  figures 
as  will  make  him  appear  moll:  terrible  to  his  enemies.  He  then 
fings  the  war  fong,  and  enumerates  his  warlike  anions.  Hav- 
ing done  this  he  iixes  his  eyes  on  the  fun,  and  pays  his  adora- 
tions to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  which  he  is  accompanied  by  all  the 
warriors. 

This  ceremony  is  followed  with  dances,  fuch  as  I  have  be- 
fore defer ibed;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  feaft,  which 
ufually  confifts  of  dogs  flefh. 

This  feart  is  held  in  the  hut  or  tent  of  the  chief  warrior,  to 
which  all  tbofe  who  intend  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition 
fend  their  diflies  to  be  filled;  and  during  the  feaft,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  has  fafted  fo  long,  he  fits  compofedly  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  recounts  the  valorous  deeds  of  his  family. 

As  the  hopes  of  having  their  wounds,  Ihould  they  receive 
any,  properly  treated,  and  expeditiouily  cured,  muft  be  fome 
additional  inducement  to  the  warriors  to  expofethemfelves  more 
freely  to  danger,  the  priefts,  who  are  alfo  their  doctors,  pre- 
pare fuch  medecines  as  will  prove  efEcacious.  With  great  ce- 
remony they  carry  various  roots  and  plants,  and  pretend  that 
ihey  Impart  to  them  the  power  of  healing, 

Notwithftanding  this  fuperftitious  method  of  proceeding,  it 
is  very  certain  that  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many 
plants  and  herbs  that  are  of  a  medicinal  quality,  and  which  they 
know  how  to  ufe  with  great  skill. 

From  the  time  the  refolution  of  engaging  in  a  war  is  taken,  t« 
the  departure  of  the  warriors,  the  nights  are  fpent  in  feftivity, 
and  their  dnys  in  making  the  needful  preparations. 

If  it  is  thought  neceflary  by  the  nation  going  to  war,  to  foil- 
tit  the  alliance  of  any  neighbouring  tribe,  they  fix  upon  one  of 
their  chiefs  who  fpeaks  the  language  of  that  people  well,  and 
I  who  is  a  good  orator,  and  fend  to  them  by  him  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum, on  which  is  fpecified  the  purport  of  theembafTyin  figures 
[that  every  nation  is  well  acquainted  with.  At  the  fame  time  he 
carries  with  him  a  hatchet  painted  red. 

;  As  foon  as  he  reaches  the  camp  or  village  towliichhe  is  de- 
flincd,  he  acquaints  the  chief  of  the  tribe  with  the  general  tenor 
of  his  commiffion,  who  immediately  afTembles  a  council,  to 
which  the  ambalTador  is  invited.  There  having  laid  the  hatchet 
on  the  ground  he  holds  the  belt  in  his  hand,  and  enters  more 
minutely  into  the  occafion  of  his  embaffy.  In  his  fpeech  he  in- 
vites them  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  and  as  foon  as  he  hasfinilhed 
fpeaking  delivers  the  belt. 

If  his  hearers  are  inclined  to  become  auxiliaries  to  his  nation, 
a  chief  lleps  forward  and  t^kes  up  the  hatchet,  and  they  imme- 
diately efpoufe  with  fpirit  the  caufe  they  have  thus  engaged  to 
fupport.    But  if  on  this  appiicatiou  neither  the  kelt  or  hatchet 
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are  accepted,  the  emiffary  concludes  that  th«  people  whofc  ar. 
fiftance  he  folicits  have  already  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
foes  of  his  nation,  and  returns  with  fpeed  to  inform  his  coiixi- 
trymen  of  his  ill  fuccefs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Indians  declare  war  againft  each 
other,  is  by  fending  a  flave  with  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  which 
'is  painted  red,  to  the  nation  which  they  intend  to  break  with;  : 
and  the  melTenger,  notwithftanding  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
expofed  from  the  fudden  fury  of  thofe  whom  he  thus  fets  at  de- 
iiance,  executes  his  commiilion  with  great  fidelity. 

Sometimes  this  token  of  defiance  has  fuch  an  inftantancousef- 
fad.  on  thofe  to  v/hom  it  is  prefented,  that  in  thetirrt  traniports  i 
of  their  fury  a  fmall  party  will  ilFue  forth,  without  waiting  for  ! 
the  permilHon  of  the  elder  chiefs,  and  flaying  the  firft  of  the  i 
oifcnding  nation  they  meet,  cut  open  the  body  and  flick  a  hatch-  j 
et  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  they  have  juit  received,  into  th*  ,i 
feeart  of  their  flaughtered  foe.  Among  the  more  ignote  tribes  J 
this  is  done  with  an  arrow  or  fpcar,  the  end  of  which  is  paint« 
ed  red.  And  the  more  to  exafperate,  they  difmeraber  the  body,  , 
to  iTiow  that  they  efteem  them  not  as  men  but  as  old  women. 

The  Indians  icldora  take  the  field  in  large  bodies,   as  fuch 
nmnbcrs  avouM  require  a  greater  degree  of  indullry  to  provide  i 
for  their  fubliflence,   during  their  tedious  marches  through  drea- 1 
ry  forefts,    or   long  voyages  over  lakes  and  rivers,    than  they  y 
would  care  to  beflow. 

Their  armies  are  never  encumbered  with  baggage  or  milita-  • 
ry  (lores.  Each  warrior,  belides  his  v/eapons,  carries  with  him  1: 
only  a  mat,  and  whilll  at  a  diilance  from  the  frontiers  of  the"  t 
enemy  fupports  himlclf  with  the  game  he  kills  or  the  fiih  iu«ji 
catches. 

When  they  pafs  through  a  country  where  they  have  no  ap- 
prehenfions  of  meeting  with  an  enemy,  they  uie  very  little  pre^ 
caution  :  ibmetimcs  there  are  fcarcely  a  dozen  warriors  left  to- 
gether, the  rell  being  difperfcd  in  purfuit  of  their  game;  but 
thougii  they  fhould  have  roved  to  a  very  confiderable  dirtance 
from  the  war-path,  they  are  fure  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous by  the  hour  appointed. 

They  always  pitch  their  tents  long  before  fun-fet ;  and  being 
naturally  prefumptuous,  take  very  h'ttle  care  to  guard  againft 
a  furprize.  They  place  great  confidence  in  their  Manitous,  or 
lionfliold  gods,  which  they  always  carry  with  them;  and  being 
perfuadcd  that  they  take  upon  them  the  office  of  centinels,  they 
ileep  very  fecurely  under  tJKir  protection. 

Thefe  Manitous,  as  tbty  are  called  by  fome  nations,  but 
which  are  termed  Wakons,  that 'is,  fpirits,  by  the  the  Naudo- 
wcflics,  are  nothing  more  than  the  otter  and  martins  skins  I 
have  already  defcribed,  for  v\/hich,  however,  they  have  a  great 
veneration. 

After  they  have  entered  the  enemies  country,  no  people  can 
^  more  <;auti,ous  and  circitfifpat;  tires  are  no  longer  lighted, 
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10  tnore  touting  is  heftrd,  nor  the  game  any  longer  purfued. 
They  are  not  even  permitted  to  fpeak;  but  nnift  convey  what- 
ever they  have  to  impart  to  each  other  by  figns  and  motions. 

They  now  proceed  wholly  by  ftratagem  and  ambufcado. 
Having  difcovcred  their  enemies,  they  fend  to  reconnoitre 
them;  and  a  council  is  immediately  held,  during  which  they 
fpeak  only  in  whifpers,  to  confider  of  the  intelligence  imparted 
by  thofe  who  were  fent  out. 

The  attack  is  generally  made  jufT:  before  day-break,  at  which 
period  they  fuppofe  the  foes  to  be  in  their  foundeft  lleep. 
'I'broughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night  they  will  lie  flat 
upon  their  faces,  without  flirring;  and  make  their  approaches 
in  the  fame  pollure,  creeping  upon  their  hands  and  feet  tillthej^ 
are  got  vrithin  bo'.v-lliot  of  thofe  they  have  deftined  to  delhuc- 
tion.  On  a  fignal  given  by  the  chief  warrior,  fo  which  the 
whole  body  makes  anfwer  by  the  mod  hideous  yells,  they  all 
ftait  up,  and  diichargirg  their  arrows  in  the  fame  inftant,  with- 
out giving  their  adverfaries  time  to  recover  from  the  confufion 
into  which  they  arc  thrown,  pour  in  upon  them  with  their  war- 
Eiubs  or  tomahawks. 

The  Indians  think  there  is  little  glory  to  be  acquired  from 
attacking  their  enemies  openly  intheiield;  their  greateft  pride 
is  to  furprife  and  deltroy.  They  feldom  engage  without  amani- 
feft  appearance  of  advantage.  If  they  find  the  enemy  on  their 
their  guard,  too  ftrongly  entrenched,  or  fuperior  in  numbers, 
they  retire,  provided  there  is  an  opportunity  of^di)ing  fo.  And 
they  elleem  it  the  greatell:  qualification  of  a  chief  v/arrior,  to 
be  able  to  manage  an  attack,  fo  as  to  deflroy  as  many  of  the 
enemy  as  poflible,  at  the  cxpence  of  a  few  men. 

Sometimes  they  fecure  themfelves  behind  trees,  hillocks,  or 
ftones,  and  having  given  one  or  two  rounds  retire  before  they 
are  difcovered.  Europeans,  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
method  of  lighting  too  often  find  to  their  coft  the  deftniftive 
sfTicacy  of  it. 

General  Braddock  was  one  of  this  tinhappy  number.  March* 
ing  in  the  year  1755,  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quefne,  jie  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  party  of  French  and  confederate  Indians  in  their  in- 
terell,  who  by  this  infidious  method  of  engaging-  found  means 
to  defeat  his  army,  which  confilledof  about  two  thoufand brave 
and  well-difciplined  troops.  So  fecurely  were  the  Indians  port- 
ed, that  the  Englift  fcarcely  knew  from  whence  or  by  whom 
they  were  thus  annoyed.  During  the  whole  of  the  engagement 
the  latter  had  fcarcely  a  fight  of  an  enemy;  and  were  obliged 
to  retreat  without  the  fatisfaclion  of  being  able  to  take  the  leafl 
degree  of  jevenge  for  the  havock  made  among  them.  The  Ge- 
neral paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life,  and  was  accompanied 
in  his  fall  by  a  great  number  of  brave  fellows,-  whillt  his  invi- 
fibie  enemies  had  only  two  or  three  of  their  number  wounded. 

When  the  Indians  fucceed  in  their  filent  approaches,  and  are 
able  to   force  the  camp  which  they  attacks  a  fceiie  of  horror 
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that  exceeds  dercriptioti,  enfues.  The  favage  flercenefs  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  defperation  of  the  conquered,  who  well 
know  what  they  have  to  exped  lliould  they  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  their  affailants,  occafion  the  moil  extraordinary  exer- 
tions on  both  fides.  The  figure  of  the  combatants  all  befraear- 
ed  with  black  and  red  paint,  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
llain,  their  horrid  yells,  and  ungovernable  fury,  are  not  to  be 
conceived  by  thofe  who  have  never  croffed  the  Atlantic. 

I  have  frequently  been  a  ipeftator  of  them,  and  once  bore  a 
part  in  a  fimilar  fcene.  But  what  added  to  the  horror  of  it  v/as, 
that  I  had  not  the  confolation  of  being  able  to  oppofe  their 
favage  attacks.  Every  circumftance  of  the  adventure  Hill  dv/ells 
on  my  remembrance,  and  enables  me  to  defcribe  with  greater 
perfpicuity  the  brutal  fiercenefs  of  the  Indians  when  they  have 
furprized  or  overpowered  an  enemy. 

As  a  detail  of  the  maffacre  at  Fort  William  Henry  in  the  year 
1757,  the  fcene  to  which  I  refer,  cannot  appear  foreign  to  the 
defign  of  this  publication,  but  will  ferve  to  give  my  readers  a 
jufi:  idea  of  the  ferocity  of  this  people,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty 
to  infert  it,  apologizing  at  the  fame  time  for  the  length  of  the 
digreflion,  and  thofe  egotifms  which  the  relation  renders  una- 
voidable. 

General  Webb,  who  commanded  the  Englilh  army  in  North 
America,  which  was  then  encamped  at  Fort  Edward,  having  in- 
telligence that  the  French  troops  under  Monf.  Montcalm  were 
making  fome  movements  towards  Fort  William  Henry,  he  de- 
tached a  corps  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  confifting  of  En- 
glilh and  Provincials,  to  flrengthen  the  garriibn.  In  this  party 
I  went  as  a  volunteer  among  the  latter. 

The  apprehenfions  of  the  Engliih  General  were  not  without 
foundation ;  for  the  day  after  our  arrival  we  faw  Lake  Geor42;e 
(formerly  Lake  Sacrament)  to  which  it  lies  contiguous,  covered 
with  an  immenfe  number  of  boats ;  and  in  a  few  hours  we  found 
our  lines  attacked  by  the  French  General,  who  had  juft  landed 
with  eleven  thoufand  Regulars  and  Canadians,  and  two  thoufand 
Indians.  Colonel  Monro,  a  brave  officer,  commanded  in  the 
Fort,  and  had  no  more  than  two  thoufand  three  hundred  men 
with  him,  our  detachment  included. 

With  thefe  he  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  probably  would 
have  been  able  at  lall:  to  preferve  the  Fort,  had  he  been  proper- 
ly fupported,  and  permitted  to  continue  his  efforts.  On  every 
fummons  to  furrender  fent  by  the  French  General,  who  offered 
the  moll:  honourable  terms,  his  anfwer  repeatedly  was,  'i  hat  he 
yet  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  repel  the  moll  vigorous  at- 
tacks his  befiegcrs  were  able  to  make;  and  if  he  thought  his 
prefent  force  infuiBcient,  he  could  foon  be  fupplicd  with  a 
greater  number  from  the  adjacent  army. 

But  the  Colonel  having  acquainted  General  Webb  with  his 
fituation,  and  delired  he  would  fend  him  fome  frelh  troops,  the 
general  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  him  with  a  letter,  wherein  he 
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informed  hhn  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  afllfl:  liiin,  anil 
therefore  gave  him  orders  to  furrender  up  the  Fort  on  the  beft 
terms  he  could  procure.  This  packet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  General,  who  immediately  Cent  a  flag  of  truce,  defiling 
a  conference  with  the  governor. 

'1  hey  accordingly  met,  attended  only  by  a  fmall  guard,  in  the 
centre  between  the  lines,-  when  Monf.  Montcalm  told  the  Colo- 
nel, that  he  was  come  in  peribn  to  demand  poffeffion  of  the 
Fort,  as  it  belonged  to  the  King  his  mafter.  The  Colonel  re- 
plied, that  he  knew  not  how  that  could  be,  nor  ihould  he  fur- 
render  it  up  whilit  it  was  in  his  power  to  defend  it. 

The  French  General  rejoined,  at  the  fame  time  delivering  the 
packet  into  the  Colonel's  hand,  "  By  this  authority  do  I  make 
*'  the  requifition."  The  brave  Governor  had  no  fooner  read 
the  contents  of  it,  and  was  convinced  that  fach  Avtre  the  order* 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  not  to  be  difobeyed,  than  he 
hung  his  head  in  lilence,  and  reludantly  entered  into  a  negoci- 
atiou. 

In  confideration  of  the  gal'ant  defence  the  garrlfon  had  made, 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  aJl  the  honours  of 
war,  to  be  allowed  covered  waggons  totranfport  their  baggage 
to  Fort  lidward,  and  a  guard  to  proteft  them  from  the  fury  of 
the  ravages. 

The  morning  after  the  capitulation  was  figned,  as  foon  as  day 
broke,  the  whole  garrifon,  now  confifting  of  about  two  thou- 
faad  men,  befides  ^\'omen  and  children,  were  drawn  up  witlxia 
the  iu;ies,  and  on  the  point  of  marchnig  oiF,  when  great  num- 
bers of  [he  Indians  gathered  about,  and  began  to  plunder.  We 
were  at  firft  in  hopes  that  this  was  their  only  view,  and  fuffered 
them  to  proceed  without  oppolition.  Indeed  it  was  not  in  our 
power  to  make  any,  had  we  been  fo  inclined ;  for  though  we 
were  permitted  to  carry  efF  our  arms,  yet  we  were  not  allowed 
a  fingle  round  of  ammunition.  In  thcfe  hopes  however  we  were 
difappointed;  for  prefently  fome  of  them  began  to  attack  the 
fick  and  wounded,  when  fuch  as  were  not  able  to  crawl  into  the 
ranks,  not^vithftanding  they  endeavoured  to  avert  the  fury  of 
their  enemies  by  their  llirieks  or  groans,  were  foon  difpatched. 
Here  v/e  were  fully  fn  expcftation  that  the  difturbance  would 
have  concluded;  and  our  Jittle  army  began  to  move;  but  in  a 
fhort  time  we  faw  the  front  diviiion  driven  back,  and  difcovered 
that  we  v/cre  entirely  encircled  by  the  lavages.  We  expefted 
every  moment  that  the  guard,  which  the  French,  by  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  had  agreed  to  allow  us,  would  have  arrived, 
and  put  an  end  to  ourapprehenflons;  but  none  appeared.  The 
Indians  now  began  to  ftrip  everyone  without  exception  of  their 
arms  and  cloaths,  and  thofe  who  made  the  Icaft  refinance  felf 
the  weight  of  their  tomahawks. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  diviiion,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  Ihared  tlic  fate  of  my  companions.  Three  or  four  of  the 
favages  laid  hold  of  me,  and  whilft  fome  held  their  weapons 
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ever  my  head,  the  others  foon  difrobed  me  of  my  coat,  wafrt- 
eoat,  hat,  and  bucides,  omitting  not  to  take  from  me  what  mo- 
ney I  had  in  my  pocket.  As  this  was  tran (acted  clofe  by  the 
paffage  that  led  from  :he  lines  on  to  the  phun,  near  which  a 
French  centinel  was  pofted,  I  ran  to  him  and  claimed  his  protec- 
tionj  but  he  only  called  me  an  EngliA  dog,  and  thruft  m^  with 
vkxlence  back  again  into  the  midft  of  the  Indians. 

I  now  endeavoured. to  join  a  body  of  our  troops  that  were 
crowded  together  at  fome  difiance;  but  innumerable  were  the 
blows  that  were  made  at  me  with  different  weapons  as  I  paffed 
©n;  luckily  however  the  favages  were  fo  clofe  together,  that 
they  could  not  ftrike  at  me  without  endangering  each  other. 
Notvvathftanding  which  one  of  them  found  means  to  make  a 
thniH  at  me  with  a  Ipear,  which  grazed  my  fide,  and  from  ano- 
ther I  received  a  wound,  with  the  fame  kind  of  weapon,  in  my 
ankle  At  length  I  gained  the  fpot  where  my  countrymen  flood, 
and  forced  myfelf  into  the  midll:  of  them.  But  before  I  got 
thus  far  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  the  collar  and  wrifl- 
bands  of  n^y  ihln  were  all  that  remained  of  it,  and  my  flelTi  was 
fcratchcd  and  torn  in  many  places  by  their  favage  gripes. 

By  this  time  the  war-hoop  was  given,  and  the  Indians  began 
tb  murder  Lhofe  that  were  neareit  to  them  without  dillinftion. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  w^ords  to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the 
fewrid  fcene  that  now  enfued;  men,  women,  and  children  were 
dliipatched  in  the  mofl  wanton  and  cruel  manner,  and  immedi- 
ately fcalped.  Many  of  thefe  favages  drank  the  blood  of  their 
Ticlimd,  as  it  flowed  warm  from  the  fatal  wound. 

We  now  perceived,  though  too  late  to  avail  us,  that  we  were 
to  expect  no  relief  from  the  French;  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
agreement  they  had  fo  lately  figned  to  allow  us  a  fufficient  force 
to  protcft  us  from  thefe  iufults,  they  tacitly  permitted  them  ; 
for  I  could  plainly  perceive  the  French  ofKcers  walking  about  at 
fome  diilance,  difcourfing  together  with  apparent  unconcern. 
For  the  honour  of  human  nature  I  would  hope  that  this  flagrant 
breach  of  every  facrcd  law,  proceeded  rather  from  the  favage 
dlfpofition  of  the  Indians,  which  I  acknowledge  it  is  fometimes 
almoll:  impoilible  to  controul,  and  which  might  now  unexpected- 
ly have  arrived  to  a  pitch  not  eafily  to  be  reftraiucd,  than  to 
any  premeditated  defign  in  the  French  commander.  An  unpre- 
judiced obferver  would,  however,  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  a 
body  of  ten  thoufand  chriflian  troops,  moft  chriilian  troops, 
bad  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  maffacre  from  becoming  fo 
general.  Eat  whatever  was  the  caufe  from  which  it  arofe,  the 
confequences  of  it  were  dreadful,  and  not  Co  be  parallelled  in 
modern  hiilory. 

As  die  circle  in  which  I  flood  inclofed  by  this  time  was  much 
thinned,  and  death  feemed  to  be  approaching  with  hafly  firidcs, 
it  was  propo fed  by  fome  of  the  moft  refolute  to  make  one  vi- 
gorous effort,  and  endeavour  to  force  our  way  through  the  fa- 
vages, the  only  probable  method  of  preferving  out  lives  that 
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now  remained.      This,    however  defperate,   was  refolrcd  o% 
and  about  twenty  of  us  fprung  at  once  into  the  midft  of  thera. 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  feparated,  and  what  was  the  fate  of 
my  companions  I  could  not  learn  till  fome  months  alter,  when 
I  found  that  only  fix  or  [even  of  them  efFecled  their  delign.  In- 
tent only  on  my  own  hazardous  lituation,  I  endeavoured  to 
make  my  way  through  my  favage  enemies  in  the  bcft  manner 
po-Tible.  And  I  have  often  been  allonillied  fince,  when  1  have 
recoUeded  with  what  compolure  I  took,  as  1  did,  every  necef- 
fary  Hep  for  my  prefervation.  Some  I  overturneci,  being  ai 
that  time  young  and  athletic,  and  others  I  palled  by,  dextrouily 
avoiding  their  weapons ;  till  at  laft  two  very  llout  chiefs,  of  the 
moft  lavage  tribes,  as  I  could  diflinguiih  by  their  drefs,  whofc 
ftrcngth  I  could  not  refill',  laid  hold  of  me  by  each  arm,  Mid 
began  to  force  me  through  the  crowd, 

I  now  refigned  myfelf  to  my  fate,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
intended  to  difpatch  me,  and  then  to  fatiate  their  vengeance 
\vith  my  blood,  as  I  found  they  were  hurrying  me  towards  a  re- 
tired fwamp  that  lay  at  fome  diftance.  But  before  we  had  got 
many  yards,  an  EnglilTi  gentleman  of  fome  diftindion,  as  I  couli 
difcover  by  his  breeches,  the  only  coveriiig  he  had  on,  which 
were  of  fine  fcarlet  velvet,  rullicd  clofe  by  us.  One  of  the 
the  Indians  inftantly  relinquilTied  his  hold,  and  fpringingon  this 
new  objeft,  endeavoured  to  feize  him  as  his  prey ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman being  llrong,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  got  away,  bad  nat  he  who  held  my  othci-  arm,  quit- 
ted me  to  aliilt  his  brother.  I  feized  the  opportunity,  and  haften- 
ed  away  to  join  another  party  of  EnglilTi  troops  that  were  yet 
unbroken,  and  liood  in  a  body  at  fome  diftance.  But  before  1 
had  taken  many  rteps,  I  haftily  caft  my  eye  towards  the  gentle- 
man, and  faw  the  Indian's  tomahawk  gaili  into  his  back,  an-d 
heard  him  utter  his  lall  groan;  this  added  both  to  my  fpeed  and 
defperation. 

1  had  left  this  iTiocking  fcene  but  a  few  yards,  when  a  fine  boy 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  that  had  hitherto  efcaped,  came  up 
to  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  let  him  lay  hold  of  me,  fo  that 
he  might  Hand  fome  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
favages.  1  told  him  that  I  would  give  him  every  afliftance  in 
■my  power,  and  to  this  purpoie  bid  him  lay  hold;  but  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  torn  from  my  fids,  and  by  his  ftrieks  I  judge 
\i-as  foon  deruolilTied.  I  could  not  help  forgett{i]g  my  own 
cares  for  a  minute,  to  lament  the  fate  of  fo  young  a  fuil'erer ; 
but  it  was  utterly  impofTible  for  me  to  take  any  methods  to  pre- 
vent it. 

I  now  got  once  more  into  the  midfl  of  friends,  but  v;e  were 
imable  to  afford  each  other  any  fuccour.  As  this  was  the  divi- 
flon  that  had  advanced  the  furtheft  from  the  fort,  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  poilibility  (though  but  a  very  bare  one)  of  my 
forcing  my  way  through  the  outer  ranks  of  the  Indians,  and 
getting  to  a  neighboLuiug  wood,"  which  I  perceived  at  fome  dif- 
tance. 
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tmce-,    1  was  {*dU  encouraged  to  hope  bv  the  almofl  miraculofl?! 
prefervation  I  had  ah'cady  experienced. 

Nor  were  ray  hopes  In  vain,  or  the  efforts  ImadeincfFedual. 
SufEce  it  to  fay,  that  I  reached  the  wood;  but  by  the  time  I 
had  penetrated  a  little  way  into  it,  my  breath  was  fo  exhaufted 
fhat  I  threw  myfelf  into  a  brake,  and  lay  for  fome  minutes  ap- 
parently at  the  lall  gafp.  At  length  I  recovered  the  power  of 
jcfpiration,-  but  my  apprehenfioni;  returned  with  all  their  former 
force,  when  I  faw  feveral  favages  pafs  by,  probably  in  purfuit 
of  me,  ar  no  very  great  diftancc.  In  this  fituarion  I  knew  not 
whether  it  was  better  to  proceed,  or  endeavour  to  conceal  my- 
felf where  I  lay,  till  night  came  on;  fearing,  however,  that  they 
U'-Quld  return  the  fame  way,  I  thought  it  moll:  prudent  to  get 
farther  from  the  dreadful  fcene  of  my  part  dirtreffes.  Accord- 
ingly, ftriking  into  another  part  of  the  wood,  I  haitencd  on  as 
fall  as  the  briars  and  the  lofs  of  one  of  my  fKoes  would  permit 
me;  and  after  a  ilow  progrefs  of  fome  hours,  gained  a  hill 
that  overlooked  the  plain  which  I  had  juft  left,  frrm  whence  I 
GouId  difcern  that  the  bloody  ftorm  flill  raged  with  unabated 
fury. 

But  not  to  tire  my  readers,  I  iTiall  only  add,  that  after  paf- 
ffng  three  days  without  fubfiilience,  and  enduring  the  feverity  of 
the  cold  dev,'s  for  three  nights,  I  at  length  reached  Fort  Edward; 
where  with  proper  care  my  body  foon  recovered  its  wonted 
ftrength,  and  my  mind,  as  far  as  the  recolleflion  of  the  late  me- 
lancholy events  would  permit,  its  ufual  compoiure. 

It  was  computed  that  fifteen  hundred  perfons  were  killed  or 
made  ])rifoners  by  thcfe  favages  during  this  fatal  day.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  carried  oiF  by  them  and  never  returned.  A 
few,  through  favourable  accidents,  found  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country,  after  having  experienced  a  long  and  fevere 
captivity. 

The  brave  Colonel  JVIonro  had  haftened  away,  foon  after  the 
eonfufion  began,  to  the  French  camp  to  endeavour  to  procure 
the  guard  agreed  by  the  ftipulation;  but  his  application  proving 
ineffeftual,  he  remained  there  till  General  Webb  fenta  party  of 
troops  to  demand  and  proted  him  back  to  Fort  Edward.  But 
thefe  unhappy  occurrences,  which  wouM  probably  have  been 
prevented,  had  he  been  left  to  purfue  his  own  plans,  together 
with  the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  fellows,  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
to  whofe  valour  he  had  been  fo  lately  a  witnefs,  made  fuch  an 
impreilion  on  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  long  furvive.  He  died 
in  about  three  months  of  a  broken  heart,  and  with  truth  might 
it  be  faid,  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his  country. 

1  mean  not  to  point  out  the  following  circumftance  as  the  im- 
mediate Judgment  of  heaven,  and  intended  as  an  atonement  for 
this  daughter;  but  I  cannot  omit  that  very  few  of  thofe  diffe- 
rent tribes  of  Indians  that  iTiared  in  it  ever  lived  to  return  home. 
The  fmall-pox,  by  means  of  their  communication  with  the  Eu- 
Topeans,  found  its  way  (imong  them,  and  made  an  equal  havock 
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t&  what  they  th^mfdres  had  done.  The  methods  they  purfuecl 
on  the  firft  attack  of  that  mah'gnant  diforder,  to  abate  the  fever 
attending  it,  rendered  it  fatal.  Whilft  their  blood  was  in  a  ftate 
of  fermentation,  and  nature  was  flriving  to  throw  out  the  pec- 
cant matter,  they  checked  her  operations  by  plunging  into^  the 
water :  the  coniequence  was  that  they  died  by  hundreds.  The 
few  that  furvived  were  transformed  by  it  into  hideous  objefts, 
and  bore  with  them  to  the,  grave  deep  indented  marks  of  this 
much-dreaded  difeafe. 

Monfienr  Montcalm  fell  foon  after  an  the  plaips  of  Quebec. 

That  the  unprovoked  cruelty  of  this  commander  was  not  ap- 
proved of  by  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  I  have  fince  been 
convinced  of  by  many  proofs.  One  only  however,  which  I  receiv- 
ed from  a  perfon  who  w'as  witnefs  to  it,  iTiall  I  at  prefent  give 
A  Canadian  merchant,  of  fome  confideration,  having  heard  of 
the  furrender  of  the  EnglilTi  fort,  celebrated  the  fortunate  event 
with  great  rejoicings  and  hofpitality,  according  to'  the  cuftoni 
of  that  county;  butnofooner  did  the  news  of  the  malTacre  which 
cnfued  reach  his  ears,  than  he  put  an  immediate  flop  to  the  fef- 
tivity,  and  exclaimed  in  the  fevereft  terms  againft  the  inhuman 
permiffion;  declaring  at  the  fame  time  that  thofe  who  bad  con- 
nived at  it,  had  thereby  drawn  down,  on  that  part  ot  their 
king  s  dominions  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  To  this  he  added, 
that  he  much  feared  the  total  lofs  of  them'  xvould  defervedly  be 
the  confequence.  How  truly  this  prediction  has  been  verified 
we  all  know. 

PHit  to  return— Though  the  Indians,  are  negligent  iq  guarding 
againfl  furprizes,  they  are  alert  and  dextrous  in  furprizing  their 
enemies.  To  their  caution  and  perfeverance  and  ftealing  on 
the  party  they  defign  to  attack,  they  add  that  admirable  talent, 
or  rather  inrtinftive  qualification,  I  have  already  defcribed,  or 
tracing  out  thofe  they  are  in  purfuit  of.  On  the  fmoothell 
grafs,  on  the  hardelt  earth,  and  even  on  the  very  ftones,  will 
they  diicover  the  traces  of  an  enemy,  and  by  the  fhape  of  the 
foot  fleps,  and  the  diftance  between  the  prints.  diftinguilR-  not 
only-whether  it  is  a  man  or  woman  who  has  pafTed  that  way,  but 
even  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  However  incredible 
this  might  appear,  yet,  from  the  many  proofs  I  received  whilfl 
among  them  of  their  amazing  fagacity  in  this  point,  I  fee  no 
reafon  to  difcredit  even  thefe  extraordinary  exertions  of  it. 

When  they  have  overcome  an  enemy,  and  viflory  is  no  lon- 
ger doubtful,'  the  GOTK}iierors  firft  difpatch  all  fuch  as  they  think 
they  fhall  not  be  able  to  carry  off  without  great  trouble,  and 
then  endeavour  to  take  as  many  prifoners  as  polTible;  after  this 
they  return  to  fcalp  thofe  who  are  either  dead,  or  too  mudji 
wounded  to  be  taken  with  them. 

At  this  bufinefs  they  are  exceedingly  expert.     They  feize  tha 

head  of  the  difabled  or  dead  enemy,  and  placing  one  of  their 

feet  on  the  neck,  twill:  their  left  hand  in  the  hair;  by  this  means, 

having  extended  the  skin  that  covers  the  top  of  the  head;,  thejf 
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draw  out  their  fcalping  knives,  whicli  are  alwa-ys  kept  in  g6od' 
order  for  this  cruel  purpofe,  and  with  a  few  dextrous  ftrokes 
take  oiF  the  part  that  is  termed  the  fcaip.  They  are  fo  expe- 
ditious in  rfoing  this,  that  the  whole  time  required  fcarcely  ex- 
ceeds a  minute.  Thefe  they  preferve  as  monuments  of  their 
prowefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  proofs  of  the  vengeance  they 
have  inflicted  on  their  enemies. 

If  two  Indians  feize  in  the  fame  inftant  aprifoner,  and  feem 
to  have  an  equal  claim,  the  conteft  between  them  is  foon  de- 
cided; for  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  any  difpute  that  might  arife, 
the  perfon  that  is  apprehenfive  he  lliall  lofe  his  expefted  re- 
Ward,  immediately  has  recourfe  to  his  tomahawk  or  war-clubj 
and  knocks  on  the  head  the  unhappy  caufe  of  their  contention. 

Having  compleated  their  purpofes,  and  made  as  much  havock 
as  poffible,  they  immediately  retire  towards  their  own  country, 
with  the  fpoil  they  have  acquired,  for  fear  of  being  purfued. 

Should  this  be  the  cafe,  they  make  ufe  of  many  ftratagems  to 
elude  the  fearchcs  of  their  purfuers.  They  fometimes  fcatter 
1-eaves,  fand,  or  dufi;  over  the  prints  of  their  feet ;  fometimes- 
tread  in  each  others  footftcps;  and  fometimes  lift  their  feet  fo 
high,  and  tread  fo  lightly,  as  not  to  make  any  imprellion  on  the 
ground.  But  if  they  lind  all  thefe  precautions  unavailing,  and' 
,  that  they  arc  near  beii]g  overtaken,  they  firft  difpatch  andfcalp' 
their  prifoners,  and  then  dividing,  each  endeavours  to  regain 
his  native  country  by  a  different  route.  This  prevents  all  far- 
ther purfuit;  for  their  purfuers  now  defpairing,  either  of  gra- 
tifying their  revenge,  or  of  releah'ng  thofe  of  their  friends  who 
were  made  captives,  return  home.. 

If  the  fuccefsful  party  is  fo  lucky  a5  to  make  good  their  re- 
treat unmolefted,  they  haften  with  the  greateft  expedition  to 
reach  a  country  where  they  may  be  pcrfeftly  fccure;  and  that 
their  wounded  companions  may  not  retard  their  fiight,  they  car- 
ry them  by  turns  in  litters,,  or  if  it  is  in  the-  winter  feafon  draw 
them 'on  fledges. 

Their  litters  are  made  in  a  rude  manner  of  the  branches  of 
trees.  Their  Hedges  confill:  of  two  fmall  thin  boards,  about  a 
foot  wide  when  joined,  and  near  fix  feet  long.  The  fore-part 
is  turned  up,  and  the  fides  are  bordered  with  fmall  bands. 
The  Indians  draw  thefe  carriages  with  great  eafe,  be  they  ever 
fo  much  loaded,  by  means  of  a  firing  which  pafTes  round  ths 
ijreaft.  This  collar  is  called  a  Metump,  and  is  in  ufe  through- 
out America,  both  in  the  fettlements  and  the  internal  parts. 
Thofe  ufed  in  the  latter  are  made  of  leather,  and  very  curioufiy 
wrought. 

The  prifoners  during  their  march  are  guarded  with  the  great- 
eft  sare.  During  the  day,  if  the  journey  is  over  land,  they  are 
always  held  by  fome  of  the  victorious  party  j  if  by  water,  they 
arc  fattened  to  the  canoe.  In  the  night-time  they  are  ftretclied- 
along  the  ground  quite  naked,  with  their  legs,  arms,  and  neck 
faftencd  to  hooks  fixed  in  the  ground.     Ecfides  this,  cords  are 
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*ied  to  fheir  arms  or  legs,  which  are  held  hy  an  Indian,  ivTio  in- 
ftantly  awakes  at  the  leaft  motion  of  them, 

Notwithftanding  fiich  precautions  are  ufually  taken  by  the 
Indians,  it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  that  one 
of  the  weaker  fex,  almoft  alone,  and  unaflifted,  found  means  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  a  party  of  warriors,  and  not  only  to 
make  her  efcape  from  them,  but  to  revenge  the  caufe  Qf  her 
countrymen. 

Some  years  ago,  a  fmall  band  of  Canadian  Indians,  confifl- 
■ing  of  ten  warriors  attended  by  two  of  their  wives,  made  an 
irruption  into  the  back  fettlements  of  New  England,  They 
lurked  for  fome  time  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  mod:  exterior 
towns,  and  at  length,  after  having  killed  and  fcalped  feveral 
people,  found  means  to  take  prifoner  a  woman  who  had  with 
her  a  fon  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Being  fatisfied  with 
the  execution  they  had  done,  they  retreated  towards  their  na- 
tive country,  which  lay  at  three  hundred  miles  diftance,  and 
carried  off  with  them  their  two  captives. 

The  fecond  night  of  their  retreat,  the  woman,  whofe  name, 
if  I  miftake  not,  was  Rowe,  formed  a  refolution  worthy  of  the 
moll  intrepid  heroe.  She  thought  flie  Ihould  be  able  to  get 
from  her  hands  the  manacles  by  which  they  were  confined,  and 
determined  if  {he  did  fo  to  make  a  defperate  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  her  freedom.  To  this  purpofe,  when  Ihe  conclud- 
ed that  her  conquerors  were  in  their  foundeft  lleep,  fhe  drove 
to  flip  the  cords  from  hep.  hands.  In  this  llie  fucceeded;  and 
cautioning  her  fon,  whom'they  had  fuffered  to  go  unbound,  in 
a  whifper,  againft  being  furprized  at  what  ilie  was  about  to  do, 
fhe  removed  to  a  diftance  with  great  warincfs  the  defenfive wea- 
pons of  the  Indians,  which  lay  by  their  fides. 

Having  done  this,  iTie  put  one  of  the  tomahawks  into  the 
hands  of  the  boy,  bidding  him  to  follow  her  example;  and  tak- 
ing another  herfelf,  fell  upon  the  fleeping  Indians,  feveral  of 
whom  the  inftantly  difpatched.  But  her  attempt  was  nearly 
frurtrated  by  the  imbecility  of  her  fon,  who  wanting  both  ftrength 
and  refolution,  made  a  feeble  ftroke  at  one  of  them,  whichon- 
ly  fcrved  to  awaken  hiraj  ihc  however  fprung  at  the  rifing  war- 
rior, and  before  he  could  recover  his  arms,  made  him  fink  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  tomahawk;  and  this  fhe  alternately  did 
to  all  the  red,  except  one  of  the  women,  who  awoke  in  time, 
and  made  her  efcape. 

The  heroine  then  took  off  the  fcalps  of  her  vanquiflied  ene- 
mies, and  feizing  alfo  thofe  they  were  carrying  away  with  them 
as  proofs  of  their  fuccefs,  iTie  returned  in  triumph  to  the  town 
from  whence  iTie  had  fo  lately  been  dragged,  to  the  great  afto- 
nilhment  of  her  neighbours,  who  could  fcarcely  credit  their 
fenfes,  or  the  teftim'onies  (he  bore  of  her  amazonian  intrepi- 
dity. 

Daring  their  march  they  oblige  their  prifoners  to  fing  their 
death-fong,    v/hich  generally  confifts  of  thcfc  or   fiuiilar  fen- 
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tences;  "  I  am  going  to  die,  lam  about  "to  fufFer;  but  I 
*'  will  bear  the  fevereft  tortures  my  enemies  can  intiift,  with 
^''  becoming  fortitude,  I  will  die  like  a  brave  man,  and  I  IhaU 
*'  then  go  to  join  the  chiefs  that  have  fufFer ed  on  the  fame  ac- 
*'  count."  Thefe  fongs  are  continued  with  neceffary  intervals, 
Vntil  they  reach  the  village  pr  camp  to  which  they  are  going. 

When  the  warriors  are  arrived  within  hearing,  they  fet  up 
different  cries,  which  communicates  to  their  friends  a  general 
Jiil^ory  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition.  The  number  of  the 
death-cries  they  giye^  declares  how  many  of  their  own  party 
are  loft;  the  numljer  of  war-hoops,  the  number  of  prifoners 
they  have  taken. 

It  is  difficult  to  defcribe  thefe  cries,  but  the  beft  idea  I  can 
convey  of  them  is,  that  the  former  confifts  of  the  found  Whoo, 
Whoo,  Whoop,  which  is  continued  in  a  long  n-irill  tone,  near- 
ly till  the  breath  is  ^xhaultcd,  and  then  broken  off  with  a  fud- 
cen  elevation  of  the  voice.  The  latter  of  a  loud  cry,  of  much 
the  fame  kind,  which  is  modulated  into  note?  by  the  hand  be- 
ing placed  before  the  mouth.  Both  of  tjiem  might  be  heard  tp 
a  very  cqnfiderable  diflance. 

Whilft  thefe  are  uttering,  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  de- 
ligned  to  convey  the  intellegence,  continue  motionlefs  and  ail 
attention. '  When  this  ceremony  is  performed,  the  whole  village 
iffue  out  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  relation  they  Lave  juft 
heard  in  general  terms,  and  according  as  the  news  prove  mourn- 
jful  or  the  contrary,  they  anfwer  by  fo  many  acclamations  or 
cries  of  lamentation.  ' 

Being  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  village  or  camp,  the  women 
and  children  arm  themfefves  with  flicks  and  bludgeons,  and 
form  themfelves  into  two  ranks,  through  which  the  prifoners 
are  obliged  to  pafs.  The  treatment  they  undergo  before  they 
reach  the  extremity  of  the  line,  is  very  fevere.  Sometimes 
they  are  fo  beaten  over  the  head  and  face,  as  to  have  fcarceJy 
any  remains  of  life;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  them  if  by  this 
lifage  an  end  was  put  to  their  wretched  beings.  But  their 
tormentors  take  care  that  none  of  the  blows  they  give  prove 
mortal,  as  they  wilTi  to  referve  the  mjferable  fulFercrs  for  more 
fevere  infilclions. 

After  having  undergone  this  introdu(5lory  difcipline,  they  are 
bound  hand  and  foot,  whilft  the  chiefs  hold  a  council,  in  which 
•  their  fate  is  determined.  Thofe  who  are  decreed  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  ufual  torments,  are  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the 
warriors ;  fuch  as  are  to  be  fjiared,  are  givep  into  the  hands 
of  the  chief  pf  the  nation  :  lb  that  in  a  ilrort  time  all'  the  pri- 
foners  may  be  afTured  of  their  fate,  as  the  fentence  now  pro- 
nounced is  irrevocable.  The  former  they  term  being  configned 
to  the  houfe  of  death,  the  latter  to  the  houfe  of  grace. 

Such  captives  as  are  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and  have 
acquired  great  honour  by  their  war-like  deeds,  always  atone 
|"or  the  blood  they  have  fpiit;,  by  the  tortures  of  fire.    Thcrr 
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faccefs  in  war  is  readily  known  by  the  blue  marks  upon  their 
biearts  and  arms,  which  are  as  legible  to  the  Indians  as  letters 
jire  to  Europeans. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  hicroglyphicks  are  made,  is  by 
breaking  the  skin  with  the  teeth  of  rift,  or  lliarpcned  flints, 
dipped  in  a  kind  of  ink  made  of  the  foot  of  pitch  pine.  Like 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Pifls  of  Britain  thefe  are  eftecmed  orna- 
mental,'  and  at  the  fame  time  they  fcrve  as  regillcrs  of  the  he- 
roic actions  of  the  warrior,  who  thus  bears  about  him  indeli- 
ble marks  of  his  valour. 

The  prifoners  dertined  to  death  are  foon  led  to  the  place  of 
execution,  which  is  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  or  vil- 
lage; where,  being  Itript,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  black* 
ened,  the  skin  of  a  crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads. 
They  are  then  bound  to  a  ftake,  with  faggots  heaped  around 
them,  and  obliged,   for  the  lall  time,  to  ling  their  death-fong. 

The  warriors,  for  fuch  it  is  only  who  commonly  fuffcr  this 
punilTiment,  now  perform  in  a  more  prolix  manner  this  fad  fo- 
lemnity.  They  recount  with  &n  audible  voice  all  the  brave  ani- 
ons they  have  performed,  and  pride  themfelvcs  in  the  number 
ot  enemies  they  have  killed.  In  this  rehearfal  they  fpare  not 
even  their  tormentors,  but  ftrive  by  every  provoking  tale  they 
can  invent,  to  irritate  and  infult  them.  Sometimes  this  has  the 
defired  effect,  and  the  fufferers  are  difpatched  fooner  than  they 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  Indians  make  ufe 
of  to  put  their  prifoners  to  death,  but  thefe  are  only  occa- 
lional;  that  of  burning  is  moll:  generally  ufed. 

Whilfl  I  was  at  the  chief  town  of  the  Ottagaumies,  an  Illi- 
nois Indian  was  brought  in,  who  had  been  made  prifoner  by 
one  of  their  war  parties.  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  fecins 
the  cuftomary  cruelties  inliicfted  by  thefe  people  on  their  cap- 
tives, through  the  minutell  part  of  their  procefs.  After  tho 
previous  fteps  neceffary  to  his  condemnation,  he  was  carried, 
early  in  the  morning,  to  a  little  diftance  from  the  town,  where 
he  was  bound  to  a  tree. 

This  being  done,  all  the  boys,  who  amounted  to  a  great  num- 
ber, as  the  place  was  populous,  were  permitted  to  amufe  them- 
ielves  with  iliooting  their  arrows  at  the  imhappy  victim.  As 
they  were  none  of  them  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  were 
placed  at  a  confiderable  dillance,  they  had  not  llrength  to  pe- 
netrate to  the  vital  parts,  fothat  the  poor  wretch  Hood  pierced 
with  arrows,  and  futfering  the  confequent  agonies,  for  more 
fhan  two  days. 

During  this  time  he  fung  his  warlike  exploits.  He  recapitu- 
lated every  rtratagem  he  had  made  ufe  of  to  furprize  his  ene- 
mies: he  boafted  of  the  quantity  of  fcalps  he  polleircd,  and  enu- 
merated the  prifoners  he  had  taken.  He  then  defcribed  the  dif- 
ferent Jjarbarous  meehods  by  which  he  had  put  the  latter  to 
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j^eath,  and  feemed  even  then  to  receive  inconceivable  plcafure 
from  the  recital  of  the  horrid  tale. 

But  he  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  cruelties  he  had  prac- 
tifed  on  fuch  of  the  kindred  of  his  prefent  tormentors,  as  had 
fallen  into  his  hands;  endeavouring  by  thefe  aggravated  infults 
to  induce  them  to  increafehis  tortures,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
give  greater  proofs  of  fortitude.  Even  in  the  laft  flruggles  of 
life,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  vent  in  words  the  indig- 
nant provocation  his  tongue  would  have  uttered,  a  fmile  of 
mingled  fcorn  and  triumph  fat  on  his  countenance. 

This  method  of  tormenting  their  enemies  is  confidered  by  the 
Indians  as  produftive  of  more  than  one  beneficial  confequence. 
It  fatiates,  in  a  greater  degree,  that  diabolical  lult  of  revenge, 
which  is  the  predominant  paflion  in  the  breall  of  every  indivi- 
dual of  every  tribe,  and  it  gives  the  growing  warriors  an  early 
propenlity  to  that  cruelty  and  thirfl  for  blood,  which  is  fo  ne- 
ceffary  a  qualification  for  fuch  as  would  be  thoroughly  skilled 
in  their  favage  art  of  war. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  an  Indian  who  was  under  the 
hands  of  his  tormentors,  had  the  audacity  to  tell  them,  that 
they  were  ignorant  old  woman,  and  did  not  know  how  to  put 
brave  priforiers  to  death.  He  acquainted  them  that  he  had 
heretofore  taken  fome  of  their  warriors,  and  inftead  of  the  tri- ' 
vial  puniiliments  they  inflifted  on  him,  he  had  devifed  for  them 
the  moft  excruciating  torments ;  that  having  bound  them  to  a 
ilake,  he  had  ftuck  their  bodies  full  of  iTiarp  fplintcrs  of  tur- 
pentine wood,  to  which  he  then  fet  fire,  and  dancing  around 
them  enjoyed  the  agonizing  pangs  of  the  flaming  victims. 

This  bravado,  which  carried  with  it  a  degree  of  infult,  that 
even. the  accuftomed  ear  of  an  Indian  could  not  liften  to  un- 
moved, threw  his  tormentors  oiF  their  guard,  and  iTiortened 
the  duration  of  his  torments ;  for  one  of  the  chiefs  ran  to  him, 
and  ripping  out  his  heart,  flopped  with  it  the  mouth  from  which 
had  iflued  fuch  provoking  language. 

Innumerable  are  the  ftories  that  may  be  told  of  the  courage 
and  refolution  of  the  Indians,  who  happen  to  be  made  prifo- 
ners  by  their  adverfaries.  Many  that  1  have  heard  are  fo  a- 
fionilhing,  that  they  feem  to  exceed  the  utmoil  limits  of  credi- 
bility; it  is,  however,  certain  that  thefe  lavages  are  polfelled 
with  many  heroic  qualities,  and  bear  every  fpccies  of  misfor- 
tune with  a  degree  of  fortitude  which  has  not  been  outdone  by 
any  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  either  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

Notwithltanding  thefe  adts  of  feverity  exerciled  by  the  In- 
dians towards  thofe  of  their  own  Ipecies,  who  fall  into  their 
hands,  fome  tribes  of  them  have  been  remarked  for  their  mo- 
deration to  fuch  female  priibncrs,  belonging  to  the  Englilli  co- 
lonies as  have  happened  to  be  taken  by  them.  Women  of  great 
beauty  have  frequently  been  carried  off  by  them,  and  during  a 
march  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  through  their  retired  fo- 
rerts,  have  lain  by  their  fides  without  receiving  any  infult,  and 
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their  chaflity  has  remained  inviolate.  Inflances  have  h'tippcnetf 
where  female  captives,  who  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
their  being  taken,  have  fount!  the  pangs  of  cliild-birth  come 
upon  them  in  the  midft  of  foHtary  woods,  and  favages  their  on- 
ly companions;  yet  from  thefe,  favages  as  they  were,  have 
they  received  every  affidance  their  fituation  would  admit  of, 
and  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  humanity  theyi: 
little  expecled. 

This  forbearance,  itmufl:  be  acknowledged  dees  not  proceed 
altogether  from  their  difpofitions,  but  is  only  inherent  in  thofe 
who  have  held  fome  communication'  with  the  French  mifliona- 
ries.  Without  intending  that  their  natural  enemies,  the  Eng- 
lifh,  Ihould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  thefe  fathers  have 
taken  great  pains  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the 
general  principles  of  humanity,  which  has  diffufeditfelf  through 
Eheir  manners,  and  has  proved  of  public  utility. 

Thofe  prifoners  that  are  confignedto  the  houfe  of  grace,  and 
thefe  are  comm.only  the  young  men,  women  and  children,  awaic 
the  difpofal  of  the  chiefs,  who,  after  the  execution  of  fucb  as 
are  condemned  to  die,  hold  a  council  for  this  purpofe. 

A  herald  is  fent  round  the  village  or  camp,  to  give  notice 
that  fuch  as  have  loft  any  relation  in  the  late  expedition,  are  de- 
lired  to  attend  the  diftribution  which  is  about  to  take  place. 
Thofe  women  who  have  loft  their  fons  or  huibands,  are  gene- 
rally fatisfied  in  the  firft  place;  after  thefe,  fuch.  as  have  been 
deprived  of  friends  of  a  more  remote  degree  of  confanguinity, 
or  who  choofe  to  adopt  fome  of  the  youth. 

The  divifion  being  made,  which  is  done,  as  in  other  cafes, 
without  the  lead:  cUfpute,  thofe  who  have  received  any  iliare 
lead  them  to  their  tents  or  huts ;  and  having  unbound  them, 
walK  and  drefs  their  wounds  if  they  happen  to  have  received 
any;  they  then  cloath  them,  and  give  them  the  moll:  comfort- 
able and  refrelTiing  food  their  ftore  will  afford. 

Whilft  their  new  domefticks  are  feeding,  they  endeavour  to 
adminifter  eonfolation  to  them;  they  tell  them  that  as  they  are 
redeemed  from  death,  they  muft  now  be  cheerful  and  happy; 
and  if  they  ferve  them  well,  without  murmuring  or  repining,  no-- 
thing  i"hall  be  wanting  to  make  them  fuch  atonement  for  thelofs 
of  their  country  and  friends  as  circumftances  will  allow  of. 

If  any  men  are  fpared,  they  are  commonly  given  to  the  wi- 
dows that  have  loft  their  hufbands  by  tlie  hand  of  the  enemy, 
fhould  there  be  any  fuch,  to  whom,  if  they  happen  to  prove 
agreeable,  they  are  loon  married.  Eut  iliould  the  damebe  other- 
wife  engaged,  the  life  of  him  who  falls  to  her  lot  is  in  great 
danger ;  efpecially  if  llie  fancies  that  her  late  hulband  wants  a- 
(lave  in  the  country  of  fpirits,  to  which  he  is  gone. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  number  of  young  men  take  the  de- 
voted captive  to  fome  diftance,  and   difpatch  him  without  any 
ceremony:  after  he  has  been  fpared  by  the  council,  they  con- 
lid  er- 
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fidef  hiii»  of  too  little  confequence  to  be  entitled  to  the  torment? 
allotted  to  thofe  who  have  been  judged  worthy  of  them. 

The  women  are  ufually  diftributed  to  the  men,  from  whom 
"they  do  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  taken  into  the  families  of  fuch  as  have  need 
of  them,  and  are  confidcred  as  flaves  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
that  they  are  fold  in  the  fame  capacity  to  the  European  traders, 
who  come  among  them. 

The  Indians  have  no  idea  of  nwderating  the  ravages  of  war, 
by  fparing  their  prifoners,  and  entering  into  a  negotiation  with 
t'he  band  from  whom  they  have  been  taken,  for  an  exchange. 
All  that  are  captivated  by  both  parties,  are  either  put  to  death,- 
adopted,  or  made  flaves  of.  And  fo  particular  are  every  na- 
tion in  this  rcfpefl,  that  if  any  of  their  tribe,  even  a  warrior,- 
iTiould  be  taken  prifoner,  ar\d  by  chance  be  received  into  the 
houfe  of  grace,  either  as  an  adopted  perfon  or  a  flave,  and 
ihouid  afterwards  make  his  efcape,  they  will  bynomeansreceivc/- 
him,;  or  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  band. 

The  condition  of  fuch  as  are  adopted  differs  not  in  any  one 
inflance  from  the  children  of  the  nation  to  which  they  now  be^ 
long.  They  affume  all  the  rights  of  thofe  frhofe  places  they 
fupply,  and  frequently  make  no  difficulty  of  going  in  the  war- 
parties  againft  their  own  eountrymen.  Should,  however,  any 
of  thefe  by  chance  make  their  efcape,  and  be  afterwards  re- 
taken^ they  are  efteemed  as  unnatural  children  and  ungrateful 
pcrfons,  who  have  defer  ted  and  made  war  upon  their  parents 
and  benetaftors,  and  dre  treated  with  uncommon  feverity. 

That  part  of  the  prifoners  which  are  ecnfidered  as  Haves, 
are  generally  diflributed  amor>g  the  chiefs;  who  frequently  make 
prefents  of  fome  of  them  to  the  European  governors  of  theout- 
|50l"c5,  or  to  the  fuperintendants  or  commilTaries  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  the  Jefuits  and  French 
jniffionaries  that  firft  occafioned  the  introduction  of  thefe  un- 
happy captives  into  the  fettlements,  and  who  by  fo  doing 
taught  the  Indians  that  they  were  valuable. 

Their  vioAvs  indeed  were  laudable,  as  they  imagined  that  by 
this  method  they  iliould  not  aniy  prevent  imtch  barbarity  and 
bloodlTied,  but  find  the  opportunities  of  fpreading  their  religi- 
on among  them  increaled.  To  this  purpofe  they  encouraged 
the  traders  to  purchafc  fuch  flaves  as  they  met  with. 

The  good  effects  of  this  mode  o-f  proceeding  w\is  not  how- 
ever equal  to  the  expciSations  of  thefe  pious  fathers.  Inilead 
of  being  the  means  of  preventing  cruelty  and  bloocilliead,  it 
only  cauied  the  diffenfions  between  the  Indian  nations  to  b^. 
carried  on  with  a  greater  degree  of  violence,  and  with  unre- 
mitted ardour.  The  prize  they  fought  for  being  no  longer  re- 
venge or  fame,  but  the  acquirement  of  fpirituous  liquors,  for 
which  their  captives  were  to  be  exchanged,  and  of  which  al- 
)3joll  every  nation  is  immoderately  fond,  they  fought  for  their 
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enemies  with  unwonted  alacrity,   and  were  conftantly  on  the 
watch  to  furprize  and  carry  them  ofF. 

It  might  Hill  be  faid  that  fewer  of  the  captives  are  tormented 
-  and  put  to  death,  fincc  thefe  expcflations  of  reccivMng  fo  va- 
luable a  confideration  for  them  have  been  excited  tlian  there 
ufually  had  been;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  accuftomed 
cruelty  to  the  warriors  they  take,  is  in  the  leafl:  abated;  their 
natural  defire  of  vengeance  muft  be  gratified;  they  now  onl/ 
become  more  affiduous  in  fecuring  a  greater  number  of  young 
prifoners,  whilft  thofe  who  arc  made  captive  in  their  defence 
are  tormented  and  put  to  death  as  before 

The  miHionaries  finding  that  contrary  to  their  wiihes  their 
zeal  had  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  fale  of  the  noxious  juices, 
applied  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  the  year  1693,  ^or  a 
prohibition  of  this  baneful  trade.  An  order  was  ilTued  accord- 
ingly, but  it  could  not  put  a  total  flop  to  it;  the  French  Cou- 
riers de  Boi's  were  hardy  enough  to  carry  it  on  clandellinely, 
notwithftanding  the  penalty  annexed  to  a  breach  of  the  prohi- 
bition was  a  confiderable  fine  and  imprifonment. 

Some  who  were  detected  in  the  profccution  of  it  withdrew 
into  the  Indian  countries,  where  they  intermarried  with  the  na- 
tives, and  underwent  a  voluntary  baniihment.  Thefe,  however, 
being  an  abandoned  and  debauched  fet,  their  coudud  contri- 
buted very  little  either  towards  reforming  the  manners  of  thciu 
new  relations,  or  engaging  them  to  entertain  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  religion  they  profeifcd.  Thus  did  thefe  indcfati* 
gable  religious  men  Tee  their  defigns  in  fomc  meafure  oncemore 
Iruftrated. 

However,  the  emigration  was  produ6live  of  an  efFe^l  which 
turned  out  to  be  beneficial  to  their  nation.  By  the  conneclion 
of  thefe  refugees  with  the  Iroquois,  Miffiffjages,  Hurons,  Mia- 
jnies,  Powtowottomies,  Puants,  Menomonies,  Algonkins,  &c. 
and  the  conftant  reprefentations  thefe  various  nations  received 
from  them  of  the  powrer  and  grandeur  of  the  French,  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  whofe  monarch,  notwithltanding  their  banilli- 
ment,  th6y  ftill  retained  their  habitual  inclination,  the  Indians 
became  infenfibly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  that  people,  and  I  am 
perfuaded  will  take  every  opportunity  of  iTiewing  their  attach- 
ment to  them. 

And  this,  even  in  defpite  of  the  difgraceful  eflimation  they 
mull  be  held  by  them,  fince  they  have  been  driven  out  of  Ca- 
nada; for  the^ndians  confidcr  every  conquered  people  as  in  a 
Hate  of  valfalage  to  their  conquerors.  After  one  nation  has 
finally  fubdued  another,  and  a  conditional  fubmiffion  is  agreed 
on,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  chiefs  of  the  conquered,  when  they 
fit  in  council  with  their  fubduers,  to  wear  petticoats,  as  an 
acknowledgement  that  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  fubjeclion,  and 
ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  women.  Their  partiality  to  the 
French  has  however  taKen  too  deep  root  for  time  iifelf  to  era- 
dicate it. 

T  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER      X, 

Of  their  Manner  of  making  Peace,  o^v. 


THE  wars  that  are  carried  on  between  the  Indian  nation? 
are  in  general  hereditary,  and  continue  from  ago  to  age 
•  with  a  few  interruptions.  If  a  peace  becomes  neceflarj/,  the 
principal  care  of  both  parties  is  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
•making  the  Hrfl  advances. 

When  they  treat  with  an  enemy,  relative  to  a  fufpenfion  of 
"hoftilities,  the  chief  who  is  commiflloned  to  undertake  the  nc- 
gociation,  if  it  is  not  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  fome 
neighbouring  band,  abates  nothii^g  of  bis  natural  haughtinefs: 
even  when  Che  affairs  of  his  country  are  in  the  worll:  fituation, 
he  makes  no  conceflions,  but  endeavours- to  perfuade  his  adver- 
iarics  that  it  is  their  intcreft  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Accidents  fometimes  coiitribute  to  bring  about  a  peace  be- 
tween nations  that  otherwiie  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  lifteii 
to  terms  of  accommodation.  An  inftance  of  this,  which  I  heard 
of  in  ahnoft  every  nation  I  pafTed  through,  I  iTiall  relate. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  the  Iroquois  and  Chip(iways,  two 
powerful  nations,  were  at  war  witli  the  Ottagaumies  and  Sau-- 
kies,  who  were  much  iioferior  to-  their  adverfaries  both  in  num- 
bers and  ftrcngth^  One  winter  near  a  thoufand  of  the  former 
made  an  excurlion  from  Lake  Ontario,  by Vay  of  Toronto,  to- 
wards the  territories  of  their  enemies.  They  coafted  Lake  Hu- 
ron on  its  ca.fl:  and  northern  borders,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
idand  of  St.  Jofcph,  which  is  fituated  in  the  Straights  of  St. 
Marie.  There  they  crofTed  thefe  Straights  upon  the  ice  about 
fifteen  miles  below  the  falls,  and  continued  their  route  fljll  wefi-. 
v/ard.  As  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  to  prevent  a  dif- 
covery  of  their  numbers,  they  marched  in  a  finglelilc,  treading, 
in  each  others  footrteps.  *♦ 

■  Four  Chipeway  Indians,  paffing  that  way,  obferved  t-his  army, 
and  readily  guelTed  from  the  direftion  of  their  march,  and  the 
prccautiojis  they  took,  both  the  country  to  v/hich  they  were 
haftcning,  and  their  .defigns. 

Notwithilanding  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged  was  at 
war  with  the  Ottagaumies,  and  m  alliance  with  their  invaders, 
yet  from  a  principle  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  they  took 
an   infvant  rcrokition   to  apprize  the  former  of  tlieir  danger.. 

To 
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T-o  this  pilrpofe  they  haflencd  away  with  their  ufualcclenty, 
va\d,  taking  a  circuit  to  avoid  difcovery,  arrived  at  the  hunting ' 
grounds  of  the  Ottagaumics,  before  fo  large  a  body,  moving 
in  fo  cautious  a  manner,  could  do.  There  they  found  a  party 
cf  about  four  hundred  warriors,  fome  of  which  were  Saukics, 
whom  they  informed  of  the  approach  of  their  enemies. 

The  chiefs  immediately  colle<5led  their  whole  force,  and  held 
a  council  on  the  fteps  that  were  to  be  taken  for  their  defence. 
As  they  were  encumbered  with  their  families,  it  was  impoffible 
that  they  could  retreat  in  time;  they  therefore  determined  to 
choofc  the  moil  advantageous  fpor,  and  to  give  the  Iroquois  the 
beft  reception  in  their  power. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  they  then  happened  to  be,  flood 
two  fmall  lakes,  between  which  ran  a  narrow  neck  of  land  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  only  from  twenty  to  forty  yards  in  breadth. 
Concluding  that  the  Iroquois  intended  to  pafs  through  this  de- 
file, the  united  bands  divided  their  little  party  into  two  bodiei* 
of  two  hundred  each.  One  of  thefe  took  port  at  the  extremity 
of  the  pafs  that  lay  neareft  to  their  hunting  grounds,  which 
they  immediately  fortified  with  a  breaft-work  formed  of  pali- 
fadcs;  whilft  the  other  body  took  a  compaf^  round  one  of  the 
lakes,  with  a  defign  to  hem  their  enemies  in  when  they  had  en- 
tered the  defile.' 

Their  ftratagem  fucceeded;  for  no  fooner  had  the  whole  of 
the  Iroquois  entered  the  pafs,  than,  being  provided  with  wood 
for  the  purpofe,  they  formed  a  fimilar  breaft-work  on  the  other 
extremity,  and  thus  enclofed  their  enemies. 

The  Iroquois  foon  perceived  their  fituation,  and  immediately 
held  a  council  on  the  meafures  that  were  neceffary  to  be  purfued 
to  extricate  themfelves.  Unlu-ckily  for  them  a  thav/  had  jufi: 
taken  place,  which  had  fo  far  dilTolved  the  ice  as  to  render  it 
impalTible,  and  yet  there  ftill  remained  fufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  either  paffing  over  the  lakes  on  rafts,  or  from  fwimming 
acrofs.  In  this  dilemma  it  was  agreed  that  they  ihould  endea- 
vour to  force  one  of  the  breaft-works,-  but  they  foon  found  them 
too  well  defended  to  efFeft  their  purpofe. 

Notwithflandin-g  this  difappointment,  with  the  ufual  compo- 
fure  and  unapprehenfivenefs  of  Indians,  they  amufed  themfelves 
three  or  four  days  in  filliing.  By  this  time  the  ice  being  quite 
dilTolved,  they  made  themfelves  rafts,  which  they  were  enabled 
to  do  by  fome  trees  that  fortunately  grew  on  the  fpot,  and  at- 
tempted to  crofs  one  of  the  lakes. 

They  accordingly  fet  oft'  before  day-break;  but  the  Ottagau- 
mies,  who  had  been  watchful  of  theij:  motions,  perceiving  their 
defign,  detached  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  each  of  their 
parties,  to  oppofe  their  landing.  Thefe  three  hundred  march- 
ed fo  expeditioully  to  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  that  they  reach- 
ed it  before  their  opponents  had  gained  the  iliore,  they  being 
retarded  bv  their  poles  flicking  in  the  mud. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  confederates  arrived,  they  poured  In  a  vetf 
heavy  fire,  both  from  their  bows  and  mufquctry,  on  the  Iro- 
quois, which  greatly  difconcerted  them;  till  the  latter  finding 
their  fituation  defperate,  leaped  into  the  water,  and  fought  their 
way  through  their  enemies.  This  however  they  could  not  do- 
without  lofing  more  than  half  their  men. 

After  the  Iroquois  had  landed,  they  made  good  their  retreat^ 
but  were  obliged  to  leave  their  enemies  maflers  of  the  field, 
and  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  furs  they  had  taken  during  their  win- 
ter's hunt.  Thus  dearly  did  they  pay  for  an  unprovoked  excur- 
fionto  fuch  diftancefrom  the  route  they  ought  to  have  purfued, 
and  to  which  they  were  only  impelled  by  a  fudden  defire  of  cut- 
ting off  fomc  of  their  ancient  enemies. 

But  had  they  known  their  ftrength  they  might  have  deftroyed 
every  man  of  the  party  that  oppofed  them;  which  even  at  the 
firft  onfet  was  only  inconfiderable,  and,  when  diminillied  by  the 
aftion,  totally  unable  to  make  aay  ftand  againft  them. 

The  viftorious  bands  rewarded  the  Chipeways,  who  had  been 
the  means  .of  their  fuccefs,  with  a  lliare  of  the  fpoils.  They 
prcfied  them  to  take  any  quantity  they  chofe  of  the  ^icheft  of 
the  furs,  and  fent  them  under  an  eFcort  of  fifty  men,  to  their 
own  country.  The  difinterefted  Chipi^ways,  as  the  Indians  iu; 
general  are  feldom  aftuated  by  mercenary  motives,  for  a  confi- 
derable  timcrefufed  thefe  prefents,  but  were  at  length  pcrfuad-. 
ed  to  accept  of  them. 

The  brave  and  well-concerted  refinance  here  made  by  the 
Ottagaumies  aud  Saukies,  aided  ly  the  mediation  of  the  Chipe- 
ways, who  laying  afide  on  this  occafion  the  animofity  they  had 
fo  long  born,  thofe  people  approved  of  the  generous  condud  of 
their  four  chiefs,  were  together  the  means  of  efFefting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  thefe  nations;  and  in  procefs  of  time  united 
them  all  in  the  bands  of  antity. 

And  1  believe  that  all  the  Indians  inhabiting  that  extenfive 
country,  which  lies  between  Quebec,  the  banksof  the  MifliiTip- 
pi  north  of  the  Ouifconfin,  and  the  fcttlements  belonging  tc- 
thc  Pludfon's  Bay  Company,  are  at  prefentin  afiate  of  profound 
peace.  When  their  rclliefs  difpofitions  will  not  fuffer  them  to 
remain  inadlive,  thefe  northern  Indians  feldom  commit  hoflili- 
ties  on  each  other,  but  makeexcurfionsto  the  fouthward,  againft 
the  Cherokces,  Choclahs,  Chickfaws  or  Illinois. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  grow  tired  of  a  war  which  they  have 
carried  on  againft  fome  neighbouring  nation  for  many  years 
without  much  fuccefs,  and  in  this  cafe  they  feek  for  mediators 
to  begin  a' negotiation.  Thefe  being  obtained,  the  treaty  is 
thus  conuudcd. 

A  number  of  their  own  chiefs,  joined  by  thofe  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  friendly  oflice,  fet  out  together  for  the  country  of 
their  enemies;  fuch  as  are  cholen  for  this  purpofe,  are  chiefs 
of  the  moft  extenfive  abilities,  and  of  the  greateft  integrity. 
They  bear  before  them  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  which  I  need  not 
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inform  my  reacters  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  a  Flag  of  Truce 
among  the  Europeans,  and  is  treated  with  the  greateft  rcfpeft 
and  veneration,  even  by  the  moft  barbarous  nations.  I  never 
heard  of  an  inftance  wherein  the  beavers  of  this  facred  badge 
of  fricndlTiip  were  ever  treated  difrefpeftfully,  or  its  rights  vio- 
lated. The  Indians  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  never  fuifers 
an,  infraflion  of  this  kind  to  go  unpunillied. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace,  which  is  termed  by  the  French  the  Calu- 
met, for  what  reafon  I  could  never  learn,  is  about  four  feet 
long.  The  bowl  of  it  is  made  of  red  marble,  and  the  ftem  of 
it  of  alight  wood,  curioufly  painted  with  hieroglyphicks  in  va- 
rious colours,  and  adorned  with  feathers  of  the  mart  beautiful 
birds;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  va-v 
lious  tints  and  pleafing  ornaments  of  this  much  efleem»ed  In- 
dian implement. 

E\\;ry  nation  has  a  different  method  of  decorating  thefeplpes, 
and  they  can  tell  at  firft  fight  to  what  band  it  belongs.  It  is  ufc^ 
as  an  introduction  to  all  treaties,  and  great  ceremony  attends 
the  ufe  of  it  on  thefe  occafions. 

The  afiiftant  or  aid-du-camp  of  the  great  warrior,  when  the 
chiefs  arc  aflcmbled  and  feated,  fills  it  with  tobacco  mixed  with 
the  herbs  before-mentioned,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  that 
no  part  of  it  touches  the  ground.  When  it  is  filled,  he  takes  a 
coal  that  is  thoroughly  kindled,  from  a  fire  which  is  generally 
kept  burning  in  the  midll:  of  the  affembly,  and  places  it  on  the 
the  tobacco. 

As  foon  as  it  is  fufficiently  lighted,  he  throws  off  the  coal. 
He  then  turns  the  llem  of  it  towards  the  heavcn.s,  after  this  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  now  holding  it  horizontally,  moves  him- 
felf  round  till  he  has  compleated  a  circle:  by  the  firft  aftion  he 
is  fuppofed  to  prefent  it  to  the  Great  Spirit,  whofeaid  is  there- 
by fupplicatcd;  by  the  fecond,  to  avert  any  malirious  interpo- 
lition  of  the  evil  fpirits;  and  by  the  third  to  gain  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fpirits  inhabiting  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  wateis. 
Having  thus  fecured  the  favour  of  thofe  invifible  agents,  in 
whofe  power  they  fuppofe  it  is  either  to  forwarder  obflruclthe 
iflue  of  their  prefent  deliberations,  he  prelcnts  it  to  the  here- 
ditary chief,  who  having  taken  two  or  three  whiffs,  blows  thu 
fraoak  from  his  mouth  firft  towards  heaven,  and  then  around 
him  upon  the  ground. 

It  is  afterwards  put  in  the  fam5  manner  into  the  mouths  of  the 
ambafladors  or  Grangers,  who  obferve  the  fame  ceremony; 
then  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  all  the  otiier  chiefs  iu 
turn,  according  to  their  gradation.  During  this  time  the  pev- 
fon  who  executes  this  honourable  office  holds  the  pipe  llightiy 
in  his  hand,  as  if  he  feared  to  prefs  the  facred  inftrument;  nor 
does  any  one  prefume  to  touch  it  but  with  his  lips. 

When  the  chiefs  who  are  intruftcd  with  the  commiffionfor  mak- 
ing peace,  approach  the  tov/n  or  camp  to  which  they  arcgoing, 
jhcy  begin  to  iing  and  dance  the  fongs  and  dances  appropriated 
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to'  this  occafien.  !3y  this  time  the  adverfe  party  are  apprlzfed 
of  their  arrival,  and  diverting  themfelves  of  their  wonted  en- 
mity at  the'fight  of  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  invite  them  to  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Great  Chief,  and  furnilK  them  with  every  conve- 
niency  during  the  negotiation. 

A  council  is  then  held;  and  when  the  fpeeches  and  debates 
are  ended,  if  no  obflru6lions  arife  to  put  a  flop  to  the  treaty, 
the  painted  hatchet  is  buried  in  the  ground,  as  a  memorial  that 
all  animofities  between  the  contending  nations  have  ceafed,  and 
a  peace  taken  place.  Among  the  ruder  bands,  fuch  as  have  no 
communication  with  the  Europeans,  a  war  club,  painted  red,  is 
buried,  infliead  of  the  hatchet. 

A  belt  of  wampum  is  alfo  given  on  this  occafion,  which  ferves 
as  a  ratification  of  the  peace,  and  records  to  the  lateft  pofteri- 
ty,  by  the  hieroglyphicks  into  which  the  beads  are  formed,  eve- 
ry  ftipulated  article  in  the  treaty. 

Thefe  belts  arc  made  of  lliclls  found  on  the  coafts  of  New 
England  and  Virginia,  which  are  fawed  out  into  beads  of  an  ob- 
long form,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  round  like  other 
beads.  Being  ftrung  on  leather  firings,  and  feveral  of  them 
fewed  neatly  together  with  fine  finewy  threads,  they  then  com- 
pote what  is  termed  a  belt  of  Wampum. 

The  iKells  are  generally  of  two  colours,  fomc  white  and  others 
violet;  but  the  latter  are  more  highly  efteemed  than  the  former. 
They  are  held  in  as  much  eftimation  by  the  Indians,  as  gold, 
filvcr,  or  precious  flones  are  by  the  Europeans. 

The  belts  are  compofed  of  ten,  twelve,  or  a  greater  number 
offtrings,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  affair  in  agita- 
tion, or  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  prefented.  On 
more  trifling  occafions,  firings  of  thefe  beads  are  prefented  by 
the  chiefs  to  each  other,  and  frecjuently  v.'orn  by  them  about 
ttieir  necks,  as  a  valuable  ornamentj 


CHAPTER      XL 

,  Of  their   G  A  xM  E  G. 


S  I  have  before  obfcrved,  the  Indians  arc  greatly  addifted 
^^  to  gaming,  and  will  even  flake,  and  lofc  with  compofure, 
all  the  valuables  they  are  pofiefTed  of.  They  amufc  themfelves 
at  feveral  forts  of  games,  but  the  principal  and  moft  efteemed 
among  them  is  that  of  the  ball,  which  is  not  unlike  the  Euro- 

•u'an  game  of  tciinis. 

The 
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The  balls  tlity  life  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  made  ufe  of 
at  tennis,  and  arc  formed  of  a  piece  of  deer-skin;  which  be- 
ing moiftened  to  render  it  fupplc,  is  fluffed  hard  with  the  hair 
of  the  fame  creature,  and  fewed  with  its  finews.  The  ball- 
fticks  are  about  three  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
fixed  a  kind  of  racket,  refcmbling  the  palm  of  the  hand-,  and 
falhioned  of  thongs  cut  from  a  deer-skin.  In  thefe  they  catch 
the  ball,  and  throw  it  to  a  great  diftance,  if  they  are  not  pre- 
vented by  fome  of  the  oppofite  party,  who  fly.  to  intercept 
it. 

This  game  is  generally  played  by  large  companies,  that  fome- 
times  confift  of  more  than  three  hundred,-  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  different  bands  to  play  againft  each  other. 

They  begin  by  fixing  two  poles  in  the  ground  at  about  fix 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  one  of  thefe  goals  belong  to  each  par- 
ty of  the  combatants.  The  ball  is  thrown  up  high  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ground,  and  in  a  diredl  line  between  the  goals;  to- 
wards which  each  party  endeavours  to  ftrike  it,  and  which-ever 
fide  firfl:  caufes  it  to  reach  their  own  goal,  reckons  towards  the 
game. 

'  They  are  fo  exceeding  dextrous  in  this  manly  exercife,  that 
the  ball  is  ufually  kept  flying  in  different  direftions  by  the  force 
of  the  rackets,  without  touching  the  ground  during  the  whol(i 
contention;  for  they  are  not  a'.lowed  to  catch  it  with  their 
hands.  They  run  with  amazing  velocity  in  purfuit  of  each 
other,  and  when  one  is  on  the  point  of  hurling  it  to  a  great 
diflance,  an  antagonill  overtakes  him,  and  by  a  fudden  flroke 
dallies  down  the  ball. 

Thg^Iay  with  fo  much  vehemence  that  they  frequently  wound 
each  other,  and  fometimes  a  bone  is  broken;  but  notwithf^and- 
ing  thefe  accidents  there  never  appears  to  be  any  fpite  or  wan- 
ton exertions  of  ftrength  to  effect  them,  nor  do  any  difputes 
ever  happen  between  the  parties. 

There  is  another  game  alfo  in  ufe  among  them  worthy  of  re- 
mark, and  this  is  the  game  of  the  Bowl  or  Platter.  This  game 
is  played  between  two  perfons  only.  Each  perfon  has  fix  or 
eight  little  bones  not  unlike  a  pcach-llone  either  in  fize  or  fhape, 
except  that  they  are  quadrangular;  two  of  the  fides  of  which 
-are  couloured  black,  and  the  others  white.  Thefe  they  throw 
up  into  the  air,  from  Vv'hence  they  fall  into  a  bowl  or  platter 
placed  underneath,  and  made  to  fpin  round. 

According  as  thefe  bones  prefent  the  white  or  black  fide  up- 
wards they  reckon  the  game :  he  that  happens  to  have  thegreat- 
cl\  number  turn  up  of  a  fimilar  colour,  counts  five  points ;  and 
forty  is  the  game. 

The  v.-inning  party  keeps  his  place,  and  the  lofer  yields  his  ta 
another  who  is  appointed  by  one  of  the  umpires ;  for  a  whole 
village  is  fometimes  concerned  in  the  party,  and  at  times  om 
band  p!ay=;  iigainU-  another. 

Diuins 
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Dai-ing  this  plajr  the  Indians  appear  to  be  freatly  agitated, 
and  at  eveiy  decifivc  throw  fet  up  a  hideous  iTiout.  They  make 
a  thoufand  contortions,  addrefling  theinfelves  at  the  fame  time 
to  the  bones,  and  loading  with  imprecations  the  evil  fpirits  that 
aflift  their  fucccfsful  antagonifts. 

At  this  game  feme  will  lofe  their  apparel,  all  the  moveables 
of  their  cabins,  and  fometimcs  even  their  liberty,  notwith- 
ftanding  there  are  no  people  in  the  uuiverfemore  jeo/lous  of  the 
iattcr  than  the  Indians  are. 


CHAPTER    XIL 

Of  their  Marriage  Ceremonies,  6'^. 


^T^  H  E  Indians  allow  of  polygafny,  and  perfons  of  every 
JL  rank  indulge  themfclves  in  this  point.  The  chiefs  in  par- 
ticular have  a  feraglio,  which  confifts  of  an  uncertain  number, 
ufually  from  fix  to  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  lower  ranks  are 
permitted  to  take  as  many  as  there  is  a  probability  of  their  be- 
ing able,  with  the  children  they  may  bear,  to  maintain.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  an  Indian  to  marry  two  fitters ;  fometimes, 
if  there  happen  to  be  more,  the  whole  number;  and  notwith- 
flanding  this  (as  it  appears  to  civilized  nations)  unnatural  uni- 
on, they  all  live  in  the  greateft  harmony. 

The  younger  wives  are  fubmiffiveto the  elder;  andthofewho 
have  no  children,  do  fuch  menial  offices  for  thofe  who  are  fer- 
tile, as  caufes  their  fituation  to  differ  bot  little  from  a  flate  of 
fervitude.  However  they  perform  every  injunction  with  the  great- 
eft  cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  gaining  thereby  the  afFeclion  of 
their  hufband,  that  they  in  their  turns  may  have  the  happincfs 
of  becoming  mothers,  and  be  entitled  to  the  lefpecl  attendant 
on  that  fiate. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian,  although  he  takes  to  him- 
felf  fo  many  wives,  to  live  in  a  Hate  of  continence  with  many 
of  them  for  feveral  years.  Such  as  are  not  fo  fortunate  as  to 
gain  the  favour  of  their  hufband,  by  their  fubmiffive  and  pru- 
dent behaviour,  and  by  that  means  to  lliare  in  his  embraces,- 
continue  in  their  virgin  llatc  during  the  \vhole  of  their  lives, 
except  they  happen  to  be  prcfented  by  him  to  fome  rtranger 
chief,  whole  abode  among  them  will  not  admit  of  his  entering 
into  a  more  lafting  connexion.  In  this  cafe  they  fubmit  to  the 
injunftion  of  their  hufband  without  murmuring,  and  are  not  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  temporary  union.  But  if  at  any  time  it  is  known 
that  they  take  this  liberty  without  l]xi\  i-ccciving  his  confent, 

they 
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they  are  punllTxed  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  guilty 
of  adultery. 

This  ciirtom  is  more  prevalent  among  the  nations  which  lie 
in  the  interior  parts,  than  among  thofe  that  are  nearer  the  fet' 
tlements,  as  the  manners  of  the  latter  are  rendered  more  con  • 
formable  in  fome  points  to  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  by  the  in  • 
tercourfe  they  hold  with  them. 

The  Indian  nations  differ  but  little  from  each  other  in  their 
marriage  ceremonies,  and  lefs  in  the  manner  of  their  divorces* 
The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  borders  of  Canada,  make  ufe  of  the 
following  cudom. 

When  a  young  Indian  tjas  fixed  his  inclinations  on  one  of  the 
other  fex,  he  endeavours  to  gain  her  confent,  and  if  he  fuc- 
ceeds,  it  is  never  known  that  her  parents  ever  obftruft  their 
union.  When  every  preliminary  is  agreed  on,  and  the  day  ap- 
pointedj  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  both  parties  affemble 
at  the  houfe  or  tent  of  the  oldefl  relation  of  the  bridegroom^ 
where  a  feaft  is  prepared  on  the  occafion. 

The  company  who  meet  to  affift  at  the  feflival  are  fometimes 
very  numerous;  they  dance,  they  fing,  and  enter  into  every  other 
diverfion  ufually  made  ufe  of  on  any  of  their  public  rejoicings. 

AVhen  thefeare  finifhed,  all  thofe  who  attended  merely  out  ot 
ceremony  depart,  and  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  left  alone 
with  three  or  four  of  the  neareli  and  oldeft  relations  of  eithet 
fide;  thofe  of  the  bridegroom  being  men,  thofe  of  the  bride, 
women. 

Prefently  the  bride,  attended  by  .".hefe  few  friends,  havinj;. 
withdrawn  herfelf  for  the  purpofe,  appears  at  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  houfe,  and  is  led  to  the  bridegroom,  who  fFand.;  ready 
to  receive  her.  Having  now  taken  their  ftation,  on  amatplaced 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  they  lay  hold  of  the  extremities  of  a 
wand,  about  four  feet  long,  by  which  they  continue  feparated, 
whilfl:  the  old  men  pronounce  ("ome  Ihorc  harangues  fuitable  to 
the  occafion. 

The  married  couple  after  this  make  a  piiplic  declaration  ot 
the  love  and  regard  they  entertain  for  each  other,  and  liill  hold- 
ing the  rod  hc;t\veen  them^  dance  and  ling.  Wlien  they  have 
finilTied  tliis  pare  of  the  ceremony,  they  break  the  rod  into  as 
inany  pieces  as  there  are  witnelTes  prefcnt,  v,'ho  each  take  a 
piece,  and  preferve  it  with  great  care. 

The  bride  is  then  reconducted  out  of  the  door  at  which  fhe 
entered,  where  her  young  companions  v/ait  to  attend  her  to 
her  father's  houfe;  tliere  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  feel; 
her,  and  the  marriage  is  com^ummatcd.  Very  oi'teiithe  v.'ife  re- 
mains at  her  father's  houfe  rill  llie  has  a  child,  v/hen  iTie  packs 
up  her  apparel,  which  is  all  the  fortune  ilia  is  generally  poiTef 
fed  of,  and  accompanies  her  hufband  to  ijis  iiabitation. 

When  from  any  diilike  a  feparation  takes  place,  for  they  arc 
feldom  known  to  quarrel,  they  generally  give  their  friends  d 
i?w  days  notic'^  of  their  iQtcnrion>,  end  fometimes  cffci  rcafons 
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to  juflify  their  condu6t.  'I'he  witnelTes  who  were  prefent  at  the 
marriage,  meet  on  the  day  requelted,  at  the  houfeof  the  couple 
that  are  about  to  feparate,  and  bringing  with  them  the  pieces 
of  rod  which  they  had  received  at  their  nuptials,  throw  them 
into  the  fire,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  parties. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  required,  and  the  repara- 
tion is  carried  on  without  any  murmurings  or  ill-will  between 
the  couple  or  their  relations;  and  after  a  few  months  they  arc 
at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

When  a  marriage  is  thus  diiToIved,  the  children  which  have 
been  produced  from  it,  are  equally  divided  between  them;  and 
as  children  are  eftcemed  a  treaCure  by  the  Indians,  if  the  number 
happens  to  be  odd,  the  woman  is  allowed  to  take  the  better  half. 

Though  this  cuflonr  feems  to  encourage  ticklenefs  and  fre- 
quent feparations,  yet  there  are  many  of  the  Indians  who  have 
but  one  wife,  and  enjoy  with  her  a  ftate  of  connubial  happinefs 
not  to  be  exceeded  in  more  refined  focietics.  There  are  alfa 
not  a  few  inttances  of  women  preferving  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  their  hufbands,  except  in  the  &afes  beforementioned, 
which  are  not  conlldered  as  either  a  violation  of  their  chaftity 
or  fidelity. 

Although  I  have  faid  that  t;he  Indian  nations  differ  very  little 
from  each  other  in  their  marriage  ceremonies,  there  are  fome 
exceptions.  The  Naudoweflies  have  a  lingular  method  of  cele- 
brating their  marriages,  which  feems  to  bear  no  refemblancc  to 
thofe  madeufeof  by  any  other  nation  I  palled  through.  When  one 
of  their  young  men  has  fixed  on  a  young  woman  he  approves  of, 
he  difcovers  bis  paffion  to  her  parents,  who  give  him  an  invi- 
tation to  come  and  live  with  them  in  their  tent. 

He  accordingly  accepts  the  ofl:er,  and  by  fo  doing  engages  to 
reflde  in  it  for  a.  whole  year,  in  the  charafter  of  a  menial  iervaiit. 
During  this  time  he  hunts,  and  brings  all  the  game  he  kills 
to  the  family;  by  which  means  the  father  has  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  whether  he  is  able  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  his 
daughter  and  the  children  that  might  be  the  confequence  of 
their  union.  This  however  is  only  done  whilfl  they  are  young 
men,  and  for  their  firll  wife,  and  not  repeated  like  Jacob's  fer-* 
vitudes. 

When  this  period  is  expired,  the  marriage  is  folcmnized  af- 

*tcr  the  cullom  of  the  country,  in  the  following  manner  :  Three 

or  four  of  the  oldeft  male  relations  of  the  bridegroom,  and  as^ 

many  of  the  bride's,  accompany  tli^  young  couple  from  their 

refpective  tents,  to  an  open  part  in  the  centre  of  the  camp. 

The  chiefs  and  warriors  being  here  airemblcd  to  receive  them, 
a  party  of  the  latter  are  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  on  each  fide  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Their 
principal  chief  then  acquaints  the  whole  alTembly  with  the  de- 
iign  of  their  meeting,  andteJIs  them  that  the  couple  before  them, 
mentioning  at  the  lame  time  their  names,  are  come  to  avow 
publicly  their  intentions  of  living  together  as  man  and  wife. 
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He  then  asks  the  two  young  people  alternately,  whether  tl^cy 
<ie(lre  that  the  union  might  take  place.  Having  declared  with 
an  audible  voice  that  they  do  fo,  the  warriors  fix  their  arrows, 
and  dilcharge  them  over  the  heads  of  the  married  pair^  this 
done,  the  chief  pronounces  them  man  an4  wife. 

The  bridegroom  then  turns  round,  and  bending  his  body, 
takes  bis  wife  on  his  back,  in  which  manner  he  carries  her 
amidrt  the  acclamations  of  the  fpeclators  to  his  tent.  This  ce- 
remony is  fucceeded  by  the  moft  plentiful  feafl  the  new  married 
man  can  afford,  and  fongs  and  dances,  according  to  the  ufual 
curtom,  conclude  the  fertival. 

Divorces  happen  fo  feldom  among  the  Naudoweflles,  that  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  they  are  accompliflied. 
Adultery  is  efteemed  by  them  a  heinous  crime,  and  puniihed 
with  the  greatert  rigour.  The  hufband  in  thefe  cafes  bites  oft 
the  v/ife  s  nofe,  and  a  feparation  inftantly  enfues,.  I  faw  an  in- 
ftance  wherein  this  mode  of  punifhment  was  inflifted,  whilft  I 
remained  among  them.  The  children,  when  this  happens,  aue 
dirtributed  according  to  the  ufual  cuil:om  obferved  by  other  na- 
tions,  that  is,  they  are  equally  divided. 

Among  the  Indian  as  well  as  European  nations,  there  are 
many  that  devote  themfelves  to  pleafure,  and  notwithftanding 
the  accounts  given  by  fome  modern  writers  of  the  frigidity  of  an 
Indian  conl^itution,  become  the  zealous  votaries  of  Venus.  'I  he 
young  warriors  that  are  thus  difpofed,  feldom  want  opportuni- 
ties for  gratifying  their  paflion ;  and  as  the  mode  ufually  fol- 
lowed on  thefe  occafions  is  rather  fingular,  1  fhall  defcribe  it. 

When  one  of  thefe  young  debauchees  imagines  from  the  be- 
haviour of  the  perfon  he  has  chofen  for  his  miftrefs,  that  he 
ihall  not  meet  with  any  great  obftrudion  to  his  fuit  from  her, 
he  pii^ftjes  the  following  plan. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  Indians  acknowledge 
no  fuperiority,  nor  have  they  any  ideas  of  fubordination,  ex'- 
cept  in  the  necelTary  regulations  of  their  war  or  hunting  par- 
ties;  they  confequently  live  nearly  in  a  llate  of  equality,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  firii  principles  of  nature.  The  lover  therefore  is 
not  apprehenfive  of  any  check  or  countroul  in  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  his  purpofes,  if  jic  can  find  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  completing  them. 

As  the  Indians  arealfo  under  no  apprehenfion  of  robbers,  or 
fecret  enemies,  they  leave  the  doors  of  their  tents  or  huts  un- 
faflened  during  the  night,  as  well  as  in  the  day.  Two  or  three 
hours  after  funfet,  the  flaves  or  old  people  cover  over  the  lire, 
that  is  generally  burning  in  the  midfts  of  their  apartment,  with 
allies,  and  retire  to  their  repofe. 

Whilll  darknefs  thus  prevails,  and  all  is  quiet,  one  of  thefe 
fons  of  pleafure,  wrapped  up  clofely  in  his  blanket,  to  prevent 
his  being  known,  will  fometimcs  enter  the  apartment  of  his  in- 
tended miftrefs.  Having  firft  lighted  at  the  fmothercd  fire  a 
fiuall  iplinter  of  wood,  which  anfwcrs  the  purpofe  of  a  match, 
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he  approaches  the  place  where  flie  repofes,  and  gently  pulling 
away  the  covering  from  the  head,  jogs  her  till  fhe  awakes.  If 
ihe  then  rifes  up,  and  blqws  out  the  light,  he  needs  no  further 
confirmation  that  his  company  is  not  difagreeable;  but  if,  after 
he  has  difcovered  himfelf,  Ihe  hides  her  head,  and  takes  no 
notice  of  him,  he  might  reft  afTured  that  any  further  felicita- 
tions will  prove  vain,  and  that  it  is  neceffary  immediately  for 
him  to  retire. 

During  his  ftay  he  conceals  the  light  as  much  as  pofCble  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands,  and  as  the  tents  or  rooms  of  the  In- 
dians are  ufually  large  and  capacious,  he  efcapes  without  de- 
teftion.  It  is  i^aid  that  the  young  women  who  admit  their  lovers 
onthefc  occafions,  take  great  care,  by  an  immediate  application 
to  herbs,  with  the  potent  efficacy  of  which  they  are  wel]  ac- 
quainted, to  prevent  the  efFeds  of  thefe  illicit  amours  from  be- 
coining  vifible;  for  Ihould  the  natural  confequences  enfue,  they 
mufl  forever  remain  unmarried. 

The  children  of  the  Indians  are  always  diftinguifhcd  by  the 
name  of  the  mother ;  and  if  a  woman  marries  feveral  huibands, 
and  has  iffue  by  each  of  them,  they  are  all  called  after  her. 
The  reafon  they  give  for  this  is,  that  as  their  offspring  are  in- 
debted to  the  father  for  their  fouls,  the  invifible  part  of  their 
effence,  and  to  the  mother  for  their  corporeal  and  apparent 
part,  it  is  more  rational  that  they  fliould  be  diftinguillied  by 
the  name  of  the  lattei",  from  whom  they  indubitably  derive 
their  being,  than  by  that  of  the  father,  to  which  a  doubt  might 
fometimea  arife  whether  they  are  juftly  intitled. 

There  arefome  ceremonies  made  ufe  of  by  the  Indians  at  the 
impofition  of  the  name,  and  it  is  confidered  by  them- as  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance ;  but  what  thefe  are  I  could  never  learn, 
through  the  fecrecy  obfervcd  on  the  occafion.  I  only  know 
that  it  is  ufually  giveja  when  the  children  have  pafled  the  ftate 
of  infancy. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tendernefs  fhown  by  them  to  their 
offspring;  and  a  perfon  cannot  recommend  himfelf  to  their  fa- 
vour by  any  method  more  certain,  than  by  paying  fome  atten- 
tion to  the  younger  branches  of  their  families.  I  can  impute, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  the  prefents  I  made  to  the  children  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Naudoweflies,  the  hofpitable  reception  I  met 
with  when  among  them. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  attends  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Indians  diftinguifK  themfelves  from  each  other. 
Befides  the  name  of  the  animal  by  which  every  nation  and  tribe 
is  denominated,  there  are  others  that  are  perfonal,  and  which 
the  children  receive  from  their  mother. 

The  chiefs  are  alfo  diftinguiflied  by  a  name  that  has  either- 
fpme  reference  to  their  abilities,  or  to  the hieroglyphick of  their- 
families;  and  thefe  are  acquired  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
manhood.  Such  as  have  fignalizcd  themfelves  either  in  their 
Vaf  01'  hunting  parties,  or  are  po.Teffed  of  fome  eminent  quali- 
fication. 
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ficatlon,  receive  a  name  that  ferves  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
thefe  aflions,  or  to  piakc  their  abilities  confpicuous. 

Thus  the  great  warrior  of  the  Naudoweflics  was  named  Ot- 
tahtongoomlil'hcah,  that  is,  the  Great  Father  of  Snakes ;  ottah 
beins  in  EngUi"h  father,  tongoom  great,  and  iiihcah  a  fnake. 
Another  chief  was  called  Honahpawjacin,  which  means  a  fwi^X. 
runner  over  the  mountains.  And  when  they  adopted  me  a  chief 
among  them,  they  named  me  Shcbaygo,  which  fignities  a  writer, 
or  a  perfon  that  is  curious  in  making  hieroglyphicks,  as  they 
faw  me  often  writing. 


CHAPTER      Xlil. 
Of  their    Religion. 

IT  rs  very  difficult  to  attain  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  Indians.  Their  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trines have  been  fo  often  ridiculed  by  the  Europeans,  that  they 
endeavour  to  conceal  them;  and  if,  after  the  grcateft  intimacy, 
you  defire  any  of  them  to  explain  to  you  their  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion,- to  prevent  your  ridicule,  they  intermix  with  it  many  of 
the  tenets  they  have  received  from  the  French  miffionaries,  fo 
that  it  is  ac  lall  rendered  an  uninteUigible  jargon,  and  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Such  as  I  could  difcover  among  the  Naudowcffies  (for  tbey 
alfo  were  very  referved  in  this  point)  I  l"hall  give  my  readers, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  accounts  of  others.  As  the 
religion  of -that  people  from  their  fituation  appears  to  be  totally 
unadultered  with  the  fuperllitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  wc 
(hall  be  able  to  gain  from  their  rehgious  cuUoms  a  more  pcrfed 
Idea  of  the  original  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  Indians  in  ge- 
neral, than  from  thofe  of  any  nations  that  approa^^  nearer  to 
the  (ettlcments. 

It  is  certain  they  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  or  Giver 
(*)f  Life,  who  preiides  over  all  things.  Hie  Chipcways  call  this 
Being  Manitou,  or  Kitchi-Manitou;  the  Naudoweflies,  Wakon 
or  TongoWakon,  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit;  and  they  look  up 
to  him  as  the  fource  of  good,  from  whom  no  evil  can  proceed. 
'I'hey  alio  believe  in  a  bad  fpirit,  to  whom  they  afcribe  great 
power,  and  fuppofe  that  through  his  means  all  the  evils  which 
befall  mankind  are  inflicted.  To  him  therefore  do  they  pray  in 
their  dilh-eiTcs,  begging  that  he  would  either  avert  thch-  trou- 
bles, or  moderate  them  when  they  are  no  longer  avoidable. 

They  fay  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  infmitely  good,  nei- 
ther wiilies  or  is  able  to  do  any  mifchief  to  mankind;  but  on 
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the  contrary,  that  he  fhowcrs  down  on  them  atl  the  bleflings 
they  delervc;  whereas  the  evil  fpirit  Is  continually  employed  in 
contriving  how  he  may  piiniA  the  human  race;  and  to  do  which 
he  is  not  only  poffelTcd  of  the  will,  but  of  the  power. 

They  hold  alfo  that  there  are  good  fpirits  of  a  IcfTcr  degree, 
who  have  their  particular  departments,  in  which  they  are  con- 
ftantly  contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  mortals.  Thefe  they 
fuppofe  to  prefide  over  all  the  extraordinary  produftions  of  na- 
ture, fuch  as  thofe  lakes,  rivers,  or  mountains  that  are  of  an 
uncommon  magnitude;  and  likewife  the  beafts,  birds,  iillies, 
and  even  vegetables,  or  ftonesthat  exceed  the  reft  of  their  fpe- 
cles  in  fize  or  fingularity.  To  all  of  thefe  they  pay  fome  kind 
of  adoration.  Thus  when  they  arrive  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiffippi,  or  any  other  great; 
body  of  water,  they  prelcnt  to  the  Spirit  who  reiides  there  fome 
kind  of  offering,  as  the  prince  of  the  Winnebagoes  did  when 
he  attended  me  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

But  at  the  fame  time  I  fancy  that  the  ideas  they  annex  to  the 
word  fpirit,  are  very  different  from  the  conceptions  more  en- 
lightened nations  entertain  of  it.  They  appear  to  falTiion  to 
themfelves  corporeal  reprefentations  of  their  gods,  and  believe 
them  to  be  of  a  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excel- 
lent than  man. 
.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  their  fentiments  relative  to  a  futurity. 
They  doubt  not  but  they  iliall  exifi  in  fome  future  flate;  they 
however  fancy  that  their  employments  there  will  l)e  fimilar  to 
thofe  they  are  engaged  in  here,  without  the  labour  and  difficul- 
ty annexed  to  them  in  this  period  of  their  exiftence. 

They  confequently  expect tobe  tranflated  to  a  delightful  coun- 
try, where  they  lliall  always  have  a  clear  unclouded  sky,  and 
enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring;  where  the  forefts  will  abound  with 
game,  and  the  lakes  with  filTi,  which  might  be  taken  without 
requiring  a  painful  exertion  of  skill,  or  a  laborious  purfuit ;  in 
fhort,  that  they  Iliall  live  for  ever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and'en- 
joy  every  gratiiication  they  delight  in  here,  in  a  greater  degree. 

To  intelleftual  pleafures  they  are  firangers;  nor  are  thefe 
included  in  their  fchcme  of  happinefs.  But  they  expedl  that 
even  thefe  animal  pltafures  will  be  proportioned  and  difhibut- 
ed  according  to  their  merit;  the  skilful  hunter,  the  bold  and 
fuccefsful  warrior,  will  be  entitled  to  a  greater  fhare  than  thofe 
who  through  indolence  or  want  of  skill  cai^not  boafl:  of'any  fupe- 
riority  over  the  common  herd. 

The  priefts  of  the  Indians  are  at  the  fame  time  their  phyfi- 
cians,  and  their  conjurors;  whilff  they  heal  their  wounds,  or 
cure  their  difeafes,  they  interpret  their  dreams,  give  them  pro- 
teflive  charn:is,  and  fatisfy  that  defire  which  is  fo  prevalent 
among  them,  of  fearching  into  futurity. 

How  well  they  execute  the  latter  part  of  their  profcllional 
engagements,  and  the  methods  they  make  ufe  of  on  fome  of  thel'e 
occaiions,  I  have  already  iTiev/n  in  the  exertions  of  the  prieflof 
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the  Killiftinoes,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  fiicceed  in  his  ex- 
traordinary attempt  near  Lake  Superior.  They  frequently  are 
fuccefsful  likcwife  in  adininillering  the  falubrious  herbs  they 
have  acquired  a  knowlcd^t^c  of;  but  that  the  ceremonies  the^ 
make  ufc  of  during  the  adminiftration  of  them  contributes  to 
their  luccefs,  I  iTiall  not  take  upon  me  to  affert. 

When  aiw  of  the  people  are  ill,  the  perfon  who  is  inverted 
with  this  triple  character  of  do6lor,  prieft,  and  magician,  fits 
by  the  patient  day  and  night,  rattling  in  his  ears  a  goad-lhell 
filled  witii  dry  beans,  called  a  Chichicou^,  and  making  a  difa- 
greeable  nolle  that  cannot  be  well  defcribed. 

This  uncouth  harmony  one  would  imagine  ihould  difturb  the 
fick  perfon,  and  prevent  the  good  effects  of  the  doctor's  pre- 
fcription;  but  on  the  contrary  they  believe  that  the  method 
made  ufe  of  contributes  to  his  recovery,  by  diverting  from  his 
malignant  purpofes  the  evil  fpirit  who  has  inflicted  the  difor- 
der;  or  at  lealf  that  it  will  take  off  his  attention,  fo  that  he 
iTiall  not  increafe  the  malady.  This  they  are  credulous  enough 
to  imagine  he  is  conftantly  on  the  watch  to  do,  and  would 
carry  his  inveteracy  to  a  fatal  length  if  they  did  not  thus  charm 
him. 

I  could  not  difcover  that  they  make  ufe  of  any  other  religi- 
ous ceremonies  than  thofc  I  have  defcribed;  indeed,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon  they  dance  and  (ing;  but  it  is  not 
evident  that  they  pay  that  planet  any  adoration ;  they  only  feem 
to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  a  luminary  that  makes  the  night  cheer- 
ful, and  which  ferves  to  light  them  on  their  way  when  they  tra- 
vel during  the  abfence  of  the  fun. 

Notwithllanding  Mr.  Adair  has  averted  that  the  nations 
among  whom  he  relidcd,  obferve  wit^  very  little  variation  all 
the  rites  appointed  by  the  Mofaic  Law,  1  own  I  could  never 
difcover  among  thole  tribes  that  lie  but  a  few  degrees  to  the 
north-\vert,  the  leaft  traces  of  the  Jewilli  religion,  except  it  be 
admitted  that  oneparticular  female  cuftom  and  their  divifion  into 
tribes,  carry  with  them  proofs  fufHcientto  eflablilTi  this  affertion. 

The  Jefuits  and  French  miflionaries  have  alio  pretended  that 
the  Indians  had,  when  they  firft  travelled  into  America,  fbme 
notions,  though  thefe  were  dark  and  confufed,  of  the  chriftian 
inltitution;  that  they  have  been  greatly  agitated  at  the  light  of 
a  crofs,  and  given  proofs,  by  the  imprellions  made  on  them, 
that  they  Were  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  facred  myftc- 
j-ies  of  Chriftianity.  I  need  not  fay  that  thefe  are  too  glaring 
abfurdities  to  be  credited,  and  could  only  receive  their  exiftence 
from  the  zeal  of  thole  fathers,  who  endeavoured  at  once  to 
give  the  public  a  better  opinion  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  milli- 
ons, and  to  add  fupport  to  the  caufe  they  were  engaged  in. 

The  Indians  appear  to  be  in  their  religious  principles,  rude 
and  uniullrufted.  The  doftrines  they  hold  are  few  and  fimple, 
and  fuch  as  have  been  generally  imprelfed  on  the  human  mind, 
by  foiue  means  or  other,  in  the  molt  ignoiant  ages.  They  how- 
ever 
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ever  have  nr)t  deviated,  as  many  other  uncivilized  nations,  and 
too  many  civilized  ones  have  done,  into  idolatrous  modes  of 
worfhipj  they  venerate  indeed,  and  make  offerings  to  the  won- 
derful parts  of  the  creation,  as  I  have  before  obferved  .■;  but 
whether  thefe  rites  are  performed  on  account  of  the  impreflion 
fiich  extraordinary  appearances  make  on  them,  or  whether  they 
confider  them  as  the  peculiar  charge,  or  the  ufual  places  of  re- 
lidence  of  the  invifible  fpirits  they  acknowledge,  I  cannot  po- 
iltively  determine. 

The  human  mind  in  its  uncultivated  ftate  is  apt  to  afcribe  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  of  nature,  fuch  as  earthquakes,  thun- 
der, or  hurricanes,  to  tl>e  interpofition  of  unfeen  beings;  the 
troubles  anddifafters  alfo  that  are  annexed  to  a  favage  life,  the 
appreheijfions  attendant  on  a  precarious  lubfiftence  ?nd  thofc 
numberlefs  inconveniencies  which  man  in  his  improved  ftate 
has  found  means  to  remedy,  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the 
interpofition  of  evil  fpirits;  the  favage  confequently  lives  in 
continual  apprehenfions  of  their  unkind  attatks,  and  to  avert 
them  has  recourfe  to  charms,  to  the  fantaftic  ceremonies  of  his 
prieft,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  his  Manitous.  Fear  has  of 
courfe  a  greater  iliare  in  his  devotions  than  gratitude,  and  he 
pays  more  attention  to  deprecating  the  wrath  of  the  evil  than 
to  fecuring  the  favour  of  the  good  beings. 

The  Indians,  however,  entertain  thefe  abfurdities  In  com- 
mon with  thofe  of  every  part  of  the  globe  who  have  not  been 
illumined  by  that  religion  which  only  can  difperfe  the  clouds  of 
fuperftition  and  ignorance,  and  they  are  as  free  from  error  as 
a  people  can  be  that  has  not  been  favoured  with  its  inftruftivc 
doftrines. 


CHAPTER.      XIV. 
Of  their    Diseases,    ^'c. 


TH  E  Indians  in  general  arc  healthy,  and  fubjecl  but  to 
few  dilcafes,  many  of  thofe  that  afflid  civilized  nations^ 
and  are  the  Immediate  conl'equcnces  of  luxury  or  floth,  being 
not  known  among  them;  however,  the  hardlliips  and  fatigues 
which  they  endure  in  hunting  or  war,  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons  to  which  they  are  continually  expofed,  but  above  all  the 
extremes  of  hunger,  and  that  voracioufnefs  their  long  cxcurfi- 
ons  confequently  fubject  them  to,  cannot  fail  of  impairing  the 
eonftitiuLon,  and  bringing  on  difordcrs. 

Paiiis 
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Pains  and  weaknefTcs  in  the  ftomach  and  breart  are  fomctlmc^ 
the  refiilt  of  their  long  farting,  and  confumptions  of  the  excelT- 
ive  fatigue  and  violent  exercifes  they  expofe  themfelves  to  from 
their  infancy,  before  they  have  ftrength  fufficient  to  fupport 
them.  But  the  diforder  to  which  they  are  moft  fubjeft,  is  the 
pleurify;  for  the  removal  of  which,  they  apply  their  grand  re- 
medy and  prefervative  againft  the  generality  of  their  complaints, 
fweating. 

The  manner  in  which  they  conftru(S  their  ftoves  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  as  follows:  They  fix  feveral  fmall  poles  in  the  ground, 
the  tops  of  which  they  twift  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  rotunda : 
this  frame  they  cover  with  skins  or  blankets,-  and  they  lay  them 
on  with  fo  much  nicety,  that  the  air  is  kept  from  entering 
through  any  crevice;  a  fmall  fpace  being  only  left,  jufl:  fuffici- 
ent to  creep  in  at,  which  is  immediately  after  clofed.  In  the 
middle  of  this  confined  building  they  place  red  hot  ftones,  on 
which  they  pour  water  till  a  fleam  arifes  that  produces  a  great 
degree  of  heat. 

This  caufes  an  inflantenous  perfpiration,  which  they  increafe 
as  theypleafe.  Having  continued  in  it  forfome  time,  they  imme- 
diately haften  to  the  neareft  ftream,  and  plunge  into  the  water; 
and,  after  bathing  therein  for  about  half  a  minute,  they  put  on 
their  cloaths,  fit  down  and  fmoak  with  great  compofure,  tho- 
roughly perfuaded  that  the  remedy  will  prove  efficacious.  They 
often  make  ufe  of  this  fudoriferous  method  to  refrefh  themfelves, 
or  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  management  of  any  bufincfs 
that  requires  uncommon  deliberation  and  fagacity. 

They  are  likewife  afflifledwith  the  dropfy  and  paralytic  com- 
plaints, which,  however,  are  but  very  feldom  known  among 
them.  As  a  remedy  for  thefe  as  well  as  for  fevers  they  make 
ufe  of  lotions  and  decoftions,  compofed  of  herbs,  which  the 
phyficians  know  perfectly  well  how  to  compound  and  apply. 
But  they  never  truft  to  medicines  alone;  they  always  have  re- 
courfc  likewife  to  fome  fupcrrtitious  ceremonies,  without  which 
their  patients  would  not  think  the  phyfical  preparations  fuffici- 
cntly  powerful. 

With  equal  judgment  they  make  ufe  of  fimples  for  the  cure 
of  wounds,  fraftures,  or  bruifes;  and  are  able  to  extraft  by 
thefe,  without  incifion,  fplinters,  iron,  or  any  fort  of  matter 
by  which  the  wound  is  caufed.  In  cures  of  this  kind  they  are 
extremely  dextrous,  and  complete  them  in  much  lefs  time  than 
miglit  be  expe6ted  from  their  mode  of  proceeding. 

With  the  skin  of  a  fnake,  which  thofe  reptiles  annually  fhed, 
thy  will  alfo  cxtracl  fplinters.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  fuddeu 
eiflcacy  of  this  application,  notwithftanding  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  lealt  moifturc  remaining  in  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  fubjedt  of  difpute,  on  what  continent  the 
venereal  difeafe  rirft  received  itsdeftruftive  power.  This  dread- 
ful  malady  is  fuppofed  to  have  originated  in  America,  but  the 
literary  conteft  ftill  remains  undecided;  to  give  feme  elucida- 
X  tion 
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tion  to  it  I  fhall  remark,  that  as  I  could  not  difcover  the  leaft 
traces  among  the  Naudoweflies,  with  whom  I  refided  fo  long» 
and  was  alfo  informed  that  it  was  yet  unknown  among  the  more 
weftern  nations,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  it  had 
iiot  its  origin  in  North  America.  Thofe  nations  that  have  any 
communication  with  the  Europeans,  or  the  fouthern  tribes,  are 
greatly  afflifted  with  it;  but  they  have  all  of  them  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  fuch  certain  and  expeditious  rejncdies,  that  the 
communication  ts  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  confequences. 
Soon  after  I  fet  out  on  my  travels,  one  of  the  traders  whom 
I  accompanied,  complained  of  a  violent  gonorrhoea,  with  all  its 
alarming  fymptoms :  this  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  by 
the  time  we  bad  reached  the  town  of  the  Winnebagoes,  he  was 
unable  to  travel.  Having  made  his  complaint  known  to  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  that  tribe,  he  told  him  not  to  be  uneafy,  for  he 
would  engage  that  by  following  his  advice,  he  Aould  be  able 
in  a  few  days  to  purfue  his  journey,  and  in  a  little  longer  time 
be  entirely  free  from  his  diibrder. 

The  chief  had  no  fooncr  faid  this  than  he  prepared  for  him  a 
decoflion  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  prickly  alTi,  a  tree 
fcarccly  known  in  England,  but  which  grows  in  great  plenty 
throughout  North  America;  by  the  ufe  of  which,  in  a  few  days 
he  was  greatly  recovered,  and  having  received  direftions  how 
to  prepare  it,  in  a  fortnight  after  his  departure  from  this  place 
perceived  that  he  was  radically  cured. 

If  from  exceflive  excercife,  or  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold, 
they  are  afFefted  with  pains  in  their  limbs  or  joints,  they  fcari- 
fy  the  parts  aftefted.  Thofe  nations  who  have  no  commerce 
with  Europeans  do  this  with  a  iharp  flint ;  and  it  is  furprizing 
to  fee  how  fine  a  point  they  have  the  dexterity  to  bring  them; 
a  lancet  can  fcarcely  exceed  in  iT^arpnefs  the  inftrurnents  they 
make  ufe  of  this  unmalleable  fubftance. 

They  never  can  be  convinced  a  perfon  is  ill,  whilft  he  has  an 
appetite;  but  when  he  rejeifls  all  kind  of  nourillimcnt,  they  con- 
lider  the  difeal'e  as  dangerpus,  and  pay  great  attention  to  it ; 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  diforder,  the  phyfician  refulcs 
his  patient  no  fort  of  food  that  he  is  defirous  of. 

1  heir  doctors  are  not  only  fuppofcd  to  be  skilled  in  the  phy« 
fical  treatment  of  difeafcs;  but  thecommon  people  believe  that 
by  the  ceremony  of  the  Chichicou(i  ufually  made  ufe  of,  as  be- 
fore defcribed,  they  are  able  to  gain  intelligence  from  the  fpi 
rits  of  the  caufe  of  the  complaints  with  which  they  are  afiiii5led, 
and  arc  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  find  remedies  for  them. 
They  difcover  fomething  fupernatural  in  all  their  difeafes,  anc" 
the  phyfick  adminillered  muft  invariably  be  aided  by  thefe  fu-J 
perltitions. 

Sometimes  a  fick  perfon  fancies  that  his  diforder  arifes  from] 
witchcraft;  in  this   cafe  the  phyfician  or  juggler  is  confultcdy^ 
who,  after  the  ufual  preparations,  gives  his  opinion  on  the  Ikte 
of  the  difeafe,  and  frequently  finds  feme  means  for  his  cure-. 

liu: 
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"^ut  notwithftanding  the  Indian  phyficians  always  annex  thefe 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  to  their  prefcriptions,  it  is  very  certain, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  that  they  exercife  their  art  by  prin- 
ciples which  are  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  fimples,  and  on 
experience  which  they  acquire  by  an  indefatigable  attention  to 
their  operations. 

The  following  ftory,  which  I  received  from  a  perfon  of  un- 
doubted credit,  proves  that  the  Indians  are  not  only  able  to 
reafon  with  great  acutenefs  on  the  caufes  and  fymptoms  of  ma- 
ny of  the  diforders  which  are  attendant  on  human  nature,  but 
to  apply  with  equal  judgment  proper  remedies. 

In  Penobfcot,  a  fettlement  in  the  province  of  Main,  in  the 
north-eaft  parts  of  New-England,  the  wife  of  a  foldier  was  taken 
in  labour,  and  notwithftanding  every  neceflTary  afliftance  was 
given  her,  could  not  be  delivered.  In  this  fituation  fhe  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  days,  the  perfons  around  her  expefting 
that  the  next  pang  would  put  an  end  to  her  exiftence. 

An  Indian  woman,  who  accidentally  pafTed  by,  heard  the 
groans  of  the  unhappy  fufFerer,  and  enquired  from  whence  they 
proceeded.  Being  made  acquainted  with  the  defperate  circum- 
lUnces  attending  the  cafe,  Ihe  told  the  informant,  that  if  ihs 
might  be  permitted  to  fee  the  perfon,  (he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  fhe  could  be  of  great  fervice  to  her. 

The  furgeon  that  had  attended,  and  the  midwife  who  was 
then  prefent,  having  given  up  every  hope  of  preferving  their 
patient,  the  Indian  .woman  was  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  any  me- 
thods fhe  thought  pjoper.  She  accordingly  took  a  handker- 
chief, and  bound  it  tight  over  the  nofe  and  mouth  of  the  avo- 
man:  this  immediately  brought  on  a  fufFocation;  and  from  the 
Itruggles  that  confequently  eufued  {he  was  in  a  few  feconds  de- 
livered. The  moment  this  was  atchieved,  and  time  enough  to 
prevent  any  fatal  efFeft,  the  handkerchief  was  taken  off.  The 
long  fufFering  patient  thus  happily  relieved  from  her  pains, 
foon  after  perfectly  recovered,  to  the  aftoniihment  of  all  thofo 
\\'ho  had  been  witnefs  to  her  defperate  fituation. 

The  reafon  given  by  the  Indian  for  this  hazardous  method  of 
proceeding  was,  that  defperate  diforders  require  defperate  re- 
medies ;  that  ^s  fhe  obferved  the  exertions  of  nature  were  not 
fufBciently  forcible  toefFdft  the  defired  confequence,  Hue  thought 
it  nccelTary  to  augment  their  force,  which  could  only  be  done 
by  fome  mode  that  was  violent  in  the  extreme. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER     XV. 


Of   the    Manner   in    ivhich    they    treat     their 
Dead. 


AN  Indiaii  meets  death  when, it  approaches  him  in  his  hut, 
with  the  fame  refolution  he  has  often  faced  him  in  the 
field.  His  indiiFerence  relative  to  this  important  article,  which 
is  the  fource  of  fo  many  apprehenfions  to  almoft  every  other 
nation,  is  truly  admirable.  When  his  fate  is  pronounced  by  the 
phyfician,  and  it  remains  no  longer  uncertain,  he  harangues 
thofe  about  him  with  the  greateftcompofure. 

If  he  is  a  chief  and  has  a  family,  he  makes  a  kind  of  funeral 
oration,  which  he  concludes  by  giving  to  his  children  fuch  ad- 
vice for  the  regulation  of  their  conduft  as  he  thinks  neceflary. 
He  then  takes  leave  of  his  friends,]  and  iffues  out  orders  for 
the  preparation  of  a  feaft,  which  is  defigned  to  regale  thofe  of 
his  tribe  that  come  to  pronounce  his  eulogium. 

After  the  breath  is  departed,  the  body  is  drefled  in  the  fame 
attire  it  ufually  wore  whilft  living,  his  face  is  painted,  and  he 
feated  in  an  ereft  pofture,  on  a  mat  or  skin,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  hut,  with  his  weapons  by  his  fide.  His  relations 
being  feated  round,  each  harangues  in  turn  the  deceafed;  and  if 
he  has  been  a  great  warrior,  recounts  his  heroic  aftions  nearly 
to  the  following  purport,  which  in  the  Indian  language  is  ex- 
tremely poetical  and  pleafing: 

*'  You  flill  fit  among  us,  JBrother,  your  perfon  retains  its 
*'  ufual  refemblance,  and  continues  fimilar  to  ours,  without  any 
*'  vifible  deficiency,  except  that  it  has  lofl:  the  power  of  action. 
"  But  whither  is  that  breath  flown,  which  a  few  hours  agofent 
"  upfmoke  to  the  Great  Spirit.?  Why  are  thofe  lips  filent,  that 
*'  lately  delivered  to  us  exprefiive  and  pleafing  language.?  why 
*'  arc  thofe  feet  motionlefs,  that  a  iTiort  time  ago  were  fleeter 
"  than  the  deer  on  yonder  mountains.?  why  ufclefshang  thofe 
"  arms  that  could  climb  the  talleft  tree,  or  draw  the  toughefi 
"  bow.?  Alas!  every  part  of  that  frame  which  we  lately  beheld 
"  with  admiration  and  wonder,  is  now  become  as  inanimate  as 
"  it  was  three  hundred  winters  ago.  We  will  not,  however, 
"  bemoan  thee  as  if  thou  waft  for  ever  lofl:  to  us,  or  that  thy 
"  name  would  be  buried  in  oblivion;  thy  foul  yet  lives  in  the 
"  great  Country  of  Spirits,  with  thofe  of  thy  nation  that  are 
"  gone  before  thee;  and  though  we  are  left  behind  to  perpe- 
"  tuate  thy  fame,  wc  iTiall  one  day  join  thee.     Actuated  by  the 
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"Jrefpefl  we  bore  thee  whilft  living,  we  now  come  to  tender 
"  to  thee  the  laft  a6l  of  kindnefs  it  is  in  our  power  to  beftow : 
*'  that  thy  body  might  not  lie  neglected  on  the  plain,  and  be- 
"  come  a  prey  to  the  hearts  of  the  field,  or  the  fowls  of  the 
*'  air,  we  will  take  care  to  lay  it  with  thofeof  thy  predeceflfors 
*'  who  are  gone  before  thee;  hoping  at  the  fame  time,  that  thy 
"  fpirit  will  feed  with  their  fpirits,  and  be  ready  to  receive 
*'  ours,  when  wealfolTiall  arrive  at  thegreat  Country  of  Souls." 

In  fhort  fpeeches  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this  does  every  chief 
fpeak  the  praifes  of  his  departed  friend.  When  they  have  fo 
done,  if  they  happen  to  be  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  place 
of  interment,  appropriated  to  their  tribe,  and  the  perfon  dies 
during  the  winter  feafon,  they  wrap  the  body  in  skins,  and  lay 
it  on  a  high  ftage  built  for  this  purpofe,  or  on  the  branches  of 
a  large  tree,  till  the  fpring  arrives.  They  then,  after  the  man- 
ner defcribed  in  my  journal,  carry  it,  together  with  all  thole 
belonging  to  the  fame  nation,  to  the  general  burial  place,  where 
it  is  interred  with  fome  other  ceremonies  that  I  could  not  dif- 
cover. 

When  the  Naudoweflies  brought  their  dead  for  interment  to 
the  great  cave,  I  attempted  to  get  an  in  fight  into  the  remaining 
burial  rites;  but  whether  it  was  on  account  of  theftench  which 
arofe  from  fo  many  bodies,  the  weather  being  then  hot,  or 
whether  they  chofe  to  keep  this  part  of  their  culloms  fecret 
trom  me,  I  could  not  difcover;  I  found,  however,  that  they 
confidered  my  curiofity  as  ill-timed,  and  therefore  I  withdrew. 

After  the  interment,  the  band  to  which  the  perfon  belongs, 
take  care  to  fix  near  the  place  fuch  hieroglyphicks  as  fiiall  iliow 
to  future  ages  his  merit  and  accomplilTiments.  If  any  of  thefe 
people  die  in  the  fummer  at  a  dirtance  from  the  burying-ground, 
and  they  find  it  impoffible  to  remove  the  body  before  it  putre- 
fies, they  burn  the  flelTi  from  the  bones,  and  preferving  the  lat- 
ter, bury  them  in  the  manner  defcribed. 

As  the  Indians  believe  that  the  fouls  of  the  dcceafcd  employ 
themfelves  In  the  fame  manner  in  the  country  of  fpirits,  as  they 
did  on  earth,  that  they  acquire  their  food  by  hunting,  and  have 
there,  alfo,  enemies  to  contend  Vvith,  they  take  care  that  they 
do  not  enter  thofe  regions  defencelcfs  and  unprovided;  they 
confequently  bury  with  them  their  bows,  their  arrows,  and  all 
the  other  weapons  ufed  either  in  hunting  or  war.  A?  they  doubt 
not  but  they  will  likewife  have  occafion  both  for  the  necelTaries 
of  life,  and  thofe  things  they  ef^eem  as  ornaments,  they  ufually 
depofit  in  their  tombs  fuch  skins  or  fiulFs  as  they  commonly 
made  their  garments  of,  domcftic  utcnfils,  and  paint  for  orna- 
menting their  perfons. 

The  near  relations  of  the  deceafed  lament  his  lofs  with  an 
appearance  of  great  forrow  and  anguilli;  they  weep  and  howl, 
and  make  ufe  of  many  contortions,  as  they  fit  in  the  hut  or  tent 
around  the  body,  when  the  intervals  between  the  praifes  of  the 
chiefs  will  permit. 

One 
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One  formality  in  mourning  for  the  dead  among  the  Naudfl' 
wcflies  is  very  different  from  any  mode  I  obferved  in  the  other 
nations  through  which  I  pafTed.  The  men,  to  lliow  how  great 
their  (orrow  is,  pierce  the  flefh  of  their  arms,  above  the  el- 
bows, with  arrows ;  the  fears  of  which  I  could  perceive  on. 
thofe  of  every  rank,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree;  and  the  wo- 
men cut  and  galTi  their  legs  with  iTiarp  broken  flints,  till  the 
blood  flows  very  plentifully. 

Whilft  I  remained  among  them,  a  couple  whofc  tent  was  ad- 
jacent to  mine,  loft  a  fon  of  about  four  years  of  age.  The  pa^ 
rents  were  fo  much  affefted  at  the  death  of  their  favourite  child, 
that  they  purfued  the  ufual  teftimonies  of  grief  with  fuch  un- 
common rigour,  as  through  the  weight  of  forrow  and  lofs  of 
blood,  to  occafion  the  death  of  the  father.  The  woman,  who 
had  hitherto  been  inconfolable,  no  fooner  faw  her  husband  ex- 
pire, than  flio  dried  up  her  tears,  and  appeared  cheerful  and 
lefigned. 

As  I  knew  not  how  to  account  for  fo  extraordinary  a  tranf- 
ition,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  ask  her  the  reafon  of  it;  tell- 
ing her  at  the  fame  time,  that  I  iTiould  have  Imagined  the  iois 
of  her  husband  would  rather  have  occafioned  an  iucreafe  of 
grief,  than  fuch  a  fudden  diminution  of  it. 
'  S,he  informed  me,  that  as  the  child  was  fo  young  when  it  died, 
and  unable  to  fupport  itlelf  in  the  country  of  fpirits,  both  fhc 
and  her  husband  had  been  apprehenfive  that  its  fltaation  would 
be  far  from  happy;  but  no  fooner  did  fhe  behold  its  father  de- 
part for  the  fame  place,  who  not  only  loved  the  child  with  the 
tendereft  afFeftion,  but  was  a  good  hunter,  and  would  be  able 
to  provide  plentifully  for  its  fupport,  than  ilie  ceafed  to  mourn. 
She  added,  that  iTie  now  faw  no  reafon  to  continue  her  tears, 
as  the  child  on  whom  iTie  doated,  was  happy  under  the  care  and 
proteclion  of  a  fond  father,  and  llie  had  only  one  willi  that 
remained  ungratiiicd,  which  was  that  of  being  herfclf  with 
them. 

Exprefljions  fo  replete  with  unaffected  tendernefs,  and  fenti- 
ments  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Roman  matron,  made 
^an  impreflion  on  my  mind  greatly  in  favour  of  the  people  to 
whom  iTie  belonged,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  counterad  the 
prejudices  I  had  hitherto  entertained,  in  common  with  every 
other  Traveller,  of  Indian  inrcniibility  and  want  of  parental  ten 
dernefs. 

Her  fubfequent  conduifl  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  I 
had  juft  imbibed;  and  convinced  me,  t]:iat,  notwithlianding  this 
apparent  fufpenfion  of  her  grief,  fome  particles  of  that  reluct- 
ance, to  be  Separated  from  a  beloved  relation,  which  is  implant- 
ed either  by  nature  or  ciiftom  in  every  human  heart,  flill  lurked 
in  hers.  I  obferved  that  l"he  went  almoft  every  evening  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  on  a  branch  of  which  the  bodies  of  her 
husband  and  child  v.-ere  laid,  and  after  cutting  off  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  and  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  in  a  plaintive  melan- 
choly 
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choly  fong  bemoaned  its  fare,  A  recapitulation  of  the  afHons 
he  might  have  performed,  had  his  life  been  fpared,  appeared  to 
be  her  favourite  theme;  arrd  whilft  llie  foretold  the  fame  that 
would  have  attended  an  imitation  of  his  father's  virtues,  her 
grief  feemcd  to  be  fufpended  : 

"  If  thou  hndfr  continued  with  us,  my  dear  Son,"  would  iTie 
cry,  "  how  wc=il  would  the  bow  have  become  thy  hand,  and 
**  and  how  fatal  would  thy  arrows  have  proved  to  the  enemies 
*'  of  oar  bands.  7"hou  wouldftoftenhcve  drank  their  blood,  and 
"  eaten  their  flcfh,  and  numerous  flaves  v/ould  have  rewarded 
*'  thy  toils.  With  a  nervous  arm  wouldll  thou  have  feized  the 
"  wounded  bufFaloe,  or  have  combated  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
*'  bear.  Thou  wouldrt have  overtaken  the  flying  elk,  andhave 
*'  kept  pace  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  the  fleetcfl:  deer. 
"  What  feats  mighteft  thou  not  have  performed,  hadll  thou 
*'  ftaid  among  us  till  age  had  given  theeltrength,  and  thy  father 
*'  had  inrtruitcd  thee  in  every  Indian  accomplilliiticnt !/  In 
terms  like  thefe  did  this  untutored  favage  bewail  the  lot's  of  her 
fon,  and  frequently  would  iliepafs  thegreatcft  part  of  the  night 
in  the  affe6lionate  employ. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  very  drift  in  the  obfervance  of 
their  laws  relative  to  mourning  for  their  dead.  In  fome  na- 
tions they  cut  off  their  hair,  blacken  their  faces,  and  fit  in  an 
ereft  pollure,  with  their  heads  cloiely  covered,  and  depriving 
themlelves  of  every  pleafure.  This  feverity  is  continued  for 
feveral  months,  and  with  fome  relaxations  the  appearance  is 
fometimes  kept  up  for  feveral  years.  I  was  told  that  when  the 
Naudowefliesrecolledled  any  incidents  of  the  lives  of  their  deceaf- 
ed  relations,  even  after  an  interval  of  tenyears,  they  would  howl 
fo  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great  diflance.  They  would  fometimes 
continue  this  proof  of  refpecl  and  affection  for  feveral  hours;- 
and  if  it  happened  that  the  thought  occurred,  and  the  no'i^e 
was  begun  towards  the  evening,  thofc  of  their  tribe,  who  arc 
at  hand  would  join  with  them. 


C  H  A  P  T  P:  R     XVI. 


A  concife  Character  cf  z/?^  Indians. 

THE  charafter  of  the  Indians,  like  that  of  other  uncivilized 
nations,  is  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  ferocity  and  gentlc- 
Bcfs.  They  are  at  once  guided  by  pallions  and  appetites,  which 
they  hold  in  common  with  the  iierccft  beails  that  inhabit  their 
woods,  and  are  pollcircd  of  virtues  which  do  honour  to  human 
natare. 

la 
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In  the  following  eftiniate  I  iTiall  endeavour  to  forget  on  the 
one  hand  the  prejudices  of  Europeans,  who  ufually  annex 
to  the  word  Indian  epithets  that  are  difgraceful  to  human  na- 
ture, and  who  view  them  in  no  other  light  than  as  favages  and 
cannibals ;  whilft  with  equal  care  I  avoid  any  partiality  towards 
them,  as  fome  mufl  naturally  arife  from  the  favourable  recep- 
tion I  met  with  during  my  fiay  among  them. 

At  the  fame  time  I  lliall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  nations 
inhabiting  only  the  weftern  regions,  fucli  as  the  Naudoweflles, 
the  Ottaguamies,  the  Chipeways,  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the 
Saukies ;  for  as  throughout  that  diverfity  of  climates,  the  extcn- 
Hve  continent  of  America  is  compofed  of,  there  are  people  of 
different  difpohtions  and  various  characters,  it  would  be  incom- 
patible with  my  prefent  undertaking  to  treat  of  all  thefe,  and 
to  give  a  general  view  of  them  as  a  conjunftive  body. 

That  the  Indians  are  of  a  cruel,  revengeful,  inexorable  dif- 
pofition,  that  they  will  watch  whole  days  unmindful  of  the  calls' 
of  nature,  and  make  their  way  through  pathlefs,  and  almoft  un- 
boimded  woods,  fubfirting  only  on  the  fcanty  produce  of  them, 
to  purfue  and  revenge  themfclves  of  an  enemy;  that  they  hear 
unmoved  the  piercing  cries  of  fuch  as  unhappily  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  receive  a  diabolical  pleafure  from  the  tortures  they 
iniiicl:  on  their  prifoners,  I  readily  grant;  but  let  us  look  on 
the  reverie  of  this  tcrfif3'ing  pidure,  and  we  lltall  iind  them 
temperate  both  in  their  diet  and  potations  (it  mull  be  remem- 
bered that  1  fpeak  of  thofe  tribes  who  have  little  comm^unica- 
tion  with  Europeans)  that  they  with-ftand,  with  unexampled, 
patience,  the  attacks  of  hunger,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
i'oi:s,  and  ertcem  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  hut  as  a  fe- 
condary  confideration, 

Wc  ihdW  likcwifc  fee  them  focial  and  humane  to  thofe  whom 
ciicy  coiifider  as  their  friends,  and  even  to  their  adopted  ene- 
uiics ;  and  ready  to  partake  with  them  of  the  iaft  morfel,  or  to 
risk  their  lives  in  their  defence. 

in  contradiction  to  the  report  of  many  other  travellers,  all  of 
v.'liich  have  been  tinflured  with  prejudice,  J  can  affert,  thatnot- 
witliflanding  the  apparent  indifference  with  which  an  Indian 
iiiceis  liis  wife  and  children  after  a  long  abfence,  an  indifference 
proceeding  rather  from  cultom  than  infenfibility,  he  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  claims  eitlier  of  connubial  or  parental  tendernefs ; 
r!ic  little  ftory  1  have  introduced  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  of 
tjie  Naudo'ivcllie  woman  lamenting  her  child,  and  the  immature 
death  of  the  father,  will  elucidate  this  point,  and  enforce  the 
nffertion  much  better  than  the  moft  ftudied  arguments  I  can 
make  lilc  of. 

Acciiftomcd  from  their  youth  to  innumerable  liardlliips,  they 
fuon  become  fupurior  to  a  icnfe  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of 
deatli ;  and  their  fortitude,  implanted  by  nature,  and  nurtured 
by  example,  by  precept  and  accident,  never  experiences  a  mo- 
ment s  allay. 

Though 
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"  Though  flothful  and  inaftive  whilft  their  fiore  of  provifiofi 
remains  unexhaufted,  and  their  foes  are  at  a  diflance,  they  are 
indefatigable  and  perfevering  in  purfuit  of  their  game,  or  in  cir> 
cumvcnting  their  enemies. 

If  they  are  artful  and  defigning,  and  ready  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage, if  they  are  cool  and  deliberate  in  their  councils,  and 
cautious  in  the  extreme  either  of  difcovering  their  fentiments, 
or  of  revealing  a  fecret,  they  might  at  the  fame  time  boaft  of 
pofleffing  qualifications  of  a  more  animated  nature,  of  the  faga- 
cioy  of  a  hound,  the  penetrating  fight  of  a  lynx,  the  cunning  of 
the  fox,  the  agility  of  ^.  bounding  roe,  and  the  unconquerable 
fiercenefs  of  the  tyger. 

In  their  public  characters,  as  forming  part  of  a  community, 
they  poiTefs  an  attachment  for  that  band  to  which  they  belong, 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country.  They  com- 
bine, as  if  the  were  aftuated  only  by  one  foul,  againft  the  ene- 
mies of  their  nation,  and  hanlih  from  their  minds  Qvexy  confi- 
deration  oppofed  to  this. 

They  confult  without  unneceffary  oppofition,  or  without  giv- 
ing way  to  tli£  excitements  of  envy  or  ambition,  on  the  mea- 
fures  neceffary  to  be  purfued  for  the  deftruftion  of  thofe  who 
have  drawn  on  themfelves  their  difpleafure.  No  felfift  views 
ever  influence  their  advice,  or  obftruft  their  confultations.  Nor 
is  it  in  the  power  of  bribes  or  threats  to  diminillx  the  love  they 
bear  their  country. 

The  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  the  welfare  of  their  nation,  is 
4iie  firrt  and  moft  predominat  emotion  of  their  hearts;  and  from 
hence  proceed  in  a  great  meafure  aUtheir  virtues  and  their  vices. 
Actuated  by  by  this,  they  brave  every  danger,  endure  the  moft 
exquiiite  torments,  and  expire  triumphing  in  their  fortitude, 
not  as  a  pcrfonal  qualification,  but  as  a  national  characleriflic. 

From  thefe  a!fo  Row  that  infatiable  ravenge  towards  thofo 
With  whom  they  are  at  war,  and  all  the  confequent  horrors  thac 
difgrace  their  name.  Their  uncultivated  mind,  being  incapable 
of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  an  aclion,  in  oppofition  to  their 
paillons,  which  are  totally  infenfible  to  the  controuls  ofreafou 
or  humanity,  they  know  not  how  to  keep  their  fury  within  any 
bounds,  and  confequently  that  courage  and  refolution,  which 
would  otherwife  do  them  honour,  degenerates  into  a  favage 
ferocity. 

But  this  iTiort  differtation  mud  fufP.ce ;  the  limits  of  my  work 
will  not  permit  me  to  treat  the  fubject  more  copioufiy,  or  to 
purfue  it  with  a  logical  regularity.  The  obiervations  already 
made  by  my  readers  on  the  preceeding  pages,  will,  I  truft,  ren- 
der it  unneceiTary;  as  by  them  they  will  be  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  juft  idea  of  the  people  I  have  been  defcribing  Ex- 
perience teaches,  that  anecdotes,  and  relations  of  particular 
events,  however  trifling  they  might  appear,  enable  us  to  form  a 
tracr  judginent  of  the  m-.inners  and  cullomi  of  :.  people,  and  are 
y  much 
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much  declai-atory  of  their  real  ftate,  than  the  mofl  fludied  snid 
dabotacc  difquiliticn,  without  thefe  aids. 


CHAPTER      XVII. 
Of  their  Language,   H  i  e  r  o  g  l  y- 

P  H  I  C  K  S,      6'^. 

THE  principal  languages  of  the  natives  of  North  America, 
may  be  divided  into  four  clalfes,  as  they  confift  of  fuch 
as  are  made  uie  of  by  the  nations  of  the  Ir©quois  towards  the 
eaftern  parts  of  it,  the  Chiptiways  or  Aigonkins  to-  the  north- 
weft,  the  Naudoweflies  to  the  weft,  and  the  Cheyo^cces,  Ghicka- 
faws,  &c.  to  the  fouth.  One  or  other  of  thefe  four  are  ufed 
by  all  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  parts  that  lie  between  thff 
toaft  of  Labradore  norths  the  Florida  fouth,^  the  Atlantic  ocean 
call,  and,  as  far  as  we  ran  judge  from  the  difcoveries  hitherto 
Blade,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  w^cft. 

But  of  all  thefe,  the  Chipeway  tongue- appears- to  be  the  mofl: 
prevailing;  it  being  held  in  fuch  efteem,  that  the  chiefs  of  eve-. 
ry  tribe,  dwelling  about  the  great  lakes,  or  to  the  weftward  of 
thefe  on- the  banks  of  the  Aliffiffippi,  wit!i  thofe  as  far  fouth  as*, 
the  Ohio,  and  as  far  north  as  Hudi'on's  Bay,  confifting  of  more 
than  thirty  dilFcrent  tribes,,  (peak  this  language  alone  in  their 
councils,  notwithllanding  eachhc\s  a  peculiar  one  of  their  own. 

It  will  probably  in  time  become  univerfal  among  all  the  In-, 
dian  nations,  as  none  of  them  attempt  to  m^ake  excurfions  to 
any  great  diftance,  or  are  confidered  as  qualilied  to  carry  on  any- 
negociation  with  a  diftant  band,  iinlefs  they  have  acquired  the 
Chipeway  tongue. 

At  prefent,  bcfidcs  the  Ghipcways,  to  whcnn  it  is  natural, 
the  Ottawaws,  the  Saukies,  ilic  O-tcagauuiics,  the  Killiftinoes, 
the  Nipcgons,  the  bands  about  Lake  Le  Pleuve,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Algonkins,  or  Gens  de  Terre,  all  converfe  in  it, 
with  feme  little  variation  of  diale(5l,-  but  whether-  it  be  natural 
to  thefe  nations,  or  acquired,  I  was  not  able  to  dil'cover.  I 
am  however  of  opinion  that  rhc  barbarous  and  uncouth  dialeft 
of  the  Winnebagocs,  tl:e  Menom.onics,  and  many  other  tribes, 
will  become  in  time  totally  extinct,  and  this  be  adopted  in  its  ftead. 

The  Chip(^way  tongue  is  not  incumbered  with  any  unnecelfa- 
ry  tones  or  accents,  neither  are  there  any  words  in  it  that  are 
I'uperfluous;  it  is  alfo  eafy  to  pronounce^  and  much  more  co- 
pious than  any  other  Indian  language. 

As  the  Indians  are  unacquainted  with  the  polite  arts,  or  with 
tlie  fcicnccs,  and  as  they  are  alfti  ftrajigcrs  tu  ceremony,  orcom- 

pli^ncnt. 
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plnnent,  they  neither  have  nor  need  an  infinity  dfT^'ords  where- 
with to  embellifli  their  difcourfe.  Plain  andunpolifliedin  theit 
inanners,  they  only  make  ufe  of  fuch  as  fcrve  to  denominate 
the  necefTaries  or  conveniences  of  life,  and  to  exprcfs  their 
wants,  which  in  a  ftate  of  nature  can  be  but  few. 

I  have  annexed  hereto  a  fhort  vocabulary  of  the  Chipchvay 
language,  and  another  of  that  of  the  Naudoweffies,  but  am  not 
able  to  reduce  them  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

The  latter  is  fpoken  in  a  foft  accent,  without  any  guttural 
■founds,  fo  that  it  may  be  learnt  with  facility,  and  is  not  difficult 
either  to  be  pronounced  or  written.  It  is  nearly  as  copious 
and  expreffive  as  the  Chipt^way  tongue,  and  is  the  moil  pre- 
vaili^jg  language  of  any  on  the  weiliern  banks  of  the  MilTiffippij 
being  in  ufe,  according  to  their  account,  among  all  the  nations 
that  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Meffbrie,  and  extend  as  fcr  weft  as 
the  iTiores  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean. 

As  the  Indian's  are  not  acquainted  with  letters,  it  is  very  dif- 
■ficuk  to  convey  with  precifion  the  exaft  found  of  their  words; 
I  have  however  endeavoured  to  v/rite  them  as  near  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  exprclTed,  as  fuch  an  uncertain  mode  will  ad- 
mit of. 

Although  the  Indians  cannot  communicate  their  ideas  by  wri- 
ting, yet  they  form  certain  hieroglyphicks,  which,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  ferve  to  perpetuate  any  extraordinary  tranfaclion,  or  un- 
common event.  Thus  when  they  are  on  their  excurfions,  and 
either  intend  to  proceed,  or  have  been  on  any  remarkable  en- 
terprize,  they  peel  the  bark  from  the  trees  which  lie  in  their 
vvay^  to  give  intelligence  to  thole  parties  that  happen  to  be  at 
a  diftance,  of  the  path  they  muft  purfue  to  overtake  them. 

The  following  inilance  will  convey  a  more  perfed  idea  of  the 
methods  they  make  ufe  of  on  thiii  occafionj-^han  anyexpreflions 
I  can  frame. 

When  I  left  the  Mifliflippi,  and  proceeded  up  the  Chipcway 
River,  in  njy  way  to  Lake  Superior,  as  related  in  my  Journal, 
my  guide,  who  was  a  chief  of  the  Chipcways  that  dwell  on  the 
Ottawaw  Lake,  near  the  heads  of  the  river  we  had  juft  entered, 
fearing  that  fome  parties  of  the  Naudoweffies,  with  whom  his 
nation  are  perpetually  at  war,  might  accidentally  fall  in  with  us, 
and  before  they  were  apprized  of  my  being  in  company,  do  us 
fomemifchief,  he  took  the  following  fteps  : 

He  peeled  the  bark  from  a  large  tree,  near  the  entrance  of  a 
xiver,  and  with  wood-coal,  mixed  with  bear's greafe,  theirufu- 
al  fubftitute  for  ink,  made  in  an  uncouth,  but  expreffive  manner, 
the  iigure  of  the  town  of  the  Ottagaumies.  He  then  formed  to 
the  left  a  man  drelTed  in  skins,  by  which  he  intended  to  rcpre- 
fent  a  Naudowcffie,  with  a  line  drawn  from  his  mouth  to  that 
of  a  deer,  the  fymbol  of  the  Chipev/ays.  After  this  he  depic- 
tured ftill  farther  to  the  left  a  canoe  as  proceeding  up  the  river, 
in  which  he' placed  a  man  fitting  with  a  hat  on;  this  figure  was 
iicfigned  to  reprefcnt  an  Englilhman,  or  myfelf,  and  my  French- 
man 
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jnan  W3S  drawn  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  and 
rowing  the  canoe;  to  thefe  he  added  feveral  other  fignificant 
emblems,  among  which  the  Pipe  of  Peace  appeared  painted  on 
the  prow  of  the  canoe. 

The  meaning  he  intended  to  convey  to  the  Naudowellies,  and 
which  I  doubt  not  appeared  perfeflly  intelligible  to  them,  was, 
that  one  of  theChipeway  chiefs  had  received  a  fpeechfromforae 
Naiidowelfie  chiefs,  at  the  town  of  the  Ottagaumies,  defiring 
him  to  condud  the  Englifhman,  who  had  lately  been  among 
them,  up  the  Chip<iway  river  ;  and  that  they  thereby  required, 
that  the  Cliip^way,  notwithftanding  he  wgs  an  avowed  enemy, 
ihould  not  be  molefted  by  them  on  his  palTage,  as  he  had  the 
care  of  a  perfon  whom  they  efteemed  as  one  of  their  nation. 

Some  authors  have  pretended  that  the  Indians  have  armorial 
bearings-  which  they  blazon  with  great  exadnefs,  and  which 
diftinguiHi  one  nation  from  another ;  but  I  never  could  obferve 
any  other  arms  ajjiong  them  than  the  fymbols  alrea4y  defcribed. 


A  fliort  Vocabulary  of  the  Chipe way 
Language. 

N,  B^  This  people  do  not  make  nfe  either  of 
the  confonants  F  or  V, 


A 

Bag,  flrtobac 
co-pouch 

,  ■  Cafpetawga^i 

A  BOVE       Spiniink 
■^^   Abandon  Packiton 

Barrel 

Owentdwgan 

Beat 

Pakhite 

Admirable         Filavmh 

Bear, 

Mackwali 

Afterwards        Mipidach 
All                     Kokinum 

Bear,  a  young  7  j^^^^^^ 
one            5 

AUvijys              Kokali 

Beaver 

Amik 

Amifs                Napitch 

Beaver's  skin    JpimmiquJ 

Arl'ive               Takuwhin 

Be,  or  to  ht 

i     Tapaie 

Ax                     j^gncwet 

Beard 

Mijchiton 

Al"hes                 Fingoe 

Becaufe 

Mewinch 

Affill:                  Mainnewiik 

Believe 

Tilerimah 

Belly 

Mijhemout 

B 

Black 

Markauts 

Blood 

Mificw 

Ball                   Jlewin 

Body 

Toe 

Bottle 

[  ^ 

Bottle  Shipjggo 

Brother  Neconnis 
Brandy  or  Rum  Scuttawawhak 

Bread  Paboujhigan 

Breech  Mifcoujab 

Breeches  Kipokitie  Kotifah 

Buck  IVaJkeuh 


Canoe 

Call 

Chief,  a 

Carry 

Child  or  ChiU ' 

dren 
Coat 

Cold,  I  am 
Corns  on 
Come  to 
Comrade 
Concerned 
Corn 
Covering,  or 

a  Blanket 
Country 
Courage 
Cup 


Cheman 

Tejheneka<n> 

Okemaw 

Fetou 

'  Bobelojhin 

Capotewian 

Kekalch 

Moppa 

Pemotcha 

JVeechee 

TallemiJJi 

Melomin 

■  IFawbewion 

Endawlawkecn 
Tagwawmijfii 
Olawgan 


Dance 
Dart 
Die,  to 
Dilli 
Dog 
Dead 

Devil  or  evil 
Spirit 


Nemeh 
Shejhikwee 

Nip 

Mackoan 
Alitn 
Neepoo 

>  Matcho-Manitou 


Dog,  a  little?    ., 

one  S  ^^""''* 

Done,  itisdoncS'/^/fl/z 
Do  Tojljltoii 

Doubtlcfs  Qntclatoubah 

Drcfs  thQ  kettle  P  out  w  ah 
Drink  Minlkwah 

Drunken  Quifquiba 

Duck  Chickhip 


Earth 

Eat 

Each 

EnglilTi 

Enough 


Aiihwm 

Owijfms 

Papigik 

Sagaunofb 

Mimilic 


Equal,  or  alike  Tawbifcouch 
Efteem  Nawpetelimaw 

Eyes  ■  Wi/kinkhk 


Faft 

Fall 

Far  ofF 

Fat 

Friend ' 

Father 

Few,  or  little 

Fatigued 

Field  fown 

Fire 

Fire,  to  ftrike 

Find 

FilTr 

Fork 

Formerly 

Fort 

Forward 

French 

Fi^eze,  to 

Freezes  hard 

Full 

Fuzce  or  Gun 


Waliehic 

Ponkijin 

Watjmv 

Pimmitee 

Niconnls 

Noofah 

Maungis 

Taukwifft 

Kittegaumic 

Sciitta 

Sciitecke 

Nantouna'wmv 

Kickon 

Najjmvokwot 

Pirwego 

IVakaigon 

Nopmvink 

Neclitegoojb 

Kiffln 

Kiffin  Magat 

Moufkinet 

PafieJJlgan 


Kitchi  Manitou 


God,    or  the" 
Great  Spirit 
Go  by  water      Pimmijcaw 
Girl  Jechvajfm 

Give  Milla^v 

Glafs,  a  mirror  Wawbyrao 
Good  Cawl^ch 

Good  for  no- 7  .^  ,      . 
thing  j  ^'^'''^ 

Govern  TiharunarAf 

Geyijral, 


lander  C  e-' 


General, 
Command 
inCh 

Grapes 

Great 

Greedy 

Guts 


Hare 

Heart 

Hate 

Half 

Hair,  human 

Hair  of  beafts 

Handfome 

Have 

Head 

Heaven 

Herb 

Here 

Hidden 

Home 

}Ionour 

Hot 

How 

rio^v  many 

Hunt 

Hut,  or  Houfe 


I 

tchi  Okimaw 
uganijJj 

Shoamin 
Manatou 
SawjVnvkiJJi 
Ol-wbijh 

H 

JFawpoos 
Micliewah 
Shingaurhmw 
Nmvbal 

Pewal 

Canoginn! 

Tandaulaw 

Oiijlecouan 

Speminkahvin 

Meja/k 

/iconda 

Kemouch 

Entayent 

Miickawakm 

Jkejljotta 

Tawne 

Tawnemilik 

Kewa[fa 

Wiii-lVaum 


Indians  Ifjjinawhah 

?-ron  Pewawbick 

J  Hand  Minis 

Jiiimediately  IVehatch 

Indian  Corn  Mittawmin 

Intircly  Nawpitch 

Impol'l^r  MawlfiwtiJJle 
Taw  nee  ado 

K 

Kettle  AcUkons 

King,  orwief  0,\:(?!Krtw 
Keep  Gaivwcrimaiv 

Knife  JMockcmaa 
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Knife  that  is 

crooked 
Know 


Lake 

Laugh 

Lazy 

Lame 

Leave 

Letter 

Life 

Love 

Long  flnce 


Cootawgan 
Thicker  emaw 


Kit  chigatv  mink 

Fa-wpi 

Kittimi 

Kikekate 

Fockiton 

Mawjignaugou 

l<!'oncInnmvin 

Saiikie 

ShawfJ.na     . 


Land  Carriage  Cappnta'.vgon 
Lofc  PadilaugiiS 

Lie  dov/n  TFelpeiU'm' 

Little  JVaiibclheen 


M 


Meat 
Much 
Man 

March,  to  go 
Marry 
Medicine 
Merchandize 
Moon 

Mortar    to  ^ 
pound  in  ^ 
Male 
Milh-efs 


IFeas 

Nibbilaw 

jUiJJinape 

Pimmoujfis 

iree^vin 

Mafklkic 

AUikochigon 

Debicut 

Pontawgon 

Nape 
Ncrcmoujtn 


Needle 
Near 
Nation 
Never 
Night 
No 
Nofc 
Nothing 
Not  yet 
Not  at  a 
Nought  _ 
for  nothing 


N 

Shmvbonkiii 
Pewitch 
Jrinee 
Cawikkaw 

Dcbicot 

Kaw 

Toch 

Kakego 

Kawnilfchi 

Kdnutch 


ood 


}M. 


Hat  at 


gid 


Old 

KamveJJjiiis 

Otter 

Nikkik 

Other 

Cvutack 

Pipe  Poagau 

Part,  what  part  Tawnapee 
Play  Packeigo 

Powder,  gun,  7  „• 

or  dull        5 
Peace,  to  make  PecacoticI^ 
yray  'I'awlaimia 

Proper  Sawjega 

Prefcntly  Wabatch 

Penuifula"*         Minnijfm 


Quick 


Regard 

Red 

Refolve 

Relation 

Rcfpea: 

Rain 

Robe 

River 

Run,  to 


Kcnotcli 


R 


IFawhevio 
Mijcow 
Tibelindon 
T(W\vema'\v 
Tawbawmica 
Kiinmcwan 
Ockolaw 
Si  [' pirn 
,  Fitchcbot 


Sad  TalmiJJle 

Sail  Pfiiiijcaw 

Sack,  or  Bag     Majkimot 
Sea.,  or  large  ?  Jgankitchigaw- 

Lake  J      mink 

Shoes  Maukiffin 

Ship, or  large")  ^. 
■  Canoe  5^'' 
Sorry  NijcttiJJle 

Spirit  Mmitcu 

Spoon  Michvm 


itchi  Che^nan 
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Star 

jSlank 

Steal 

Kemaiitin 

Stockings 

Mittaus 

Strong 

MaPAaim'ih 

Sturgeon 

Lmvmack 

Sun 

Kljfis 

Sword 

Slmaunan 

Surprizing 

Etwah,  Etwah 

See  . 

JVawhemo 

Since 

McLpcdoh 

Shire 

Fapavtfkwi'att 

Slave 

Wackan 

,  Sleep 

Nippee 

Sit  down 

Mintepin 

Take 

Eraawyiah 

Teeth 

Tibbit 

That 

Mawba7i 

There 

JVatfaudebi 

This 

Maundah 

Truly 

Kikit 

Together 

■  Mawmawwee 

Tobacco 

Semau 

Tongue 

Outon 

Tired 

Tawkonfie 

Too  little 

OJaiimmangis 

Too  much 

OJJaunS 

Thank  you 

Megwdtch 

To-morrow 

JVawbunk 

To-morrow 
the  day  aftei 

>  Oufwawbimk 

w 


Warriors 

Water 

War 

Way 
Well  then ! 


Semaugaiiaujh 

Ncbbi 

Nantaubaiiknv 
A'Uckon 
Taumeniah ! 


What  is  that?  JVawwewin^. 
What  now?       Qjiagonie'^ 
WherjCi:;  Tmnippi 

Where  Tall 

W'hite  Wai^be 

Who  is  there  ?^"^^''"^'   ^^^- 


Wind 


bah  ? 

Lout  in 


Win.tpj: 
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Winter 

'Pepoun 

Woman 

Jckwee 

Wood 

Mittic 

Wolf 

Mawhingon 

Y 

Yefterday 
Yet 
Young 
Yellow 

Petchilawgo 
Minneyvatch 
WifconekiJJl 
Wazzo. 

The  Numerical  Terms  of  the  Chipeways, 


One 
Two 

Three 
Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten  - 

Eleven 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 


Vajhik 

Ninch 

Niffou 

Neau 

Naran 

NingoutwaJJbtt 

NmcImvaJJhii 

NiJJowaJfoK, 

ShojigaJJou 

Mittaiijjou. 

MittauJJou  PJJJjik 

Ninchtawnaw 

JViJJbu  Mittawnaw 

Neau  Mittawimv 


Fifty 
Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

Flundred 


Nafan  Mittawnaw 
C  NingoutwaJJou  Mit- 
\      tawnaw 
C  Ninchowajfou    Alk" 
^     tmvnaw 
C  NiJfoTValfou  Mitta%-- 
(_      naw 

<Shoiiga[[ou  Mittmv- 
(_     naw 

5  MittauJJou  Mittaw- 
\     naw 


^^^""'"■^  I  Joii  Mittawnaw. 


A  Short  VOCABULARY  of  the  Naudo- 
weflie  Language. 


Axe 

A 

Jjlopaw 

Child, 
Child, 
Come 

a  Male    mchoakfch 
a  Female   Ifhacheekjeh 
here          jiccooymiyors 

B 

D 

Beaver 
Buffalo, 
Bad 
Broach 
Bear,  a 

Chawbah 

Tawtongo 
Shejah 
Muzahootoo 
Wahkonfiejah 

Dead 
Deer 
Dog 

Neg7'J7.7 

Tohivjoh 

ShunguJIj 

E 

C 

Eat 
Ears 

Echawmcnaw 
Nookah 

Canoe 
Cold 

IVaahtoh 

Mechuetah 

Eves 
E'vil 

Efljtike 

Shejah 

/ 

Fire 

[ 
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F 

Moon 

Owceh 

Mouth 

Eeh 

Fi,re 

Paahtali 

Medal 

Mtczah  Otah 

Fathef 

Otah 

'Mine 

J^'Uwah 

frenchman 

Ncehteegufh 

Milk 

Etfawbuh 

Falls  of  Water  Owch  Menah 

friend 

Kitchiwah 

N 

G 

No 

Beynh 

Near 

Jeejlimw 

Good- 

Wojltah 

Give 

Jcccoyeh 

o 

Go  away 

Jccoowab 

God,   or  the  »  „^  ,  „ 

Great  Spirit  i^^-^^'"^ 

Oh! 

Hopinijalile ! 

Goii 

jv:  uzah  JVakon 

Great 

Tonga 

P 

Gold 

Muzaham 

Pipe 

Shanuapaw 

H 

Pipe  of  Pea 

_  Shanuapaw  IVa 
"■^      kon 

Hear 

Nooki/Jjon 

Horfe 

SImetongo 

R 

Home,  or  do 

mertic 

>  Skuald 
Teebee 

Rain 

Owah  MeneJt 

Houfe 

Ring 

Muzanichupah 

Heaven 

Wojljta  Tehee 

Round 

Chupah 

s 

Shawcah 
Menis  Oneali 
EfJjtaw  "^ 

Iron 
ij  or  mc 

I 

Muzak 
Meoh 

Smoke 
Salt  Water 
Sec,  to 

Sleep 

EJljteemo 

K 

Snake 

OtniiJJjca-iV 

Sun 

Paahtah 

King,  or  Chief  Otah                    1 

Spirit 

Haakon 

Kill 

Negiijbtaugaiv 

Spirituous  Li 
quors 

'^MenQhlVahn 

L 

Snow 

Sinnee 

Surprizing 

Hopiniayara 

Little 

Jcjlln 

Silver 

^hizaham 

Long 

'longooin 

Lake 

Toitgo  Meneh 

T 

iove 

Ehwalimcah 

Tobacco 

ShawjalfiW 

M 

Talk 

Owchchiii 

Tree 

Ochaw 

Much 

Otah 

There 

DachJ 

More 

Otenaw 

Woman 
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w 


Wonran  •  IFlnnokcjah 

Wonderful        Hopini^are 
Water  Meneh 

What  Taw  go 

Who  is  there?  Tawgodarhc  2 
Wicked  Heyahatchta 


Y 


You  Chse 

Yoiihg  •  HaM'panuia-iV 

You  are  good  Wnjltali  Chee 
You  are  a  ^'pixiilVakm  Ch:e 
You  are  my  7  IVaptah  Kitchi- 
good  Friend  3      wah  Chee 
No  Good  Hc'jab  fVoJljtah. 


The  Numerical  Terms  of  the  Naudoiveffies^ 


One 
'I' wo 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

^e\Qn 

Eight 

Nine 

Teti 

Eleven 
Twenty 
Thirty 


IFoncJww 
Nfiomf>aw 
Tawmonee 
Toboh 
Sawhuttes 
Shcrwco 
Sliawcopee 
Shahiiidohin 
Nehochiingmiong 
l-Fegnchu  ngcmnng 
"X  U^egdclmnganong 
3      Wonclimv 
I  Wegochunganong 
5      Noompaw 
7  Wegochunganong 
V      Tawinonce 


Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 


1  IVegochitnganong. 

3       Toboh 

1  Wegochunganong 

3      Sawbuttee 

7  Wegochunganong 

3       Shawco 

7  Wegochunganong 

3      Shawcopee 


ochimganong 
Shahindbhin 
frochunganong 
hochiinzancnx 
Opohng 

Ihoufand  j  ^'%f^'^ff'''''^ 


Ninety 
Hundred 


S      Sh 

i  Wegoc 
3      Nd 


\ 


To  thjs  iTiort  vocabulary  of  the  NaudowcfUc  language,  I  fliaR 
rvdjoina  fpecinjcn  of  the  manner  in  which  they  unite  their  words. 
1  have  chol'en  for  this  purpofe  a  Aort  long,  which  they  fing, 
with  ibms  kind  of  melody,  though  not  with  any  appearance  o£ 
poetical  mcafure,  when  they  fet  out  on  their  hunting  expcditi-' 
ons :  and  have  given  as  near  a  tranflation  as  the  difference  of 
the  idioms  will  permit. 

AleOh  accoowah  eJJjta'rv  paatah  neguf].)to')\'gnw  JJjejah  menah.  Tonga- 
Wakonmeoh  •wafljta,  paataJi  accoowah.  Hoplnijaliie  owech  accob;jCe 
meoh,  woJJjta  patah  otoh  tohinjoh  meoh  tethce. 

I  will  rife  before  the  fun,  and  afccnd  yonder  hill,  to  fee  t\m^ 
new  light  chafe  away  the  vapours,    and    difpcrfe  the  clouds. 
Great  Spirit  give  me  fucccfs--.     Ajid  when  the  fun  is  gone,  lend 
jne,  oh  moon,  light  fufficicnt  to  guide  me  with  fafety  back  to 
jny  tent  ioaueu  with  decri 
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CHAPTER      XVIir. 

Of  the  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles, 
and  Insects,  %vhich  are  found  in  the  mte^ 
rior  Parts  of  North  America. 


OF  thefe  I  lIKall,  in  the  firft  place,  give  a  catalogue,  and 
afterwards  a  defcription  of  ftich  only  as  are  either  pecu- 
liar to  this  country,  or  which  difF6r  in  fome  material  point  from 
thofe  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  realms. 


OF    THE     BEASTS. 

The  Tyger,  the  Bear,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Dogs,  the  Cat  of  the 
Mountain,  the  Wild  Cat,  the  Buffalo,  the  Deer,  the  Elk,  the 
Moofe,  the  Carrabou,  the  Carcajou,  the  Skunk,  the  Porcu- 
pine, the  Hedge-hog,  the  Wood-chuck,  the  Raccoon,  the  Mar- 
ten, the  Fifhcr,  the  Mttskquaw,  Squirrels,  Hares,  Rabbits,  the 
Mole,  the  Weezcl,  the  Moufe,  tl^e  Dormoufe,  the  Beaver,  the 
Otter,  the  Mink,  and  Bats. 

The  TYGER.  The  Tyger  of  America  refembles  in 
iliape  thofe  of  Africa  and  Alia,  but  is  confiderably  fmaller. 
Nor  docs  it  appear  to  be  {o  fierce  and  ravenous  as  they  are. 
The  colour  of  it  is  a  darkilli  fallow,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from 
fpots.  I  faw  one  on  an  ifland  in  the  Chipcway-River,  of  which 
I  had  a  very  good  view,  as  it  was  at  no  great  diliance  from  me. 
It  fat  up  on  its  hinder  parts  like  a  dog;  and  did  not  fcem  either 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  our  approach,  or  to  difcover  any  raven- 
ous inclinations.  It  is  however  v&ry  feldom  to  be  met  v/ith  iu 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  BEAR.  Bears  are  very  numerous  on  this  continent, 
but  more  particularly  fo  in  the  northern  parts  of  it,  and  con- 
tribute to  funjilTi  both  food  and  beds  for  almofl  every  Indian 
nation.  Thofc  of  America  differ  in  many  refpefts  from  thofe 
either  of  Greenland  or  RufTia,  they  being  not  only  fomewhat 
^nailer,  but  timorous  and  inofFenfive,  unleli  they  are  pinched 
by  hunger,  or  fmarting  from  a  woimd.  The  fight  of  a  man 
terrifies  them;  and  a  dog  will  put  fcveral  to  liight.  They  arc 
extremely  fond  of  grapes,  and  will  climb  to  the  top  of  the  high- 
ell  trees  in  queft  of  them.  This  kind  of  food  renders  their  llelli 
exccllively  rich  and  finely  flavoured,-  and  it  is  confcquently  pre- 
ferred 
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ferrcd  by  the  Indians  and  traders  to  that  of  any  other  anhiiaT, 
The  fat  is  very  white,  and  bcfides  being  Avcet  and  wholeforae 
is  pofTelTed  of  one  valuable  quality,  which  is,  that  it  never 
cloys.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  conftantly  anoint  them- 
felves  with  it,  and  to  its  efficacy  they  in  a  great  meauire  owe 
their  agility.  The  fcalbn  for  hunting  the  bear  is  during  the 
winter;  when  they  take  up  their  abode  in  hollow  trees,  or  make 
themfeivcs  dens  in  the  roots  of  thofe  that  are  blown  down,  the 
entrance  of  which  they  flop  up  with  branches  of  fir  that  lie 
fcattered  about.  From  thefe  retreats  it  is  faid  they  llir  not 
whilfl  the  weather  continues  fevere,  and  as  it  is  well  knowa 
that  they  do  not  provide  themfelves  with  food,  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  enabled  by  nature  to  fubfill  for  fome  months  with- 
out, and  during  this  time  to  continue  of  the  fame  bulk. 

The  WOLF.  The  wolves  of  North  America  are  much 
lefs  than  thofe  which  arc  mei;  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  have,  however,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  their  fpecics, 
a  wildnels  in  their  looks,  and  a  fiercenefs  in  their  eyesj  not- 
"withftanding  which,  they  are  far  from  being  fo  ravenous  as  the 
European  wolves,  nor  will  they  ever  attack  a  man,  except  they 
have  accidentally  fed  on  the  fleili  of  thofe  ilain  in  battle.  When 
they  herd  together,  as  they  often  do  in  the  winter,  they  make 
a  hideous  and  terrible  nolle,  in  thefe  parts  there  are  two  kinds; 
one  of  which  is  of  a  fallow  colour,  the  othev  of  a  dun,  incliii- 
ing  to  a  black. 

The   FOX.      There  arc  two  forts  of  foxes  in  North  Ame-   • 
rica,  which  differ  only  in  their  colour,  one  being  of  a  reddilh 
brown,  the  other  of  a  grey ;  thofe  of  the  latter  kind  that  are 
found  near  th.e  river  Mifliffippi,  arc  extremely  beautiful,  their 
hair  being  of  a  fine  filvev  grey. 

DOGS.  The  dogs  employed  by  the  Indians  in.  hunting 
appear  to  be  all  of  the  fame  fpecies;  they  carry  their  cars  erecl, 
and  greatly  reiemble  a  wolf  about  the  head.  They  arc  exceed- 
ingly ufeful  to  them  in  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  will  attacl; 
the  liercel!:  of  the  game  they  are  in  purfuitof.  They  are  alfo 
remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  their  matters;  but  being  ill  fed 
by  them,  are  very  troublefome  in  thgir  huts  or  tents-. 

The  C  A  T  of  the  Mountain.  This  creature  is  in  ftape 
like  a  cat,  only  much  larger.  The  hair  or  fur  refembles  alfo  the 
skin  of  that  domcltic  aniiiial;  the  colour  however  differs,  for 
the  former  is  of  a  reddilli  or  orange  call,  but  grows  lighter 
near  the  belly.  The  whole  skin  is  beautified  with  black  Ipots 
of  different  figures,  of  which  tJiofe  on  the  back  are  long,  and 
tliofe  on  the  lower  parts  round.  On  the  cars  there  are  black 
{■rip'js.  This  creature  is  nearly  as  fierce  as  a  leopard,  but  will4|l 
Icldoin  attack  a  man. 

The  Ji  U  F  F  A  L  O.  This  beaft,  of  which  there  are 
w.iiazing  numbers  in  chcic  parts,  is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  iliort 
black  horns,  with  a  large  beard  urider  his  chin,  and  his  head  is 
io  full  of  hair,    that   it  falls  over  his  eyes,  and  gives  him  a 


frightful  look.  There  is  a  bunch  on  his  back  which  begins  at 
the  haunches,  and  tncreafing  gradually  to  the  iTiouldcrs,  reaches 
on  to  the  neck.  Both  this  excrefcence  and  its  whole  body  are 
covered  with  long  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  a  dun  or  moufe  co- 
lour, which  is  exceedingly  valuable,  efpecially  that  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body.  Its  head  is  larger  than  a  bull's,  with  a  ver/ 
iTiort  neck  ;  the  breafl  is  broad,  and  the  body  decreafes  towards 
the  buttocks.  Thefe  creatures  will  run  away  at  the  fight  of  a 
man,  and  a  whole  herd  will  make  off  when  they  perceive  a  fin- 
gle  dog.  The  flcA  of  the  buffalo  is  excellent  food,  its  bids 
extremely  ufeful,  and  the  hair  very  proper  for  the  manufadure 
of  various  articles. 

The  DEER.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  deer  in  North 
^^merica,  and  thefe  are  higher  and  of  a  flimmer  make  than  thofe 
in  Europe.  Their  iTiape  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  European, 
their  colour  of  a  deep  fallow,  and  their  horns  very  large  and 
branching.  This  bead  is  the  fwiftefl;  on  the  American  plains, 
and  they  herd  together  as  thoy  do  in  other  countries. 

The  ELK  greatly  exceeds  the  deer  in  fize,  being  in  bulk 
equal  to  a  horfe.  Its  body  is  iTiapcd  like  that  of  a  deer,  only 
its  tail  is  remarkably  lliort,  being  not  more  than  three  ir.ch.c:: 
long.  The  colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  grey,  and  not  unlike 
that  of  a  camel,  but  of  a  more  reddilli  caft,  is  nearly  three 
inches  in  length,  and  as  coarfe  as  that  of  a  horfe.  The  horns 
of  this  creature  grov/  to  a  prodigious  fize,  extending  Co  wide 
that  two  or  three  perfons  might  fit  between  them  at  the  fame 
time.  They  are  not  forked  like  thofe  of  a  deer,  but  have  all 
their  teeth  or  branches  on  the  cuter  edge.  Nor  does  the  forn;. 
of  thofe  of  the  elkrcfembie  a  dcer'S,  tiic  former  being  fiat,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  whereas  the  latter  are  round  awl  con- 
fiderably  narrower.  1  hey  iTied  their  horns  every  year  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  by  Auguft  the  new  ones  are  nearly  ar- 
rived at  their  full  groivth.  Notwirhl^anding  their  fi^c,  and  ths 
means  of  defence  nature  has  furnilnca  them  with,  they  are  ai 
timorous  as  a  deer.  Their  skin  is  very  ufeful,  and  will  drcfi 
as  well  as  that  of  a  buck.  They  feed  on  grafs  in  the  fummcr, 
and  on  mofs  or  buds  in  the  winter. 

The  JNIOOSE  is  nearly  about  the  fize  of  the  elk,  and  the 
horns  of  it  are  almofl  as  enormous  as  that  amimal's ;  the  llcin 
ot  them  ho\vever  are  n.ot  quite  fo  wide,  and  they  branch  oa 
both  fides  like  thofe  of  a  deer.  This  creature  alfo  Ihcds  theni 
every  year.  Though  its  hinder  parts  arevery  broad,  its  ^14  is  not 
above  an  inch  long.  Tt  has  feet  and  legs  like  a  came! ;  its 
head  is  about  two  feet  long,  its  upper  lip  much  larger  tlian  the 
under,  and  the  nofirils  of  it  are  fo  wide  that  a  man  might  thruil: 
his  hand  into  them  a  confiderable  way.  The  hair'  of  the  moofe 
is  light  grey,  mixed  v\ich  a  blackilli  red.  It  is  very  elaftic,  for 
though  it  be  beaten  ever  fo  long,  it  wiil  retain  its  originaj 
Ihape.  The  flefft  is  exceeding  good  food,  eafy  of  digclHon,. 
a;ij  very  noui'iiliing.     The  nofe,  or  upper  lip,  which  is  large 
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and  loofe  from  the  giims,  is  eflcemcd  a  great  delicaq%  being  of 
a  firm  confiflence,  between  manow»and  griftle,  and  Avhen  pro- 
perly drefTed,  affords  a  rich  and  luicious  dilli.  Its  hide  is  very 
proper  for  leather,  being  thick  and  llrong,  yet  foft  and  pliably. 
The  pace  of  this  creature  is  always  a  trot,  which  is  fo  expediti- 
ous, that  it  is  exceeded  in  fwiftnefs  but  by  few  of  its  fellow 
inhabitants  of  thefe  woods.  It  is  generally  found  in  theforefts, 
where  it  feeds  on  mofs  and  buds.  Though  this  creature  is  of 
the  deer  kind,  it  never  herds  as  thofe  do.  Mofl  authors  con- 
found it  with  the  elk,  deer,  or  carrabou,  but  it  is  a  fpecics  to- 
tally different,  as  might  be  difcovcred  by  attending  to  the  de- 
fcription  I  have  given  of  each. 

The  CARRABOU.  This  bcafl  is  not  near  fo  tall  as  the 
moofc,  however  it  is  fomethiirg  like  it  in  Ihape,  only  rather 
more  heavy,  an?d  inclining  to  the  form  of  the  afs.  i-he  horns 
of  it  are  not  flat  as  thofe  of  the  elk  are,  but  round  like  thofe 
of  the  deer,-  they  alfo  meet  nearer  together  at  the  extremities, 
and  bend  more  over  the  face,  tha?j  cither  thofe  of  the  elk  or 
ijioofc.  It  partakes  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  deer,  and  is  with 
difficulty  overtaken  by  its  purfuers.  The  l^elTi  of  it  likewife  is 
equally  as  good,  the  tongue  particularly  is  in  high  eileem.  The 
skin  being  fmooth  and  free  from  veins,  is  as  valuable  aslliamoy* 
The  CARCAJOU.  This  creature,  which  is  of  the  cat  kind. 
Is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  preceding  four  fpecies  of  beafls.  He 
cither  comes  upon  them  from  fome  concealment  unpcrceived,  . 
or  climbs  up  into  a  tree^  and  taking  his  lUtion  on  Ibme  of  the 
branches,  waits  till  one  of  them,  driven  by  an  extreme  of  heat 
or  cold,  takes  llielter  under  it;  when  he  faftens  upon  his  neck, 
and  opening  the  jugular  vcin,*foon  brings  his  prey  to  theground. 
This  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  his  long  tail,  with  which  he  en- 
circles the  body  of  his  adverfary,-  and  the  only  means  they  have 
to  iliun  ti'icir  fate,  is  by  flying  immediately  to  the  water;  by  this 
method,  as  the  carcajou  has  a  great  dillike  to  that  clement,  he 
is  fomctimes  got  ridof  before  he  can  efFctl:  his  purpofe. 

The  SKUNK.  This  is  the  mod  extraordinary  animal  that 
the  American  woods  produce.  It  is  rather  lefs  than  a  pole-cat, 
and  of  the  fame  fpecics,-  it  is  therefore  often  .millaken  for  that 
creature,  but  it  is  very  different  from  it  in  many  points.  Its 
hair  is  long  and  fliining,  variegated  with  large  black  and  v/hite 
fpots,  the  former  mollly  on  the  iTiouldcrs  and  rump;  its  tail  is 
very  bulliy,  like  that  of  the  fox,  part  black,  aud  part  white, 
like  its  body;  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods  and  hedges;^  but  its 
extraordinary  powers  are  only  fhewn  when  it  is  purfued.  As 
foon  as  he  finds  himfcif  in  danger  he  ejeds,  to  a  great  diitancc 
from  behind,  a.lmall  flrcam  of  water,  of  fo  fubtilc  a  nature, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  fo  powerful  a  fmell,  that  the  air  is  taint- 
ed with  it  for  half  a  mile  in  circumfcicnce ;  and  his  purfuers, 
■i\*hether  men  or  dogs,  being  almoil  ruffocatcd  with  the  flench, 
ayephliged  to  gi\'e  over  the  purfuit.  On  this  account  he  is 
c^'llcd  by  the  French;  Eofant  du  Di;'.bic,  the  Child bf  thcDeviU 
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or  Bete  Piiante,  the  Stinking  Beaft.  It  is  almoft  impolTibie  to 
defcribe.the  noirome  cffct]*  of  the  liquid  with  which  this  crea- 
ture is  fiipplied  by  nature  for.  ks  defence.  If  a  drop  of  it  falls 
on  your  cloaths,  they  arc  rendered  fo  difagreeable  that  it  is 
impoflible  ever  after  to  wear  them;  or  if  any  of  it  enters  your 
eyelids,  the  pain  becomes  intolerable  for  a  long  time,  and  per- 
haps at  lall  you  lofeyour  fight.  The  fmellof  the  skunk,  though 
thus  to  be  dreaded,  is  not  like  that  of  a  putrid  carcafc,  but  a 
ftrong  foetid  effluvia  of  musk,  which  difpleafes  rather  from  its 
penetrating  power  than  from  its  naufeoufnefs.  It  is  notwith- 
Handing  confidered  as  conducive  to  clear  the  head,  and  to  raife 
the  fpirits.  This  water  is  fuppofed  by  naturalifts  to  be  its  urine  - 
but  I  have  diflefted  many  of  them  that  I  have  fhot,  and  have 
found  within  their  bodies,  near  the  urinal  vcfTel,  a  fmaU'recep- 
tacle  of  water,  totally  diftinft  from  the  bladder  which  containe^i 
the  urine,  and  from  which  alone  I  am  fatistiedthe  horrid  flench 
proceeds.  After  having  taken  out  with  great  care  the  bag  where- 
in this  water  is  lodged,  I  have  frequently  fed  on  them,  and 
have  found  them  very  fweet  and  good;  but  one  drop  emitted 
tuints  not  only  the  carcafe,  but  the  whole  houfe,  and  renders 
every  kind  of  provifions,  that  are  in  it,  unfit  for  ufe.  With 
great  juftice  therefore  do  the  French  give  it  fuch  a  diabolical 
name. 
•  The  PORCUPINE.  The  body  of  an  American  porcupine  is 
in  bulk  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  dog,  but  it  is  both  iTiorter  in 
length,  and  not  fo  high  from  the  ground,  K  varies  very  much 
from thofe.of  other  countries  both  in  its  lliape  and  the  length  of 
its  quills.  The  former  is  like  that  of  a  fox,  except  the  head, 
which  is  not  fo  fharp  and  long,  but  refembles  more  that  of  a 
rabbit.  Its  body  is  covered  with  hair  of  a  dark  brown,  about 
four  inches  long,  great  part  of  which  are  the  thicknefs  of  a 
ftraw,  and  are  termed  its  quills.  Thefe  are  white,  with  black 
points,  hollow,  and  very  flrong,  efpecially  thofe  that  grow  on 
the  back.  The  quills  ferve  this  creature  for  olfenfive  and  de- 
fenlive  weapons,  which  he  darts  at  his  enemies,  and  if  they 
pierce  the  tielTx  in  the  leafl  degree,  they  will  fink  quite  into  it, 
and  are  not  to  be  extraded  without  incifion.  The  Indians  ufc 
them  for  boring  their  ears  and  nofes,  to  infert  their  pendant?, 
and  alfo  by  way  of  ornament  to  their  ftockings,  hair,  &c.  bc- 
lides  which  they  greatly  efleem  the  flelTi. 

The  WOOD  CHUCK  is  a  ground  animal  of  the  fur  kind, 
about  the  fize  of  a  martin,  being  nearly  fifteen  inches  long;  its 
body  however  is  rounder,  and  his  legs  fhortcr;  the  fore-paws 
of  it  are  broad,  and  conflrufted  forthepurpofe  of  digging  holes 
in  the  ground,  where  it  burrows  like  a  rabit;  its  tur  is  of  a 
grey  colour,  on  the  reddiiTi  cafl,  and  its  fielTi  tolerable  food. 
The  RACOON  is  fomewhat  lefs  in  fize  than  a  beaver,  and  its 
feet  and  legs  are  like  thole  of  that  creature,  but  ftiort  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  body,  which  refembles  that  of  a  badger.  The 
ihapc  of  its  head  is  much  like  a  l"o.%'?,  only  thg  ears  arc  l}i9rtcr^ 
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more  round  and  naked;  and  its  hair  is  alfo  fimilar  to  that  am- 
mal's,  being  thick,  long,  (oft,  and*  black  at  the  ends.  On  its 
face'there  is  a  broad  ftripe  that  runs  acrofs  it,  and  includes  the 
eyes,  which  are  large.  Its  muzzle  is  black,  and  at  the  end 
roundillilike  that  of  a  do^,-  the  teeth  are  alfo  fimilar  tothofeof 
a  dog  in  number  and  Ihape,-  the  tail  is  long  and  round,  with  an- 
nular Ibipes  on  it  like  thofe  of  a  cat;  the  feet  have  five  long 
llender  toes,  armed  with  iTiarp  claws,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
climb  up  trees  like  a  monkey,  and  to  run  to  the  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  boughs.  It  makes  ufe  of  its  fore  feet,  in  the  man- 
ner of  hands,  and  feeds  iticlf  with  them.  The  flelTiof  this  crea- 
ture is  very  good  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oftober, 
when  fruit  and  nuts,  on  which  it  likes  to  feed,  are  plenty. 

The  MARTIN  is  jather  larger  than  a  fquirrel,  and  fome- 
♦rhat  of  the  fame  make,-  its  legs  and  claws  however  arc  confi- 
derably  lliorter.  Its  ears  arc  iliort,  broad,  and  roundiili,  and 
its  eyes  iTiine  in  the  night  like  thofe  of  a  cat.  The  whole  body 
is  covered  with  fur  of  a  brownilTi  fallow  colour,  and  there  are 
fome  in  the  more  northern  parts  which  are  black,-  the  skins  of 
the  latter  are  of  much  greater  value  than  the  others.  The  tail 
is  covered  with  long  hair,  which  makes  ir  appear  thicker  than 
it  really  is.  Its  flelTi  is  fometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  in  any  great 
cfteem. 

The  iVlUSQUASH,  or  MUSK-RAT,  is  fo  termed  for  ths 
exqulfite  musk  which  it  affords.  It  appears  to  be  a  diminutive 
of  the  beaver,  being  endowed  with  all  the  properties  of  that 
fagacious  animal,  and  wants  nothing  but  fizeandftrength,  beiijg 
not  much  bigger  than  a  large  rat  of  the  Norway  breed,  to  rival 
the  creature  it  fo  much  rcfembles.  Was  it  not  for  its  tail, 
which  is  cxaflly  the  ("ame  as  that  of  an  European  rat,  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  their  bodies  is  lb  much  alike,  efpccialiy  the  head,  that- 
it  might  be  taken  for  a  fmall  beaver.  Like  that  creature  it  builds 
itfelf  a  cabbin,  but  of  a  lefs  perfeft  conftruclion,  and  takes  up 
its  abode  near  the  fide  of  Tome  piece  of  water.  In  the  fpving 
they  leave  their  retreats,  and  in  pairs  fubfill  on  leaves  androots 
till  the  iummer  comes  on,  when  they  feed  on  ftrawberries,  raf- 
berries,  and  fuch  other  fruits  as  they  can  reach.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  v/inter  they  feparatc,  when  each  takes  up  its  lodging 
apart  by  itfelf  in  fome  hollov/  of  a  tree,  where  they  remain 
quite  unprovided  with  food,  and  there  is  the  greateil  reafon  to 
believe,  fubfiil  without  any  till  the  return  of  fpring. 

SQUIRRELS.  There  are  five  forts  of  fquirrels  in  America; 
the  red,  the  grey,  the  black,  the  variegated,  and  the  flying. 
The  two  former  are  cxaftly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Europe;  the 
black  are  fomcwhat  larger,  anddifFcr  from  them  only  in  colour; 
the  variegated  alio  refemble  them  in  Ihapc  and  figure,  but  arc 
very  beautiful,  being  finely  Ibiped  with  white  or  grey,  and 
fometimus  with  red  and  black.  The  American  flying  fquirrel  ii  . 
much  lefs  than  the  European,  being  not  above  five  inches  long, 
and  o]^a  rulTet  gney  or  aA  colou;-  on  ilv:  back^  and  white  on  the 
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under  parts.  It  has  black  prominent  eyes,  like  thofe  of  tfee 
moufe,  with  a  long  flat  broad  tail.  By  a  membrane  on  each 
fide  which  reaches  from  its  fore  to  its  hind  legs,  this  creature 
is  enabled  to  leap  from  one  tree  to  another,  even  if  they  ftand 
a  confiderable  diftance  apart ;  this  loofe  skin,  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  ftretch  out  like  a  fail,  and  by  which  it  is  buoyed  up,  is 
about  two  inches  broad,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine  hair  or  down. 
It  feeds  upon  the  fame  provifions  as  the  others,  and  is  eafily 
tamed. 

The  BEAVER.  This  creature  has  been  fo  often  treated  of, 
and  his  uncommon  abilities  fo  minutely  defcribed,  that  any  fur- 
ther account  of  it  will  appear  unneceffary;  however  for  the  be- 
nefit of  thofe  of  my  readers  who  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  form  and  properties  of  this  fagacious  and  ufcful  animal,  I 
fhall  give  a  concife  defcription  of  it.  The  beaver  is  an  amphi- 
bious quadruped,  which  cannot  live  for  any  long  time  in  the 
water,  and  it  is  faid  is  even  able  to  exifl  entirely  without  it, 
provided  it  has  the  convenience  of  fometiraes  bathing  itfelf. 
The  largeft  beavers  are  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  breadth  over  the  haunches ;  they 
weigh  about  fixty  pounds.  Its  head  is  like  that  of  the  otter,  but 
larger ;  its  fnout  is  pretty  long,  the  eyes  fmall,  the  ears  fhort,  round, 
hairy  on  the  outlide,  and  fmooth  within,  and  its  teeth  very  long; 
the  under  teeth  lland  out  of  their  mouths  about  the  breadth  of 
three  fingers,  and  the  upper  half  a  finger,  all  of  which  are  broad, 
crooked,  ftrong  and  lliarp ;  befides  thofe  teeth  called  the  in- 
cifois,  which  grow  double,  are  fet  very  deep  in  their  jaws,  and 
bend  like  the  edge  of  an  axe,  they  have  fixteen  grinders,  eight 
on  each  fide,  four  above  and  four  below,  direftly  oppofite  to 
each  other.  With  the  former  they  are  able  to  cut  down  trees 
of  a  confiderable  fize,  with  the  latter  to  break  the  hardcfl  fub- 
ftances.  Its  legs  are  iTiort,  particularly  the  fore  legs,  which  are 
only  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  badger; 
the  toes  of  the  fore-feet  are  feparate,  the  nails  placed  obliquely, 
and  are  hollow  like  quills ;  but  the  hind  feet  are  quite  different, 
and  furnilTied  with  membranes  between  the  toes.  By  this  means 
it  can  walk,  though  but  ilowly,  and  is  able  to  fwim  with  as 
much  eafe  as  any  other  aquatic  animal.  The  tail  has  fomewhat 
in  it  that  refembles  a  fifh,  and  feems  to  have  no  manner  of  re 
lation  to  therefl  of  the  body,  except  the  hind  feet,  all  the  other 
parts  being  fimilar  to  thofe  of  land  animals.  The  tail  is  co- 
vered with  a  skin  furnifhed  with  fcales,  that  are  joined  together 
by  a  pellicle;  the fe  fcales  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  parch- 
ment, nearly  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  and  generally  of  a 
hexagonical  figure,  having  fix  corners;  it  is  about  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  broader  in  the  rtiddle,  where  it  is 
four  inches  over,  than  either  at  the  root  or  the  extremity.  It 
is  about  two  inches  thick  near  the  body,  where  it  is  almofl: 
round,  and  grows  gradually  thinner  ar.d  flatter  to  the  end.  Tiie 
'  colour  of  :h'^'  beaver  is  different  acgordins  to  the  different  clL- 
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mates  in  wluc.h  it  is  found.  In  the  moft  northern  parts  the^ 
are-  generally  quite  black;  in  more  temperate,  brown;  tbeif 
colour  becoming  lighter  and  lighter  as  they  approach  towardis 
the  fouth.  The  far  is  of  two  forts  all  over  the  body,  except 
at  the  feet,  where  it  is  very  fhort;  that  which  is  the  longeft  is 
generally  in  length  about  an  inch,  but  on  the  back  it  fome- 
times  extends  to  two  inches,  gradually  diminilTiing  towards  the 
head  and  tail.  This  p-art  ot  the  fur  is  harih,  coarfe,  and  fhin- 
ing,  and  of  little  ufc;  the  other  part  confifts  of  a  very  thick 
and  fine  down,  fo  foft  that  it  feels  almoft  like  filk,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  what  is  commonly  manK- 
factured.  Caflor,  which  is  ufeful  in  medicine,  is  produced 
from  the  body  of  this  creature;  it  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
its  teflicles,  but  later  difcoveries  have  ihown  that  it  is  con> 
tained  in  four  bags,  fituated  in  the  lower  belly.  Two  of  which;, 
that  are  called  the  fuperior,  from  their  being  more  elevated 
than  the  others,  are  filled  with  a  foft  refinous,  adhefive  matter, 
mixed  with  fmall  fibres,  grej'il'h  without,  and  yellow  within,  of 
a  ftrong,  difagreeable,  and  penetrating  fccnt,  and  very  inflam- 
mable. This  is  the  true  caftoreum;  it  hardens  in  the  air,  and 
becomes  brown,  brittle,  and  friable.  The  inferior  bags  con- 
tain an  un<5luous  liquor  like  honey;  the  colour  of  which  is  a 
pale  yellow,  and  its  odour  fomewhat  different  from  the  other, 
being  ratlier  weaker  and  more  difagreeable;  it  however  thickens 
a's  it  grows  older,  and  at  length  becomes  about  the  confiftence 
of  tallow.  This  has  alfo- its  particular  ufc  In  medicine;  but  it 
i:  not  fo  valuable  as  the  true  caftoreum. 

The  ingenuity  of  thcfe  creatures  in  building  their  cabins,  and 
in  providing  for  their  fubflftencc,  is  truly  wonderful.  When 
they  are  about  to  chufe  therofeives  a  habitation,  they  afTcmble 
in  companies  fomctimcs  of  two  or  three  hundred^  a«d  aftsr  ma- 
ture deliberation  iix  on  a  place  where  plenty  of  provifio-ns,  and 
all  neeefiTaries  are  to  be  found.  'I'heir  houfes  are  always  litU'- 
ated  in  the  water,  and  when  they  can  find  neither  lake  nor  pond 
adjacent,  they  endeavour  to  fupply  the  defeft  by  flopping  the 
current  of  fom.e  brook  or  fmall  river,  by  means  of  a  caulewa/ 
or  dam.  For  this  purpofe  they  fet  about  felling  of  trees,,  and 
they  take  care  to  chufe  out  thofe  that  grow  above  the  place 
where  they  intend  to  build,  that  they  might  fwim  down  with  the 
current.  Having  fixed  on  thofe  that  are  proper,  three  or  four 
beavers  placing  themfelves  round  a  large  one,  find  means  with 
their  flrong  teeth  to  bring  it  down.  They  alfo  prudently  con- 
trive that  it  fliall  fall  towards  the  water,  that  they  may  have  the 
Icfs  way  to  carry  it.  After  they  have  by  a  continuance  of  the 
fame  labour  and  induftry,  cut  it  into  proper  lengths,  they  Toll 
thefe  into  the  water,  and  navigate  them  towards  the  plaee  where 
they  are  to  be  employed.  Without  entering  more  minutely  in- 
to the  meafures  they  purfuc  in  the  conflruclion  of  their  dams,  I 
iTiall  only  remark,  that  having  prepared  a  kind  of  mortar  with 
dicir  fect^  and  laid  it  on  with  their  tails,  which  they  had  before 
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made  life  of  to  tranfport  it  to  the  place  whe^-c  it  is  rcqwifit^, 
they  conftruft  them  with  as  much  folidity  and  regularity  as  the 
mofl:  experienced  workman  could  do.  The  formation  of  tlicir 
cabins  is  no  lets  amazing.  Thefe  are  either  built  on  pUes  in 
the  middle  of  the  fmall  lakes  they  have  thus  formed,  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  or  at  the  extremity  of  fome  point  of  land  that 
advances  into  a  lake.  The  figure  of  them  is  round  or  oval, 
and  they  are  falTiioned  with  an  ingenuity  cciual  to  their  dams. 
Two  thirds  of  ths  edifice  flands  above  the  water,  and  this  part 
is  fufiiciently  capacious  to  contain  eight  or  ten  inhabitants. 
Each  beaver  has  his  place  affigned  him,  the  floor  of  which  he 
curioutly  ftrews  with  leaves,  or  fmall  branches  of  the  pine  tree, 
fo  as  to  render  it  clean  and  comfortable;  and  their  cabins  are 
all  fituated  fo  contiguous  to  each  other,  as  to  allow  of  an  eaiy 
communi^cation.  The  winter  never  furp'rizes  thefe  animals  be- 
fore their  bufinefs  is  completed;  for  by  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember their  houfes  are  finiihed,  and  their  flock  of  provifions 
are  generally  laid  in.  Thefe  confift  of  fmall  pieces  of  wood 
whofe  texture  is  foft,  fuch  as  the  poplar,  the  afpin,  or  willow, 
&c.  which  they  lay  up  in  piles,  and  difpofe  of  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  preferve  their  moifture.  Was  I  to  enumerate  every  iii- 
ftance  of  fagacity  that  is  to  be  difcovercd  in  thefe  animals,  they 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  prove  not  only  entertaining  but  in- 
fo uSive. 

The  OTTER.  This  creature  alfo  is  amphibious,  and  great- 
ly refembles  a  beaver^  but  is  very  different  from  it  in  many  re- 
fpefts.  Its  body  is  nearly  as  long  as  a  beaver's,  but  confidera- 
bly  lefs  in  all  its  parts.  The  muzzle,  eyes,  and  the  form  of  the 
head  are  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  teeth  are  very  unlike,  for  the 
otter  wants  the  large  incifors  or  nippers  that  a  beaver  has ;  in- 
.  flead  of  thefe,  all  his  teeth,  without  any  diftin6lion,  are  iTiapeJ 
like  thofe  of  a  dog  or  wolf.  The  hair  alfo  of  the  former  h 
not  half  fo  long  as  that  belonging  to  the  latter,  nor  is  the  co- 
lour of  it  exadtly  the  fame,  for  the  hair  of  an  otter  under  the 
neck,  ftomach,  and  belly,  is  more  greyiih  than  that  of  a  bea- 
ver, and  in  many  other  refpefls  it  likewife  varies.  This  animal, 
which  is  met  with  in  moll  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  mucli 
■  greater  numbers  in  North  America,  is  very  mifchievous,  and 
when  he  is  clofely  purfued,  will  not  only  attack  dogs  but  men. 

It  generally  feeds  upon  filTi,  efpecially  in  the  fummer,  but  in 
the  winter  is  contented  with  the  bark  of  trees,  or  the  produce 
of  the  fields.  Its  flcfli  both  tafles  and  fmells  of  fiili,  and  is  not 
wholefome  food,  though  it  is  fometimes  eaten  through  ne- 
c«ffity. 

The  MINK  is  of  the  otter  kind,  and  fubfillsinthc  fame  man- 
ner. In  Ihapc  and  fize  it  refembles  a  pole-cat,  being  equally 
long  and  flender.  Its  skin  is  blacker  than  that  of  an  otter,  or 
almoft  any  other  creature;  "  as  black  as  a  mink,"  being  apro- 
vcrbial  exprclTlon  in  America;  it  is  not  however  fo  valuable, 
.  though  this  greatly  .depends  on  the  fcalbn  in  which  it  is  tak- 
en. 
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en.  Its  tail  13  round  like  that  of  a  fnakc,  but  growing  flattifH 
towards  the  end,  and  is  entirely  without  hair.  An  agreeable 
musky  fcent  exhales  from  its  body ;  and  it  is  met  with  near  the 
Cources  c^  rivers,  on  whofe  banks  it  chiefly,  lives. 


OF     THE     BIRDS. 


The  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  the  Night  Hawk,  the  Fifii  Hawk,  the 
Whipperwill,  the  Raven,  the  Crow,  the  Owl,  Parrots,  the  Pe- 
lican, the  Crane,  the  Stork,  the  Cormorant,  the  Heron,  the 
Swan,  the  Goo fe,  Ducks,  Teal,  the  Loon,  the  Water-Hen,  the 
Turkey,  the  Heath  Cock,  the  Partridge,  the  Quail,  Pigeons,  the 
Snipe,  Larks,  the  Woodpecker,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Blue  Jay,  the 
Swallow,  the  Wakon  Bird,  the  Black  Bird,  the  Red  Bird,  the 
Thrufh,  the  Whetfaw,  the  Nightingale,  the  King  Bird,  the 
Robin,  the  Wren,  and  the  Humming  Bird.  ^ 


The  EAGLE.  There  are  onl^  two  forts  of  eagles  in  thefe 
parts,  the  bald  and  the  grey,  which  are  much  the  fame  in  fize, 
and  ilmilar  to  the  fhape  of  thofe  of  other  countries. 

The  NIGHT  HAWK.  This  Bird  is  of  the  hawk  fpecies,  its 
bill  being  crooked,  its  wings  formed  for  fwiftnefs,  and  its  fhape 
nearly  like  that  of  the  common  hawk;  but  in  fize  it  is  confider- 
ably  lefs,  and  in  colour  rather  darker.  It  is  fcarcely  ever  feen 
but  in  the  evening,  when,  at  the  approach  of  twilight,  it  flies 
about,  and  darts  itfelf  in  wanton  gambols  at  the  head  of  the 
belated  traveller.  Before  a  thunder-lTiower  thefe  birds  are  feen 
at  an  amazing  height  in  the  air  afl"cmbled  together  in  great  num- 
bers, as  fwallows  are  obferved  to  do  on  the  fame  occafion. 

The  WHIPPERWILL,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Indians, 
the  Muckawifs.  This  extraordinary  bird  is  fomewhat  like  the 
laft-mentioned  in  its  iTiape  and  colour,  only  it  has  fome  whitiih 
itripes  acrofs  the  wings,  and  like  that  is  feldom  ever  feen  till 
after  fun-fet.  It  alfo  is  never  met  with  but  during  the  fpring 
and  fummer  months.  As  foon  as  the  Indians  are  informed  by 
its  notes  of  its  return,  they  conclude  that  the  froft  is  entirely 
gone,  in. which  they  are  feldom  deceived;  and  on  receiving  this 
afTurance  of  milder  weather,  begin  to  fow  their  Corn.  It  ac- 
<^uircs  its  name  by  the  hoife  it  makes,  which  to  the  people  of 
the  colonies  founds  like  the  name  they  give  it,  Whipper-will; 
to  an  Indian  ear  Muck-a-wifs.  The  vi^ords,  it  is  true,  are  not 
alike,  but  in  this  manner  they  ftrike  the  imagination  of  each; 
and  the  circumi^ancc  is  a  proof  that  the  fame  founds,  if  they  are 
not  rendered  certain  by  being  reduced  to  the  rules  of  orthogra- 
phy. 
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phy,  might  convey  difFcrcnt  ideas  to  different  people.  As  foon 
as  night  comes  on,  thefe  birds  will  place  themfelves  on  the 
fences,  l^iiinps,  or  ftones  that  lie  near  fome  houfc,  and  repeat 
their  melancholy  notes  without  any  variation  till  midnight.  The 
Indians,  and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  fettlements, 
think  if  this  bird  perches  upon  any  houfe,  that  it  betokens  foma 
milhap  to  the  inhabitants  of  it. 

The  FISH  HAWK  greatly  refembles  the  latter  in  its  fhape, 
and  receives  his  name  from  his  food,  which  is  generally  filh; 
it  skims  over  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  fometimes  feems  to  lie 
expanded  on  the  water,  as  he  hovers  (o  clofe  to  it,  and  having 
by  fome  attraflive  power  drawn  the  fifli  within  its  reach,  darts 
fuddenly  upon  them.  The  charm  it  makes  ufe  of  is  fuppofed  to 
be  an  oil  contained  in  a  fmall  bag  in  the  body,  and  which  nature 
has  by  fome  means  or  other  fupplied  him  with  the  power  of  ufing 
for  this  purpofe,-  it  is  however  very  certain  that  any  bait  touch- 
ed with  a  drop  of  the  oil  collefled  from  this  bird  is  an  irrefifti- 
ble  lure  for  all  forts  of  fifh,  and  infures  the  angler  great  fuccefs. 

The  OWL.  The  only  fort  of  owls  that  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miffiffippi  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its  plumage, 
being  of  a  iine  deep  yellow  or  gold  colour,  pleafingly  lliadcd 
and  fpotted. 

The  CRANE.  There  is  a  kind  of  crane  in  thefe  parts,  which 
is  called  by  Father  Hennepin  a  pelican,  that  is  about  the  fize  of 
the  European  crane,  of  a  greyilTi  colour,  and  with  long  legs; 
but  this  fpecies  differs  from  all  others  in  its  bill,  which  is  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  half  broad,  of  which 
breadth  it  continues  to  the  end,  where  it  is  blunted,  and  round 
like  a  paddle,-  its  tongue  is  of  the  fame  length. 

DUCKS.  Among  a- variety  of  wild  ducks,  the  different  fpe- 
cies of  which  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty,  I  fhall  connnc  my 
defcription  to  one  fort,  that  is,  the  wood  duck,  or,  as  the 
French  term  it.  Canard  branchus.  This  fowl  receives  its  name 
from  its  frequenting  the  woods,  and  perching  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  which  no  other  kind  of  water  fowl  (a  charaftcrillic 
that  this  ftill  preferves)  is  known  to  do.  It  is  nearly  of  a  fize 
with  other  ducks ;  its  plumage  is  beautifully  variegated,  and  very 
brilliant.  The  flelh  of  it  aUb,  as  it  feeds  but  little  on  lilTi,  is 
finely  flavoured,  and  much  fuperior  to  any  other  forr. 

The  TEAL.  I  have  already  remarked  in  my  Journal,  that 
the  teal  found  on  the  Fox  River,  and  the  head  branches  of  the 
Miffiflippi,  are  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  for  the  fatncfs  and 
delicacy  of  their  flelh  by  any  other  in  the  world.  In  colour, 
(hape,  and  fize  they  are  very  little  different  from  thofe  found  in 
other  countries. 

The  LOON  is  a  water  fowl,  fomewhat  Icfs  than  a  teal,  and 
is  a  fpecies  of  the  dobchick.  Its  wings  arc  fhort,  and  its  legs 
and  feet  large  in  proportion  to  the  body;  the  colour  of  it  is  u 
dark  brown,  nearly  approaching  to  black;  and  as  it  feeds  only 
on  fiih,  the  fleiTi  ofjt  is  very  ill-flavoured.  Thcfc  birds  arc 
r  exceed- 
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exceedingly  nimble  and  expert  at  diving,  fo  that  it  is  almofi:  im- 
poflible  for  one  perfon  to  fhoot  them,  as  they  will  dcxtroufly 
avoid  the  fhot  by  diving  before  they  reach  them;  fo  that  it  re- 
quires three  perfons  to  kill  one  of  them,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  the  moment  it  raifes  his  head  out  of  the  water  as  it  returns 
to  the  furface  after  diving.  It  however  only  repays  the  trouble 
taken  to  obtain  it,  by  the  excellent  fport  it  affords. 

The  PARTRIDGE.  There  are  three  forts  of  partridges 
here,  the  brown,  the  red,  and  the  black,  the  firft  of  which  are 
moft  efleemed.  They  are  all  much  larger  than  the  European 
partridges,  being  nearly  the  flze  of  a  hen  pheafant;  their  head 
and  eyes  are  alio  like  that  bird,  and  they  have  all  long  tails, 
which  they  fpread  like  a  fan,  but  not  ered ;  but  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  in  other  countries,  they  will  perch  on  the 
branches  of  the  poplar  and  black  birch,  on  the  buds  of  which 
they  feed  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  twilight  of  the  even- 
ing during  the  winter  months,,  when  they  are  eaiily  (hot. 

The  WOOD  PIGEON,  is  nearly  the  (ameas  ours,  and  there 
is  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Mif- 
Cffippi,  that  they  will  fomctimes  darken  the  fun  for  feveral  mi- 
nutes. 

The  WOODPECKER.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  bird;  there 
is  one  fort  whofe  feathers  are  a  mixture  of  various  colours ;  and 
another  that  is  brown  all  over  the  body,  except  the  head  and 
neck,  which  are  of  a  fine  red.  As  this  bird  is  fuppofed  to  make 
a  greater  noife  than  ordinary  at  particular  times,  it  is  conjedur- 
ed  his  cries  then  denote  rain. 

The  BLUE  JAY.  This  bird  is  iTiaped  nearly  like  tlie  Euro- 
pean jay,  only  that  its  tail  is  longer.  On  the  top  of  its  head 
is  a  crcft  of  blue  feathers,  which  is  raifed  or  let  down  at  plea- 
fure.  The  lower  p^t  of  the  neck  behind,  and  the  back,  arc 
of  a  purphfli  colour,  and  the  upper  fides  of  the  wings  and  tail, 
as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump,  are  of  a  fine 
blue ;  the  extremities  of  the  wings  are  blackiiTi,  faintly  tfnftur- 
ed  with  dark  blue  on  the  edges,  whilft  the  other  parts  of  the 
wing  are  barred  acrois  with  black  in  an  elegant  manner.  Upon 
the  whole  this  bird  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty  by  any 
of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  this  or  other  climates.  It  has  the 
fame  jetting  motion  that  jays  generally  have,  and  its  cry  is  far 
more  pleafing. 

The  WAKON  BIRD,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Indians,  appears 
to  be  of  the  fame  fpecics  as  the  birds  of  paradife.  The  name 
they  have  given  it  is  expreflive  of  its  fuperior  excellence,  and 
the  veneration  they  have  for  it;  the  wakon  bird  being  in  their 
language  the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a 
fvvallow,'  of  a  brov/n  colour,  Ihaded  about  the  neck  with  a 
bright  green;  the  wings  are  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  body; 
its  tail  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  feathers,  which  are  three 
times  as  long  as  its  body,  and  which  are  beautifully  ihaded  with 
green  and  purple.    It  carries  this  fine  length  of  plumage  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  a  peacock  does,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  ft 
€ver  raifes  it  into  the  ereft  pofition  that  bird  fometimes  does. 
I  never  faw  any  of  thefe  birds  in  the  colonies,  but  the  Naudo- 
weffie  Indians  Caught  feveral  of  them  when  I  was  in  their  coun- 
try, and  feemed  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  a  fuperiox 
rank  to  any  other  of  the  feathered  race. 

The  BLACK  BIRD.  There  are  three  forts  of  birds  in  North 
America  that  bear  this  name ;  the  firft  is  the  common,  or  as  it 
is  there  termed,  the  crow  blackbird,  which  is  quite  black,  and 
of  the  fame  fize  and  iTiape  of  thofe  in  Europe,  but  it  has  not 
■that  melody  in  its  notes  which  they  have.  In  the  month  of' 
September  this  fort  fly  in  large  flights,  and  do  great  mifchief  to 
the  Indian  corn,  which  is  at  that  time  juft  ripe.  The  fecond 
fort  is  the  red-wing,  which  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  fiift  fpe- 
cies,  but  like  that  it  is  black  all  over  its  body,  except  on  the 
lower  rim  of  the  wings,  where  it  is  of  a  fine  bright  full  fcarlet. 
It  builds  its  neft,  and  chiefly  reforts  among  the  fmall  bulhes  that 
grow  in  meadows  and  low  fwampy  places.  It  whiftles  a  few 
notes,  but  is  not  equal  in  its  fong  to  the  European  blackbird. 
The  third  fort  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  latter,  and  is  jet  black 
like  that,  but  all  the  upper  part  of  the  wing,  juft  below  tbs 
back,  is  of  a  fine  clear  white;  as  if  nature  intended  to  diver fify 
the  fpecies,  and  to  atone  for  the  want  of  a  melodious  pipe  by 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage ;  for  this  alfo  is  deficient  in  its  mufi- 
cal  powers.  The  beaks  of  every  fort  are  of  a  full  yellow,  and 
the  females  of  each  of  a  rufty  black  like  the  European. 

The  RED  BIRD  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow,  but  with  a 
long  tail,  and  is  all  over  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour.  1  fatv 
many  of  them  about  the  Ottawaw  Lakes,  but  I  could  not  learn 
that  they  fung.  I  alfo  obferved  in  fome  other  parts,  a  bird  of 
jnuch  the  fame  make,  that  was  entirely  of  a  fine  yellow. 

The  WHETSAW  is  of  the  cuckoo  kind,  bcij:g  like  that,  a 
folitary  bird,  and  fcarcely  ever  feen.  In  the  fummer  months  it 
is  heard  in  the  groves,  where  it  makes  a  noife  like  the  filing  of 
a  faw ;  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

The  KING  BIRD  is  like  a  fvyallow,  and  feems  to  be  of  the 
fame  fpecies  as  the  black  martin  or  fwift.  It  is  called  the  King 
Bird  bccaufe  it  is  able  to  mafter  almoft  every  bird  that  flies,  i 
have  often  feen  it  bring  down  a  hawk. 

The  HUxM]\/IING  BIRD.  This  beautiful  bird,  which  is  the 
fmalleO;  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air,  is  about  tko 
third  part  the  fize  of  a  wren,  and  is  lliaped  extremely  like  it. 
Its  legs,  which  are  about  an  inch  long,  appear  like  two  fmall 
needles,  and  its  body  is  proportionable  to  them.  But  its  plum- 
age exceeds  defcription.  On  its  head  it  has  a  fmall  tuft  of  a 
jetty  fining  black;  the  breaft  of  it  is  red,  the  belly  white,  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  of  the  fineflr  pale  green ;  and  fmall  fpecks 
of  gold  are  fcattered  with  inexprelfible  grace  over  the  whole  : 
befides  this,  an  almoft  imperceptible  down  foftens  the  (TOlours, 
and  produces  tin;  molt  plcafing  ihadcs.     With  its  bill,  which  is 
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of  the  fame  diminutive  fizc  as  the  other  parts  of  its  body,  it  ex* 
trads  from  the  flowers  a  moifture  which  is  its  nourifhment ;  over 
thcfe  it  hovers  like  a  bee,  but  never  h'ghts  on  them,  moving  at 
the  fame  time  its  wings  with  fuch  velocity  that  the  motion  of 
them  is  imperceptible;  notwithftanding  which  they  make  a  hum-, 
ining  noife,  from  whence  it  receives  its  name. 


Of  the  FISHES   ivhlch  are  found   in  the 
ivaters  of  the  Mlfftffippi, 


I  have  already  given  a  deferlption  of  thofe  that  are  taken  in 
the  great  lakes. 

The  Sturgeon,  the  Pout  or  Cat  Fifh,  the  Pike,  the  Carp,  and 
the  Chub. 

The  STURGEON.  The  frefli  water  fturgeon  is  fliaped  in 
no  other  refpeft  like  thofe  taken  near  the  fea,  except  in  the 
formation  of  its  head  and  tail ;  which  are  falhioned  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  the  body  is  not  fo  angulated,  nor  are  there  fo  ma- 
ny horny  fcales  about  it  as  on  the  latter.  Its  length  is  general- 
ly about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long,  but  in  circum- 
ference not  proportionable,  being  a  flender  fiih.  The  flelh  is 
exceedingly  delicate  and  finely  flavoured;  I  caught  feme  in  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  St.  Croix  that  far  exceeded  trout.  The 
manner  of  taking  them  is  by  watching  them  as  they  lie  under  the 
banks  in  a  clear  ftream,  and  darting  at  them  vvith  a  fifh-fpear  ; 
for  they  will  not  take  a  bait.  There  is  alfo  in  the  Miffifllppi, 
and  there  only,  another  fort  than  the  fpecies  I  have  defcribed, 
which  is  fimilar  to  it  in  every  refpe6b,  except  that  the  upper 
jaw  extends  fourteen  or  fifteen  ini^hes  beyond  the  under ;  this 
extenfive  jaw,  which  is  of  a  griflily  fubftance,  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  and  continues  of  that  breadth,  fomewhat  in 
the  fhape  of  an  oar,  to  the  end,  which  is  flat.  The  fiefh  of 
this  tilh,  however,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  other  fort, 
and  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  even  by  the  Indians. 

The  CAT  FISH.  This  fifh  is  about  eighteen  inches  long; 
of  a  brownilTi  colour  and  without  fcales.  It  has  a  large  round 
head,  from  whence  it  receives  its  name,  on  different  parts  of 
which  grow  three  or  four  ftrong  fharp  horns  about  two  inches 
long.  Its  fins  are  alfo  very  bony  and  ftrong,  and  without  great 
ore  ^i\\  pierce  the  hands  of  thofe  who  take  ihem.    It  weighs 

commonly 
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commonly  about  five  or  fix  pounds,-  the  flefh  of  it  is  excefllvely 
fat  and  lufcious,  and  greatly  refcmbles  that  of  an  eel  in  its  fla- 
vour. 

The  CARP  and  CHUB  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  in  England, 
and  nearly  about  the  fame  in  fize. 


OF      SERPENTS. 


The  Rattle  Snake,  the  Long  Black  Snake,  the  Wall  or  Houfa 
Adder,  the  Striped  or  Garter  Snake,  the  Water  Snake,  the  Hif- 
fing  Snake,  the  Green  Snake,  the  Thorn-tail  Snake,  the  Speck- 
led Snake,  the  Ring  Snake,  the  Two-headed  Snake. 

The  RATTLE  SNAKE.  There  appears  to  be  two  fpecles 
of  .this  reptile;  one  of  which  is  commonly  termed  the  Black, 
and  the  other  the' yellow;  and  of  thefe  the  latter  is  generally 
confidered  as  the  iargeit.  At  their  full  growth  they  are  upwards 
of  five'fect  long,  and  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  at  which  it 
is  of  the  greateft  bulk,  meafures  about  nine  inches  round.  From 
thac  part  it  gradually  decreafes  both  towards  the  head  and  the 
tail.  The  neck  is  proportionably  very  fmall,  and  the  head 
broad  and  deprelTed.  Thefe  are  of  a  light  brown  colour,  the 
iris  of  the  eye  red,  ai\d  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body  brown, 
mixed  with  a  ruddy  yellow,  and  chequered  with  many  regular 
lines  of  a  deep  black,  gradually  Ihading  towards  a  gold  colour. 
In  Ihort  the  whole  of  this  dangerous  reptile  is  very  beautiful, 
and  could  it  be  viewed  with  lefs  terror,  fuch  a  variegated  ar- 
rangement of  colours  would  he  extremely  pleafing.  Bat  thefe  • 
are  only  to  be  feen  in  their  highcft  perfection  at  the  time  this 
creature  is  animated  by  refentment;  then  every  tint  rufnes  from 
its  fubcutaneous  rccefs,  and  gives  the  furface  of  the  skin  a 
deeper  ftain.  The  belly  is  of  a  paliili  blue,  which  grows  fuller 
as  it  approaches  the  fides,  and  is  at  length  intermixed  with  the 
colour  of  the  upper  part.  The  rattle  at  its  tail,  from  which  ic 
receives  its  name,  is  corapofed  of  a  firm,  dry,  callous,  or  hor- 
ny fubftance  of  a  light  brown,  and  confifts  of  a  number  of  cells 
which  articulate  one  within  another,  like  joints;  and  which  in- 
creafe  every  year,  and  make  known  the  age  of  the  creature. 
Thefe  articulations  being  very  loofe,  the  included  points  ftrike 
againft  the  inner  furface  of  the  concave  parts  or  rings  into.which 
they  are  admitted,  and  as  the  fnake  vibrates,  or  iTiakes  its  tail, 
makes  a  rattling  noife.  This  alarm  it  always  gives  when  it  is 
apprehenfive  of  danger;  and  in  an  infiant  after  forms  itfelf  iiito 
a  Ipiral  wreath,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the  head  creft, 
and  breathing  forUi  ven^jeancc  againft  eitlier  man  gr  bcali  that 
B  b  '  ihaU 
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fta'ti  dare  to  come  near  it.  In  this  attitude  he  au-aifs  the  ap-  "^ 
proach  of  his  enemies,  rattling  his  tail  as  he  fees  or  hears  them; 
coming  on.  By  this  timely  intimation,  which  heaven  feems  to' 
have  provided  as  a  means  to  counter  aft  the  mifchief  this  vcne- 
mous  reptile  would  othcrwifc  be  perpetrator  of,  the  unwary  • 
traveller  is  apprized  of  his  danger,  and  has  an  opportunity  of 
avoiding  it.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  it  never  afts 
offenlively,-  it  neither  purfucs  or  flies  from  any  thing  that  ap- 
proaches it,  but  lies  in  the  pofition  defcribcd,  rattling  his  tail 
as  if  rclutlant  to  hurt.  The  teeth  with  which  this  ferpent  ef- 
fefts  his  poifonous  purpofes  are  not  thofe  he  makes  ufe  of  on 
ordinary  occafions,  they  arc  only  two  in  number,  very  fmall 
and  Aarp  pointed,  and  fixed  in  a  finewy  fubftance  that  lies  near 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw,  refcmbling  the  claws  of  a  cat;  , 
at  the  root  of  each  of  thefe,  which  might  be  extended,  con- 
tracted, or  entiielv  hidden,  as  need  requires,  are  two  fmall 
bladders  which  nature  has  lb  conftrufted,  that  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  an  incifion  is  made  by  the  teeth,  a  drop  of  a  greenilli  poi- 
fonous liquid  enters  the  wound,  and  taints  with  ifs  dcftruftive 
quality  the  whole  mafs  of  blood.  In  a  moment  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  its  wrath  feels  a  chilly  tremor  run  through  all  his  frame ; 
a  fwelling  immediately  begins  on  the  fpot  where  the  teeth  had 
entered,  which  fpreads  by  degrees  over  the  whole  bpdy,  and 
produces  on  every  part  of  the  skin  the  variegated  hue  of  the 
fnake.  The  bite  of  this  reptile  is  more  or  lefs  venemous,  ac- 
cording to  the.  feafon  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  given.  In  the 
dog-days  it  often  proves  inftantly  mortal,  and  efpecially  if  the 
wound  is  made  among  the  finews  fituated  in  the  back  part  of 
the  leg,  above  the  heel;  but  inthe  fpring,  in  autumn,  or  during 
a  cool  day  which  might  happen  in  the  fummcr,  its  bad  effe6ls 
are  to  be  prevented  by  the  immediate  application  of  proper  re- 
medies,- and  thefe  Providence  hasbounteoufly  fupplicd,  bycauf- 
Ing  the  Rattle  Snake  Plantain,  an  approved  antidote  to  the  poi- 
fon  of  this  creature,  to  grow  in  great  profufion  where-ever  they 
arc  to  be  met  with.  There  are  likewife  feveral  other  remedies 
befides  this,  for  the  venom  of  its  bite.  A  decoftion  made  of 
the  buds  or  bark  of  the  white  alTi,  taken  internally,  prevents 
its  pernicious  effefts.  Salt  is  a  newly  difcovercd  remedy,'  and 
if  applied  immediately  to  the  part,  or  the  wound  be  wafhed 
with  brine,  a  cure  might  be  afTured.  The  fat  of  the  reptile  al- 
fo  rubbed  on  it  is  frequently  found  to  be  very  efficacious.  But 
though  the  lives  of  the  perfons  who  have  been  bitten  might  be 
prcferved  by  thefe,  and  their  health  in  fome  degree  reltored, 
yet  they  annually  experience  a  flight  return  of  the  dreadful  fymp- 
toms  about  the  time  they  received  the  inllillation.  However  re- 
markable it  may  appear  it  is  certain,  that  though  the  venom  of 
this  creature  aifctts  in  a  greater  or  Ids  degree  all  animated  na- 
ture, the  hog  is  an  exception  to  tlie  rule,  as  that  anin'ial  wilF 
leadily  dcftroy  them  without  dreading  their  poifonous  fangs, 
and,  fatten  on  their  flclli.  It  has  been  often  obferved,  and  I 
,.     .  can 
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'^Can  conrn-m  tl^c  obfervation,  that  the  Rattle  Snak-e  Is  charmed 
'  with  any  harmonipus  founds,  whether  vocal  or  inftrumental ;.  I 

■  have  many  times  fecn  them,  even  when  they  haVe  been  enraged, 
place  themfelves  into  a  liftening  pofture,  and  continue  immove- 
ably  attentive  and  fufceptible  of  delight  all  the  time  the  niufic 
has  lafted.  I  Ihould  have  remarked,  that  when  the  Rattle  Snake 
bites,  it  drops  its  iindei-  jaw,  and  holding  the  upper  jaw  creft, 
throws  itfelf  in  a  curve  line,  with  great  force,  and  as  quick  as 
lightning,  on  the  objeft  of  its  refentment.  Jn  a  moment  after, 
it  returns  again  to  its  defenfivc  pofture,  having  difcngaged  its 

^teeth  from  the  wound  with  great  celerity,  by  means  of  the  po- 
fition  in  which  it  had  placed  its  head  when  it  made  the  attack. 
It  never  extends  itfelf  to  a  greater  diftance  than  half  its  length 
will  reach,  and  though  it  fometimes  repeats  the  blow  two  or 
three  times,  it  as  often  returns,  with  a  fudden  rebound  to  its 
former  ftate.  'I  he  Black  Rattle  Snake  differs  in  no  other  re- 
fpeft  from  the  yellow,  than  in  being  rather  fmalier,  and  in  the 

■  variegation  of  its  colours,  which  are  cxaflly  reverfed :  one  is 
black  where  the  other  is  yellow,  and  vice  verfa.  They  are 
equally  venemous.  It  is  not  known  how  thefe  creatures  engeii- 
der;  I  have  often  found  the  eggs  of  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
the  fnake,  but  notwithftanding  no  one  has  taken  more  pains  to 
acquire  a  perfefl:  knowledge  of  every  property  of  thefe  reptiles 
than  myielf,  I  never  could  difcover  the  manner  in  which  they 
bring  forth  their  young.  I  once  killed  a  female  that  had  feven- 
ty  young  ones  in  its  belly,  but  thefe  were  perfeclly  formed,  and 
I  faw  theiTf  juft  before  retire  to  the  mouth  of  their  mother,  as  a 
place  of  fecurity,  on  my  approach.  The  gall  of  this  ferpent, 
mixed  with  chalk,  are  formed  into  little  balls,  and  exported 
from  America,  for  medicinal  purpofes.  They  are  of  the  nature 
of  Gafcoign's  powders,  and  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  com- 
plaints incident  to  children.  The  f\e(h  of  the  fnake  alfo  dried, 
and  made  into  broth,  is  much  more  nutritive  than  that  pf  vipers, 
and  very  efficacious  againft  confumptions. 

The  LONG  BLACK  SNAKE.  Thefe  are  alfo  of  two  forts, 
both  of  which  are  exactly  llmilar  in  iTiape  and  fize,  only  the 
belly  of  one  is  a  light  red,  the  other  a  faint  blue;  all  the  upper 
jtarts  of  their  bodies  are  black  and  fcaly.  They  are  generally 
from  fix  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  carry  their  heads,  as  they 
crawl  along,  about  a  foot  and  an  half  from  the  ground.  They 
eafily  climb  the  higheft  tree,  in  purfuit  of  birds  and  fquirrels, 
which  are  their  chief  food;  and  thefe,  it  is  laid,  they  charm  by 
their  looks,  and  render  incapable  of  efcaping  from  them. 
Their  appearaijce  carries  terror  with  it  to  thofe  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  their  inability  to  hurt,  but  they  are  perfeftly  inof- 
fenfive  and  free  from  venom. 

The  STRIPED  or  GARTER  SNAKE  is  exadly  the  fame  as 
that  fpecies  found  in  other  climates. 

The  WATER  SNAKE  is  much  like  the  Rattle  Snake  in  fhape 
and  fize,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  fame  venomous  powers, 
being  quite  harmlers.  The 
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The  HISSING  SNAKE  I  have  al ready partioularlydefcrib?^, 
when  I  treated,  in  my  Journal,  of  Lake  Erte. 

The  GREEN  SNAKE  is  about  a  foot  and  an  half  ions,  an«l 
in  colour  fo  near  to  grafs  and  herbs,  that  it  cannot  be  difco- 
vered  as  it  lies  on  the  ground ;  happily  however  it  is  free  from 
venom,  othenvife  it  would  do  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief,  as 
thofe  who  pafs  through  the  meadows,  not  being  able  to  per- 
ceive it,  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  avoiding  it. 

The  THORN-TAIL  SNAKE.  This  reptile  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  America,  but  it  is  very  feWom  to  be  feen.  It  is  of  a 
middle  fize,  and  receives  its  name  from  a  thorn-like  dart  in  its 
tail,  with  which  it  is  faid  to  inflift  a  mortal  wound. 

The  SPECKLED  SNAKE  is  an  aqueous  reptile  about  two 
leet  and  an  half  in  length,  but  without  venom.  It^  skin,  which 
is  brown  and  white  with  fome  fpots  of  yellow  in  it,  is  ufed  by 
the  Americans  as  a  cover  for  the  handles  of  whips,  and  it  ren- 
ders them  very  pleafing  to  the  fight'. 

The  RING  SNAKE  is  about  twelve  inches  long;  the  body 
of  it  is  entirely  black,  except  a  yellow  ring  which  it  has  about 
its  neck,  and  which  appears  like  a  narrow  piece  of  ribband  tied 
around  it.  This  odd  re',)tile  is  frequently  found  in  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  among  old  logs. 

The  TWO-HEADED  SNAKE.  The  only  fnake  o£this  kind 
that  was  ever  feen  in  America,  was  found  about  the  flar  1762, 
near  Lake  Champlain,  by  Mr.  Park,  a  gentleman  of  New  Eng- 
land, andmade  aprefent  to  Lord  Amherft.  It  was  about  a  foot 
long,  and  in  iTiape  like  the  common  fnake,  but  it  was  furniilied 
.with  two  heads  exaftly  fimilar,  which  united  at  the  neck.  Whe- 
ther this  was  a  diftinfl;  fpecies  of  fnakes,  and  was  able  to  pro- 
pagate its  likenefs,  or  whether  it  was  an  accidental  formation, 
I  know  not. 

The  TORTOISE  or  LAND  TURTLE.  The  ftape  of  this 
creature  is  fo  well  known  that  it  is  unnecefTary  to  delcribe  it. 
There  are  feven  or  eight  forts  of  them  in  America,  fome  of 
which  are  beautifully  variegated,  even  beyond  defcription.  The 
lliells  of  many  have  fpots  of  red,  green,  and  yellow  in  them, 
and  the  chequer  work  is  compofed  of  fmall  fquares,  curioufly 
difpofcd.  The  moil  beautiful  fort  of  thefe  creatures  are  the 
fmalleft,  and  the  bite  of  them  is  faid  to  be  venomous^ 


LIZARDS,    &c. 


Though  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  this  clafs  of  the  animal 
creation,  in  the  country  I  treat  of,  I  Oiall  only  take  notice  of 
two  of  thcinj  which  are  termed  the  Swift  and  the  flow  Li- 
zard, 

The 


■  The  SWIFr  LIZART>  is  about  fix  mclies  ]o'u^',  'and  has  four 
Tegs  and  a  tail.  Ks  body,  which  is  blue,  is  prctiily  ftripedwiil* 
dark  lines  iTiaded  with  yellow;  but  the  errd  of  the  tail  is  totally 
blue.  It  is  fo  remarkably  agile,  that  in  an  inftant  it  is  out  of 
(ight,  nor  can  its  movement  be  perceived  by  the  quickeft  eye ; 
fo  that  it  might  more  juftly  be  faid  to  vaniiTi,  than  to  run  away. 
This  fpecies  are  luppofed  to  poifon  thofe  they  bite,  but  are  no-, 
dangerous,  as  they  never  attack  j»erlbns  that  approach  them, 
chufing  rather  to  get  fuddenly  out  of  their  reach. 

The  SLOW  LIZARD  is  of  the  fame  iTiape  as  the  Swift,  but 
its  colour  is  brown ;  it  is  moreover  ol  an  oppofite  difpofition, 
being  altogether  as  flow  in  its  movements  as  the  other  is  fwift. 
It  is  remarkable  that  thefe  lizards  are  extremely  brittle,  andwiU 
break  off  near  the  tail  as  eafily  as  an  icicle. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  North  America,  there  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  toad  termed  the  TREE  TOAD,  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
ihape  as  the  common  fort,  but  fmaller  and  with  longer  claws. 
It  is  ufually  found  on  trees,  kicking  clofe  to  the  bark,  or  lying 
in  the  crevices  of  it;  and  fo  nearly  does  it  refemble  the  colour 
of  the  tree  to  which  it  cleaves,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  dlftin- 
guilTied  from  it.  Thefe  creatures  are  only  heard  during  the 
twilight  of  the  morning  and  evening,  or  jull  before  and  after  a 
Ihower  of  rain,  when  they  make  a  croaking  noife  fomewhat  iTiril- 
lerthan  that  of  a  frog,  which  might  be  heard  to  a  great  diftance. 
They  infeft  the  woods  in  fuch  numbers,  that  their  refponfive 
notes  at  thefe  times  make  the  air  refound.     It  is  only  a  fummer 


INSECTS. 


The  interior  parts  of  North  America  abound  with  nearly  the 
fame  infects  as  are  met  with  in  the  fame  parallels  of  latitifde; 
and  the  fpecies  of  them  are  fo  numerous  and  diverfificd  that 
even  a  fuccinft  defcription  of  the  whole  of  them  would  fill  a 
volume;  I  iTiaH  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a  few,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  almoft  ^u'cuHar  to  this  coimtry;  the  Silk  Worm,  the 
Tobacco  Worm,  the  Bee,  the  Lightning  Bug,  the  Water  Buu, 
and  the  Horned  Bug.  '^         ^      *='  .   , 

The  SILK  WQilM  is  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  France  and 
Italy,  but  will  not  produce  the  fam6  quantity  of  filk 

The  TOBACCO  WORM  is  a  cattcrpillar  of  the  fizc  and  fi- 
gure of  a  filk  worm,  it  is  of  a  fine  fea-grcen  colour,  on  its 
rump  It  has  a  fting  or  horn  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

The  BEES,  in  America,  principally  lodge  their  honey  in  the 
earth  to  fecurc  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  bears,  who  are  re- 
markably fond  of  it. 

'I'he 
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The  LIGHTNING  BUG  or  FIRE  FLY  is  about  the  Hze  ©f 
a  bee,  but  it  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  having  like  that  infecl  t\ro 
pair  of  wings   the  upper  of  which  are    of  a  firm  texture,  to 
defend  it  from  danger.     When  it  flies,  and  the  wing?  are  ex- 
panded, there  is  under  thefe  a  kind  of  coat,  conltrucled  alfo 
like  wings,  which  is  luminous;  and  as  the  infecl  palfcs  on,  caufes 
all  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  to  appear  like  a  bright  fiery  coal. 
Having  placed  one  of  them  on  your  hand,  the  under  part  only 
fhines,  and  throws  the  light  on  the  fpace  beneath;  but  as  foou 
as  it  fpreads  its  upper  wings  to  fly  away,  the  whole  body  which 
lies  behind  them  appears  ilinminated  all  around.     The  light  it 
gives  is  not  conflantly  of  the  fame  magnitude,  even  when  it 
flies;  but  feeras  to  depend  on  the  expanfion  or  contraftion  of 
the  luminous   coat  or  wings,  and  is  very  different  from  that 
emitted  in  a  dark  night   by  dry  wood  or  fome  kinds  of  fifh,  it 
having  much  more  the  appearance  of  real  fire.     They  fecm  to 
be  fenfible  of  the  power  they  are  pofTefTed  of,  and  to  know  the 
mof^  fuitable  time  for  exerting  it,  as  in  a  very  dark  night  they 
are  much  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  time.     They  are  on- 
ly feen  during  the  fummer  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
and  then  at  no  other  time  but  in  the  night.      Whether  from 
their  colour,  which  is  a  dusky  brown,  they  are  not  then  difcern- 
ible,  or  from  their  retiring  to  holes  and  crevices,  I  know  not, 
but  they  are  never  to  be  difcovered  in  the  day.     They  chiefly 
are  feen  in  low  fwam.py  land,  and  appear  like  innumerable  tran- 
fient  gleams  of  light.     In  dark  nights  when  there  is  much  light- 
ning, witbput  rain,  they  feem  as  if  they  witlied  either  to  imitate 
or  aflifl  the  fjalhes;  for  during  the  intervals,  they  are  uncom- 
monly agile,  and  endeavour  to  throw  out  every  ray  they  can  col- 
lect.    Notwithflanding  this  effulgent  appearance,  thefe  inieds 
arc  perfeclly  harmlefs ;  you  may  permit  them  to  crawl  upon  your 
hand,  when  five  or  fix,  if  they  freely  exhibit  their  glow  toge- 
ther, will  enable  you  to  read  almofl  the  fmallell  print. 

The  WATER  BUG  is  of  a  brown  colour,  about  the  fize  of 
a  pe;j,  and  in  ihape  nearly  oval ;  it  has  many  legs,  by  means  of 
v.'hjch  it  pafles  over  the  f^irface  of  the  water  with  fucli  incredi- 
ble fwiftnefs,   that  it  feems  to  Aide  or  dart  itfelf  along. 

The  HORNED  BUG,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  termed,  the 
STAG  BEETLE,  is  of  a  dusky  brown  colour  nearly  approach- 
ing to  black,  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad.  It  has  two  large  horns,  which  grow  on  each  fide  of 
the  head,  and  meet  horizontally,  and  with  thefe  it  pinches  ver.y 
hard;  they  are  branched  like  thofe  of  a  flag,  from  whence  it 
icceives  its  name.  They  fly  about  in  the  evening,  and  prove 
very  troublefome  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  fields  at  that  time. 

I  muft  not  omit  that  the  LOCUST  is  a  feptennial  infed,  as 
they  are  only  feen,  a  fmall  number  of  flragglers  excepted,  eve- 
ry feven  years,  when  they  infeft  thefe  parts,  and  the  interior 
colonies  in  large  fwarms,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  The 
year;;  whci:  Lheu  thus  arrive  arc  denominated  the  locufl  years. 

C  H  A  P^ 
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CHAPTER      XIX. 


Of  the    Trees,    Shrubs,    Roots,    Herbs, 
Flowers,  6'^. 


I 'SHALL  here  obfcrve  the  Tame  method  that  I  have  purfiicd 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  having  given  a  Hft  of  the 
trees,  &c.  which  are  natives  of  the  interior  parts  of  North 
America,  particularize  fuch  only  as  differ  from  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  or,  beinglittleknown,  have  not  been  defcribed. 


OF      TREES. 


The  Oak,  the  Pine  Tree,  the  Maple,  the  Afli,  the  Hemlock, 
the  Bafs  or  White  Wood,  the  Cedar,  the  Elm,  the  Birch,  th« 
Fir,  the  Locuft  Tree,  the  Poplar,  the  Wickopick  or  Suckvvick, 
the  Spruce,  the  Hornbeam,  and  the  Button  Wood  Tree. 

The  OAK.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  oaks  in  thefe  part? ; 
the  black,  the  white,  the  red,  the  yellow,  the  grey,  the  fwamp 
oak,  and  the  chefnut  oak:  the  five  former  vary  but  little  in  their 
external  appearance,  the  Ihape  of  the  leaves,  and  the  colour  of 
the  bark  being  fo  much  alike,  that  they  are  fcarcely  diftinguilh- 
able;  but  thebody  of  the  tree  when  fawed  difcovers  the  varia- 
tion, which  chiefly  .confifts  in  the  colour  of  the  wood,  they  be- 
ing all  very  hard  and  proper  for  building.  The  fwamp  oak  dif- 
fers materially  from  the  others  both  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaf, 
v/hich  is  fmaller,  and  in  the  bark,  which  is  fmoother;  and  like- 
wife  as  itgrou's  only  in  a  moiftgravelly  foil.  It  is  efteemed  the 
toughcrt  of  ;ill  woods,  being  fo  ftrong  yet  pliable,  that  it  is  of- 
ten made  ufe  of  inftead  of  whalebone,  and  is  equally  fervice- 
able.  The  chefnut  oak  alfo  is  greatly  different  from  the  others, 
particularly  in  the  ihape  of  the  leaf,  which  much  refemblcs  that 
of  a  chefnuC-tree,  and  for  this  reafon  is  fo  denominated.  It  i^ 
neither  fo  flrong  as  the  former  fpecies,  or  fo  tough  as  the  lat- 
ter, but  is  of  a  nature  proper  to  be  fplit  into  rails  for  fences, 
in  which  ttate  it  will  endure  a  confiderable  time. 

The  PINE  TREE.  That  fpecies  of  the-  pine  tree  peculiar 
to  this  part 'of  the  continent  is  the  white,  the  quality  of  which  1 
need  not  deftrib^,  as  the  timber  pf  it  is  fo  well  known  under 
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the  name  of  deals.  It  grows  here  in  great  pIcnU%  to  an  amaz- 
ing height  and  llze,  and  yields  an  excellent  turpentine,  though 
not  in  iuch  quantities  as  thofein  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  MAPLE.  Of  this  tree  there  are  two  forts,  the  hard 
and  the  left,  both  of  wliich  yield  a  lufeious  juice,  from  which 
the  Indians,  by  boiHng,,  make  very  good  fugar.  The  fap  of 
the  former  is  much  richer  and  fw-eeter  than  the  latter,  but  the 
foft  produces  a  greater  quantity.  The  wood  of  the  hard  maple 
IS  very  beautifully  veined  and  curled,  and  when  wrought. into 
cabinets,  tables,  gunftocks,  &c.  is  greatly  valued.  'I'hat  of 
the  foft  fort  differs  in  its  texture,  wanting  the  variegated  graJ4i 
of  the  hard;  it  alfo  grows  more  ftrait  and  free  from  bVanches, 
rii^  is  more  eafily  fplit.  It  likeuife  may  be  diitinguifted  from 
the  hard,  as  thi* grows  in  meadows  and  low-lands,  that  on  the, 
hills  and  up-lands.  The  leaves  are  Ifiaped  alike,  but  thofe  oil 
the  loft  maple  are  much  the  largeft,  and  of  a  deeper  green. 

The   ASH.     There  are  feveral  forts  ot  this  tree  in    thefet 
parts,  but  that  to  which  I  fhall  confine  my  defcription,  is  the" 
yellow  afh,  which  is  only  found  near  the  head  branches  of  the 
MilTiflippi.     This  tree  grows  to  an  amazing  height,  and  the  bo- 
dy of  it  is  fo  firm  and  found,  that  the  French  traders  who  go 
into  that  country  from  Louifiana,  to  purchafe  furs,  make    of 
them  periaguays ;  this  they  do  by  excavating  them  by  lire,  and 
when  they  are  compleated,  convey  in  them  the  produce  of  their 
trade  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  find  a  good  market  both  for 
their  veiTels  and  cargoes.     The  wood  of  this  tree 'greatly  re- 
femblcs  that  of  the  common  alli;  but  it  might  be  dillinguil'hed 
from  any  other  tree  by  its  bark;  the  rofs  or  outfide  bark  being 
ncai?  eight  inches  thick,  and  indented  with  furrows  more  than 
fjK  inches  deep,  which  make  thole  that  are  arrived  to  a  great 
bulk  appear  uncommonly  rough  ;  and  by  this  peculiarity  they 
maybe  readily  known.     The  rind  or  infide  bark  is  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  that  of  other  trees,    but  its  colour  is  a  fine  bright 
yellow,  infomuch  that  if  it  is  but  (lightly  handled,  it  will  leave 
a  ftain  on  the  fingers,  which  cannot  eafily  be  wailied  away;  and 
if  in  the  fpring  you  peel  off  the  bark,  and  touch  the  fap,  ^vhich 
then  rUes  between  that  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  it  will  leave 
fodeep  a  tinfture  that  it  will  require  three  or  four  days  to  wear 
it  off.     Many  ufcful  qualities  belonging  to  this  tree  I  doubt  not 
v;iU  be  difcovered  in  time,  befides  it  proving   a  valuable  ac- 
quifition  to  the  dyer. 

The  HEMLOCK  TREE  grows  in  every  part  of  America, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  It  is  ai]  ever-green  of  a  very  large 
growth,  and  has  leaves  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  yew;  it  is 
however  quite  ufelefs,  and  only  an  inciunbrance  to  the  ground, 
the  wood  being  of  a  very  coaric  grain,  and  full  of  wind-lliakes 
or  cracks. 

The  EASS  or  WHITE  WOOD  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize* 
and  the  whitcft  and  fofteft  wood  that  grows  j  when  qivite  dry  it 
fv/ims  on  the  water  like  a  cork;  in  the  fcttle^^icnts  the  turners 
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tnake  of  it  bowls,  trenchers,  and  .diflie^,  which  wear  fmootb, 
and  will  laft  a  long  time;  but  when  applied  to  any  other  pur- 
pofe  it  is  far  from  durable. 

The  WICKOPICK  or  SUCKWICK  appears  to  be  a  fpecies 
of  the  white  wood,  and  is  diftinguiiTied  from  it  by  a  peculiar 
quality  in  the  bark,  which  when  pounded  and  moiftened  with  a 
little  v/ater,  initantly  becomes  a  matter  of  the  confiflcnce  and 
nature  of  fize.  With  this  the  Indians  pay  their  canoes,  and  it 
greatly  exceeds  pitch,  or  any  other  material  ufually  appropriat- 
ed to  that  purpofe,-  for  befides  its  adhefive  quality,  it  is  of  fo 
oily  a  nature,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate  through  it,  and 
its  repelling  power  abates  not  for  a  confiderable  time. 

The  BUTTON  WOOD  is  a  tree  of  the  largeft  fize,  and 
might  be  diftinguiiTied  by  its  bark,  which  is  quite  fmooth  and 
prettily  mottled.  The  wood  is  very  proper  for  the  ufe  of  ca- 
binet-makers. It  is  covered  with  fmall  hard  burs,  which  fpring 
from  the  branches,  that  appear  not  unlike  buttons,  and  from 
thefe,  I  believe,  it  receives  its  name. 


NUT      TREES. 


The  Butter  or  Oil  Nut,  the  Walnut,  the  Hazle  Nut,  the 
Beech  Nut,  the  Pecan  Nut,  the  Chefnut,  the  Hickory. 

The  BUTTER  or  OIL  NUT.  As  no  mention  has  been 
made  by  any  authors  of  this  nut,  I  iTiall  be  the  more  particular 
in  my  account  of  it.  The  tree  grows  in  meadows  where  the 
foil  is  rich  and  warm.  The  body  of  it  feldom  exceeds  a  yard  in 
circumference,  is  full  of  branches,  the  twigs  of  which  are  iTiort 
and  blunt,  and  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  walnut.  The 
nut  has  a  iTiell  like  that  fruit,  which  when  ripe  is  more  furrow- 
ed, and  more  eafily  craked ;  it  is  alfo  much  longer  and  larger  than 
a  walnut,  and  contifiins  a  greater  quantity  of  kernel,  which  is 
very  oily,  and  of  a  i-ich  agreeable  flavour.  I  am  perfuadedthac 
a  much  purer  oil  than  that  of  olives  might  be  extrafted  from 
tnis  nut.  The  infide  bark  of  this  tree  dyes  a  good  purple;  and 
it  is  faidj  varies  in  its  fhade,  being  either  darker  or  lighter,  ac- 
cording to  trie  month  in  which  it  is  gathered. 
.  The  BEECH  NUT.  Though  this  tree  grows  exadly  like 
that  of  the  fame  name  in  Europe,  yet  it  produces  nuts  equally 
as  good  as  chefnuts,-  on  which  bears,  martins,  fquirrels,  par- 
tridges, turkies,  and  many  other  hearts  and  birds  feed.  The 
nut  is  contained,  v/hilft  growing,  in  an  outfide  cafe,  like  that 
of  a  chefnut,  but  not  fo  prickly;  and  the  coat  of  the  infide 
(heW  is  alfo  fmooth  like  that ;  only  its  form  is  nearly  triangular. 
Vaft  quantities  of  them  lie  fcattered  about  in  the  woods,  and 
funply  with  food  great  niiinbers  of  the  creatures  juft  mentioned. 
(,;  c  The 
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The  leave?,  which  are  white,  continue  on  the  t?e2s  dimng  tlier 
whole  winter.  A  decoclion  made  of  chemisa  certain  aiid  expxj- 
ditious  cure  for  wounds  which  arife  from  burning  or  fcalding.  as 
well  as  a  reftorative  for  thofe  members  that  are  nipped  by  the 
froft. 

Tlie  PECAN  NUT  is  fomewhat  of  the  walnut  kind,  but  ra* 
ther  fmaller  than  a  walnut,  being  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 
acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form;  the  ihell  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the 
kernel  fliaped  like  that  of  a  wahiut.  This  tree  grows  chiefly 
near  the  Illinois  river.' 

The  HICKORY  is  alfo  of  the  walnut  kind,  and  bears  a  fruit 
nearly  like  that  tree.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  which 
vary  only  in  the  colour  of  the  wood.  Being  of  a  very  tough 
nature,  the  wood  is  generally  ufed  for  the  handles  of  axes,  &c. 
It  is  alfo  very  good  tire-wood,  and  as  it  burns  an  excellent  fa- 
gar  dillils  from  it. 


FRUIT      TREES. 


I  need  not  to  obferve  that  thcfc  are  all  the  fpontancous  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  which  have  never  received  the  advantages 
of  ingrafting,  tranfplanting,  or  manuring.- 

The  Vine,  the  Mulberry  Tree,  the  Crab  Apple  Tree,  thff 
Plum  Tree,  the  Cherry  Tree,  and  the  Sweet  Gum  Tree. 

The  VINE  is  very  common  here,  and  of  three  kinds ;  the 
fjrft  fort  hardly  dclerves  th.e  name  of  a  grape;  the  fecond 
much  refembles  the  Burgundy  grape,  and  if  expofed  to  the  fun 
a  good  wine  might  be  made  from  them.  The  third  fort  refem- 
bles Zant  currants,  which  are  fo  frequently  ufed  in  cakes,  &c. 
in  England,  and  if  proper  care  was  taken  of  tbeni,  would  be 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  of  that  country. 

The  MULBERRY  TREE  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  of  thofe  of  France  and-  Italy,  and 
grow  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  fesd  any  quantity  of  filk  worms. 

The  CRAB  APPLE  TREE  bears  a  fruit  that  is  much  larger 
and  better  flavoured  than  thofe  of  Europe. 

The  PLUM  TREE.  There  are  two  fort^  of  plums  in  this 
country,  one  a  large  fort  of  a  purple  caft  on  one  fide,  and  red^ 
on  the  reverfe,  the  fecond  totally  green,  and  much  fmaller. 
Both  thefe  are  of  a  good  flavour,  and  are  greatly  eflecmed  by 
the  Indians,  whofe  talle  is  not  refined,  but  who  are  fatisficd. 
with  the  productions  of  nature  in  their  unimproved  ftate. 

The  CHERRY  TREE.  There  are  three  forts  of  cherries 
in  this  country;  the  black,  the  red,  and  the  fand  cherry;  the 
tvvo  latter  may  with  more  propriety  be  raiiljed  among  the  £hrubs». 
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afc  the  biiili  that  bears  the  fand  cherries  almofi-  creeps  along' 
the  ground,  and  the  other  rifes  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height;  however  I  fhallgive  an  account  of  them  all  in  this  place. 
The  black  cherries  are  about  the  fize  of  a  currant,  and  hang  in 
clufters  like  grapes,-  the  trees  which  bear  them  being  very  fruit- 
ful, they  are  generally  loaded,  b':t  the  fruit  is  not  good  to  eat, 
however  they  give  an  agreeable  il-wour  to  brandy,  and  turn  it 
to  the  colour  of  claret.  The  red  cherries  grow  in  the  gveateft 
profufion,  and  hang  in-bunches,  li!-e  the  black  fort  juft  defcribed; 
fo  that  the  builies  which  bear  them  appear  at  a  diftance  hke  lb- 
lid  bodies  of  red  matter.  Some  people  admire  this  fruit,  buC 
they  partake -of  the  nature  and  taire  of  alum,  leaving  adifagree- 
able  roughnefs  ifi  the  throat,  and  being  very  aftringent.  As  I 
have  already  defcribed  the  fand  cherries,  which  greatly  exceed 
the  two  other  forts,  both  in  flavour  and  fize,  I  Ilia!!  give  no 
further  defcription  of  them.  The  wood  of  the  black  cherry 
tree  is  very  ufeful,  and  works  well  into  cabinet  ware. 

The  SWEET  GUM  TREE  or  LIQUID  AMBER  (Copatm) 
K  not  only  extremely  common,  but  it  affords  a  balm,  the  vir- 
tues of  which  are  infinite.  Its  bark  is  black  and  hard,  and  its 
wood  fo  tender  and  fouple,  that  when  the  tree  is  felled,  you 
may  draw  from  the  middleof  it  rodsof  five  or  fix  feet  in  length. 
It  cannot  be  employed  in  building  or  furniture,  as  it  warps  con- 
tinually. Its  leaf  is  indented  with  five  points,  like  a  ftar.  Thi-s 
balm  is  reckoned  by  the  Indians  to  be  an  excellent  febrifuge^ 
md  it  cures  wounds  in  two  or  thi-ec  days. 


SHRUBS. 


The  Willow,  Shin  Wood,  Shumack,  SaiTafras,  the  Prickly 
Afh,  Moofe  Wood,  Spoon  Wood,  Large  Elder,  Dwarf  Elder, 
Poifonous  Elder,  Juniper,  Shrub  Oak,  Sweet  Fern,  the  Laurel, 
the  Witch  Hazle,  the  Myrtle  Wax  tree,  Winter  Green,  the  Fever 
Eufh,  the  Cranberry  Bulli,  the  Goofberry  Bulh,  the  Currant 
Eulh,  the  Whirtle  Berry,  the  Rafberry,  the  Black  Berry,  and 
the  Choak  Berry. 

The  WILLOW.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  the  willow, 
the  mod  remarkable  of  which  is  a  fmaH'fort  that  grows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mifllflippi,  and  fome  other  places  adjacent.  The 
bark  of  this  llirub  fupplies  the  beaver  with  its  winter  food;  and 
where  the  water  has  wailied  the  foil  from  its  roots,  they  ap- 
pear to  confift  of  fibres  interwoven  together  like  thread,  the 
colour  of  Which  is  of  an  inexprefllble  fine  fcarlet;  with  this 
the  Indians  tinge  many  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  their  drefs. 

SHIN  WOOD".  This  extraordinary  iTirub  grows  in  the  for- 
efts,  and  rifyjg  like  a  vine,  runs  near  the  ground  for  fix  or  eight 
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feet,- and  then  takes  root  again;  in  the  fame  manne?  taking 
root,  and  fpringing  up  fuccellively,  one  ftalk  covers  a  large 
fpace;  this  proves  very  troublefome  to  the  hafty  traveller,  by 
ftriking  againrt  his  fliins,  and  entangling  his  legs;  from  which 
it  has  acquired  its  name. 

The  SASSAFRAS  is  a  wood  well  known  for  its  medicinal 
qualities.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  a  tree  as  a 
ihrub,  as  it  fometimes  grows  thirty  feet  high;  but  in  general  it 
does  not  reach  higher  than  thofe  of  the  fhrub  kind.  The  leaves, 
which  yield  an  agreeable  fragrance,  are  large,  and  nearly  fepa- 
rated  into  three  divifions.  It  bears  a  reddifh  brown  berry,  of 
the  fize  and  Ihape  of  Pimento,  and  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
the  colonies  as  a  fiibrtitute  for  that  fpice.  The  bark  or  roots 
of  this  tree  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  wood  for  its  ufe  in  me- 
dicine, and  I  am  furprized  it  is  fo  feldom  to  be  met  with,  as 
its  efficacy  is  fo  much  greater. 

The  PRICKLY  ASH  is  a  iTirub  that  fometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  has  a  leaf  exaftly  refembling 
that  of  an  alTi,  but  it  receives  the  epithet  to  its  name  from  the 
abundance  of  fhort  thorns  with  which  every  branch  is  covered, 
and  which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  thofe  whopafs  through 
the  fpot  where  they  grow  thick.  It  alfo  bears  a  fcarlet  berry, 
which,  when  ripe,  has  a  fiery  tafte,  like  pepper.  The  bark  of 
this  tree,  particularly  the  bark  of  the  roots,  is  highly  efteemed 
by  the  natives  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  i  have  already  men- 
tioned one  inftance  of  its  efficacy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  decodion  of  it  will  expeditioully  and  radically  remove 
all  impurities  of  the  blood. 

The  MOQSE  WOOD  grows  about  four  feet  high,  and  is 
very  full  of  branches;  but  what  renders  it  worth  notice  is  its 
bark,  which  is  of  fo  flrong  and  pliable  a  texture,  that  being 
peeled  off  at  any  feafon,  and  twilled,  makes  equally  as  good 
cordage  as  hemp. 

The  SPOON  WOOD  is  a  fpecies  of  the  laurel,  and  the 
wood  when  favved  refembles  box  woocl. 

The  ELDER,  commonly  rermed  the  poifonous  elder,  nearly 
refembles  the  other  forts  in  its  leaves  and  branches,  butitgrows 
much  ftraiter,  and  is  only  found  in  fwamps  and  moid  foils.  This 
flirub  is  endowed  with  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  that  ren- 
ders it  poilonous  to  fome  conftitutions,  which  it  effefts  if  the 
perfon  only  approaches  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  whilft  others 
may  even  chew  the  leaves  or  the  rind  without  receiving  the  Icaft 
detriment  from  them  :  the  poifon  however  is  not  mortal,  thoug^i 
it  operates  very  violently  on  the  infeded  perfon,  whofe  body 
and  head  fwell  to  an  amazing  fize,  and  are  covered  with  erup- 
tions, that  at  their  height  refemble  the  confluent  imall-pox.  As 
it  grov/s  alia  in  many  of  the  provinces,  the  inhabitants  cure  its 
venom  by  drinking  fafl'ron  tea,  and  anointing  the  external  parts 
with  a  mixture  compofed  of  cream  and  marlh  maJlo-.v^. 

The 
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The  SHRUB  OAK  is  exaftly  fimilar  to  the  oak  tree,  both 
in  its  wood  and  leaves,  and  Hke  that  it  bears  an  acorn,  but  it 
never  riles  from  the  ground  above  four  or  iive  feet,  growing 
crooked  and  knotty.     It  is  found  chiefiy  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil. 

The  WITCH  HAZLE  grows  very  bulTiy,  about  ten  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  early  in  May  with  numerous  white  blof- 
foms.  When  this  fhrub  is  in  bloom,  the  Indians  cftcem  it  a 
further  indication  that  the  froft  is  entirely  gone,  and  that  they 
might  fow  their  corn.  It  has  been  faid,  that  it  is  polfeiTed  of 
the  power  of  attrafting  gold  or  filvcr,  and  that  twigs  of  it  are 
made  ufe  of  to  difcover  where  the  veins  of  thefe metals  lie  hid,* 
but  I  am  apprehenfive  that  this  is  only  a  fallacious  ftory,  and 
not  to  be  depended  on ;  however  that  fuppofition  has  given  it 
the  name  of  Witch  Hazle. 

The  MYRTLE  WAX  TREE  is  a  llirub  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon myrtle,  but  they  fmell  cxa(5lly  alike.  It  bears  its  fruit  in 
bunches,  like  a  nofegay,  rifing  from  the  fame  place  in  various 
flalks,  about  two  inches  long:  at  the  end  of  each  of  thefe  is  a 
little  nut  containing  a  kernel,  which  is  wholly  covered  with  j. 
gluey  fubftance,  which  being  boiled  in  water,  fwims  on  the  fur- 
face  of  it,  and  becomes  a  kind  of  green  wax;  this  is  more  va- 
luable than  bees-wax>  being  of  a  more  brittle  nature,  but  mixed 
with  it  makes  a  good  candle,  which,  as  it  burns,  fends  forth  au 
agreeable  fcent. 

WINTER  GREEN.  This  is  an  ever-green,  of  the  fpeclcs 
of  the  myrtle,  and  is  found  on  dry  heaths ;  the  flowers  of  it  are 
white,  and  in  the  form  of  a  rofe,  but  not  larger  than  a  filver 
penny;  in  the  winter  it  is  full  of  red  berries,  abcxut  the  lize  of 
a  floe,  which  are  fmooth  and  round;  thefe  are  preferved  during 
the  fevere  feafon  by  the  fnow,  and  are  at  that  time  in  the  highcll 
perfection.  The  Indians  eat  thefe  berries,  clleeming  them  ve- 
ry balfamic,  and  invigorating  to  the  Itomach.  The  people  in- 
habiting the  interior  colonies  fteep  both  fprigs  and  berries  in 
beer,  and  ufe  it  as  a  diet  drink  for  clcanfingthe  blood  from  fcor- 
butic  diforders. 

The  FEVER  BUSH  grows  about  iive  or  fix  feet  high;  its 
leaf  is  like  that  of  a  lilach,  and  it  bears  a  reddift  berry  of  a  fpi- 
cy  flavour.  The  ftalks  of  it  are  exceffively  brittle.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  buds  or  wood  is  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  from 
this  valuable  property  it  receives  its  name.  It  is  an  ancient  lu- 
aian  remedy  for  all  inflammatory  complaints,  and  likcwifu 
much  efteemed  on  the  fame  account,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  parts  of  the  colonies. 

The  CRANBERRY  BUSH.  Though  the  fruit  of  this  bulTi 
greatly  refembles  in  fize  and  appearance  that  of  th-.^  common 
fort,  which  grows  on  a  fmall  vine,  in  moralles  and  bogs,  yet 
the  bulTi  runs  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  but  it  is 
vtry  rarely  to  be  met  with.  As  the  meadow  cranl)erry,  bchif^ 
of  a  local  growth,  and  flourillaing  only  in  moralles,  cannot  L'j 
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tianfplanted  gt  cultivated,  the  formerj  if  removed  at  a  proper 
feafon,  would  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  garden,  and  with 
proper  nurture  prove  equally  as  good,  if  not  better. 

The  CHOAK  BERRY.  The  flirub  thus  termed  by  the  na- 
tives grows  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  bears  a  berry  about 
the  fizc  of  a  floe,  of  a  jet  black,  which  contains  feveral  fmall 
feeds  within  the  pulp.  The  juice  of  this  fruit,  though  nut  of 
a  difagreeable  flavour,  is  extremely  tart,  and  leaves  a  rough- 
nefs  in  the  mouth  and  throat  when  eaten,  that  has  gained  it  th» 
name  of  choak  berry. 


ROOTS     and    PLANTS. 


Elecampagne,  Spikenard,  Angelica,  Sarfaparilla,  Ginfang, 
Ground  Nuts,  Wild  Potatoes,  Liquorice,  Snake  Root,  Gold 
Thread,  Solomon's  Seal,  Devil's  Bit,  Blood  Root,  Onions, 
Garlick,  Wild  Parinips,  Mandrakes,  Hellebore  White  and  Black. 

SPIKENARD,  vulgarly  called  in  the  colonies  Petty-Morrel, 
This  plant  appears  to  be  exaclly  the  fame  as  the  Afiatick  fpike- 
nard,  fo  much  valued  by  the  ancients.  It  grows  near  the  fides 
of  brooks,  in  rocky  places,  and  its  flera,  which  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  goofc  quill,  fprings  up  like  that  of  angelica,  reaching  about 
a  foot  and  an  half  from  the  ground.  It  bears  bunches  of  ber- 
ries in  all  refpcdls  like  thofe  of  the  elder,  only  rather  larger, 
Thefc  arc  of  fuch  a  balfamic  nature,  that  when  infufed  in  fpi- 
rits,   they  make  a  moft  palatable  and  reviving  cordial. 

SARSAPARILLA.  The  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  themoft 
cftimablc  part  of  it,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  runs 
in  different  directions,  twined  and  crooked  to  a  great  length  in 
the  ground;  from  the  principal  ftcm  of  it  fpring  many  fmallcr 
fibres,  all  of  which  are  though  and  flexible.  From  the?  root  im- 
jucdiately  Ihoots  a  ftalk  about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  which 
at  the  top  branches  into  three  ftems ;  each  of  thefe  has  thre* 
leaves,  much  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  walnut  leaf;  and  from 
the  fork  of  each  of  the  three  ftems  grows  a  bunch  of  bluifh 
v/hitc  flowers,  refembling  thofe  of  the  fpikenard.  The  bark  of 
th'c  roots,  which  alone  fhould  be  ufed  in  medicine,  is  of  a  bit- 
tovlih  fiavour,  but  aromatic.  It  is  defervedly  efteemed  for  its 
medicinal  virtues,  being  a  gentle  fudorilic,  and  very  powerful 
iji  attenuating  the  blood  when  impeded  by  grofs  humours, 

GINSANG  is  a  root  that  was  once  fuppofed  to  grow  on^ 
iy  in  Korea,  from  whence  it  was  ufually  exported  to  Japan, 
and  by  that  means  found  its  way  to  Europe;  but  it  has  been  late- 
ly difcovercd  to  be  alfo  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it 
grows  to  as  great  perfection,  and  is  equally  valuable.  Its  root 
is  like  a  fmall  c...iot;b;;t;  not  fo  taper  at  the  end,*  it  it  fometimcs 
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divided  into  two  or  more  branches,  in  aI-1  o-ther  refpefts  it  re- 
fembles  iarfaparilla  in  its  growth.  The  talle  of  the  rpot  is  bis- 
terilTi.  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia  it  bears  a  great  price,  being 
there  confidcred  as  a  panacea,  and  is  the  laft  refuge  of  the  in- 
habitants in  all  diforders.  When  chewed  it  certahily  is  a  great 
ftrengthener  of  the  flomach. 

GOLD  THREAD.  This  is  a  plant  of  the  fmall  vine  kind, 
which  grows  in  fwampy  places,  and  lies  on  the  ground.  The 
roots  fpread  themfelves  jiifl  under  the  furface  of  the  mprafs, 
and  are  cafily  drawn  up  by  handfuls.  They  refemble  a  large 
entangled  shain  of  thread,  o-f  a  fine  bright  gold  colour;  and  I 
aiij  peri'uaded  would  yield  a  beautiful  and  permanent  yellow  dye. 
It  is  alfo  greatly  efteemed  both  by  the  Indians  and  colonifts  as 
a  remedy  tor  any  forenefs  in  she  mouth,  but  th.e  tafte  of  it  is 
exquifitely  bitter. 

SOLOMON'*  SEAL  is  a  plant  that  grows  on  the  fides  of 
rivers,  and  in  rich  meadow  land.  It  rifes  in  the  whole  to  about 
three  feet  high,  the  flalka  being  two  feet,  when  the  leaves  ber 
gin  to  fpread  themfelves  and  reach  a  foot  further.  A  part  in 
every  root  has  an  imprefHon  upon  it  about  the  fize  of  a  fix- 
pence,  which  appears  as  if  it  was  made  by  a  feal,  and  froia 
thefe  it  receives  its  name.  It  is  greatly  valued  on  account  of  itsi 
being  a  fine  purifier  of  the  blood. 

DEVIL'S  BIT  is  another  wild  plant,  which  grows  in  the 
fields,  and  receives  its  name  from  a  print  rhat  fecms  to  be  made 
by  teeth  in  the  roots.  The  Indians  fay  that  this  was  once 
an  univerfal  remedy  for  every  diforder  that  human  nature  is  in- 
cident to;  but  fome  of  the  evil  fpirits  envying  mankind  in  the 
pofleflion  of  foefiicacious  a  medicine  gave  the  root  a  bite,  which 
deprived  it  of  a  great  part  of  its  virtue. 

BLOOD  ROOT.  A  fort  of  plantain  that  fprings  out  of  tlia 
ground  in  fix  or  feven  long  rough  leaves,  the  veins  of  which 
are  red;  the  root  of  it  is  like  a  fmall  carrot,  both  in  colour  and 
appearance;  when  broken,  the  infide  of  it  is  of  a  deeper  co- 
lour than  the  outfide,  and  diftils  feveral  drops  of  juice  that  look 
like  blood.     This  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  but  a  very  dangerous  one- 


HERBS. 


Bahn,  Nettles,  Cinqne  Foil,  Eycbright,  Sanicle,  Plai^ain, 
Rattle  Snake  Plantain,  Poor  Robin's  Plantain,  Toad  Plantain, 
Maiden  Hair,  Wild  Dock,  Rock  Liverwort,  Noble  Liverwort, 
Bloodwort,  Wild  Beans,  Ground  Ivy,  Water  CreflTes,  Yarrow, 
May  Weed,  Gargit,  Skunk  Cabbage  or  Poke,  Wake  Robin,  Be- 
tony.  Scabious,  Mullen,  Wild Peafe,  Moiile  Ear,  Wild  Indigo, 
Tobacco,  fliid  Cat  Mint, 


SANICLE 
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■  SANICLE  has  a  root  which  is  thick  towards  the  upper  pari, 
and  full  of  fmall  fibres  below ;  the  leaves  of  it  are  broad,  round- 
ifh,  hard,  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  fliining  green ;  a  flalk  rifcs  from 
thefe  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  which  is  quite  fmooth  and  free 
from  knots,  and  on  the  top  of  it  are  feveral  fmall  flowers  of  a 
leddifh  white,  Ihaped  like  a  wild  rofe.  A  tea  made  of  thexoot 
is  vulnerary  and  balfamic. 

RATTLE  SNAKE  PLANTAIN.  This  ufoful  herb  is  of  the 
plantain  kind,  and  its  leaves,  which  fpread  themfelves  on  the 
ground,  are  about  one  inch  and  an  half  wide,  and  five  inches 
long;  from  the  centre  of  thefe  arifes  a  fmall  ilalk,  nearly  fix 
inches  long,  which  bearsa  little  white  flower;  the  root  is  abeut 
the  iize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  much  bent  and  divided  into  feve- 
lal  branches.  The  leaves  of  this  herb  are  more  efficacious  than 
any  other  part  of  it  for  the  bite  of  the  reptile  from  which  it  re- 
ceives its  name;  and  being  chewed  and  applied  immediately  to 
the  wound,  and  fome  of  the  juice  fwallowed,  feldom  fails  of 
averting  every  dangerous  fymptom.  So  convinced  are  the  In- 
dians of  the  power  of  this  infallible  antidote,  that  for  a  trifling 
bribe  of  fpirituous  liquor,  they  will  at  any  time  permit  a  rattle 
fnake  to  drive  his  fangs  into  their  flelli.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  during  thofe  months  in  which  the  bite  of  thefe  creatures  is 
moft  venemous,  that  this  remedy  for  it  is  In  its  greateft  perfec- 
tion, and  moft  luxuriant  in  its  growth. 

POOR  ROBIN'S  PLANTAIN  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the 
laft,  but  more  diminutive  in  every  refpeft;  it  receives  its  name 
from  its  fize,  and  the  poor  land  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  good 
medicinal  herb,  and  often  adminiftered  with  fuccefs  in  fevers 
snd  internal  weaknelTes. 

TOAD  PLANTAIN  refembles  the  common  pltlntain,  only 
it  grows  much  ranker,  and  is  thus  denominated  becaufe  toads 
love  to  harbour  under  it. 

ROCK  LIVERWORT  is  a  fort  of  Liverwort  that  grows  on 
locks,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  kelp  or  mofs.  It  is  efteemed  as 
an  excellent  remedy  againft  declines. 

GARGIT  or  SKOKE  is  a  large  kind  of  weed,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  an  half 
broad;  they  refemhle  thofe  of  fpinage  in  their  colour  and  tex-. 
tare,  but  not  in  ihape.  The  root  is  very  large,  from  which 
fpring  different  ftalks  that  run  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  are 
lull  of  red  berries;  thefe  hang  inducers  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  are  generally  called  pigeon  berries,  as  thofe  birds 
ihen  feed  on  them.  When  the  leaves  fii  ft  fpring  from  thegroimd, 
after  being  boiled,  they  are  a  nutritious  and  wholclome  vege- 
table, but  when  they  arc  grown  nearly  to  their  full  fize,  they 
.acquire  a  poifonous  quality.  The  roots  applied  to  the  hands 
or  feet  of  a  perfon  afflicted  with  a  fever,  prove  a  very  power- 
ful abforbent. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE  or  POKE  is  an  herb  that  grows  in  moift 
and  fwampy  places.     The  leaves  of  it  are  about  a  foot  long, 
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4nd  fix  inches  broad,  nearly  oval,  but  rather  pointed.  The 
roots  are  compofed  of  great  numbers  of  fibres,  a  lotion  of 
which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  people  in  the  colonies  fo<  the  cure 
of  the  itch.  There  iffues  a  ftrong  musky  fmcll  from  this  herb, 
fomething  like  the  animal  of  the  fame  name  before  defcribcd, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  fo  termed. 

WAKE  ROBIN  is  an  herb  that  grows  in  fvvajnpy  lands ;  its 
root  refembles  a  fmall  turnip,  and  if  tafted  will  greatly  inflamq 
the  tongue,  and  immediately  convert  it  from  its  natural  Ihape 
into  a  round  hard  fubftance;  in  which  ftatc  it  will  continue  for 
fome  time,  and  during  this  no  other  part  of  the  mouth  will  be 
affefted.  But  when  dried,  it  lofes  its  aftringent  quality,  and 
becomes  beneficial  to  mankind,  for  if  grated  into  cold  water, 
and  taken  internally, .  it  is  very  good  for  all  complaints  of  the 
bowels. 

WILD  INDIGO  is  an  herb  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  that  from 
whenc€  indigo  is  made  in  the  fouthern  colonies.  It  grows  in 
one  ftalk  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  ground, 
when  it  divides  into  many  branches,  from  which  liTue  a  great 
flumber  of  fmall  hard  bluilh  leaves  that  fprcad  to  a  great  breadth, 
and  among  thefe  it  bears  a  yellow  flowci' ;  the  juice  of  it  has  a 
very  difagreeable  fcent. 

CAT  MINT  has  a  woody  root,  divided  into  feveral  branches, 
and  it  fends  forth  a  ftalk  about  three  feet  high;  the  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  nettle  or  betony,  and  they  have  a  ftrong  fmell 
of  mint,  with  a  biting  acrid  tafte;  the  flowers  grow  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  faint  purple  or  whitifli  colour.  It 
is  called  cat  mint,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  cats  have  an  antipathy 
to  it,  and  will  not  let  it  grow.  It  has  nearly  the  virtues  ot 
commpn  niiotty' 

FLOWERS. 


Heart's  Eafe,  Lilies  red  and  yellow.  Pond  Lilies,  Cowilips, 
May  Flowens,  Jeftamine,  Honeyfuckles,  Rock  Honeyfucklcs, 
Rofes  red  and  white.  Wild  Hollyhock,  Wild  Pinks,  Goldcnilod. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  aminute  defcriptionofthe  flowers  above 
recited,  but  only  jull  obferve,  that  they  much  referable  thofe  of 
the  fame  name  which  grow  in  Europe,  and  are  as  beautiful  in 
colour,  and  as  perfeft  in  odour,  as  they  can  be  fuppofcd  to  be 
in  their  wild  uncultivated  i^te. 


*  For  an  account  of  Tobacco,  fee  a  trsatif?  I  have  publllLed  oi) 
the  ciiliuic   of  that  plant.       ^ 
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FARINACEOUS  and  LEGUMINOUS 
ROOTS,    &c. 

Mai^e  or  Indian  Corn,  Wild  Rice,  Beans,   the  Squafh,  fee-    '  ■ 

MAIZE  or  INDIAN  CORN  grows  from  fix  to  ten  fcef 
liigh,  on  a  llalk  full  of  joints,  which  is  flifF  and  iblid,  and  when 
green,  abounding  with  a  fwcet  juiec.  The  leaves  are  like  thole 
of  the  reed,  about  two  feet  in  lengthy  and  three  or  four  inthes 
broad.  "^I'he  floweTs  which  arc  produced  at  fome  diftance  froiii' 
tlx'  fruit,  on  the  Himc.  plant,  grow  like  the  ears  of  oats,  and 
are  fonietimcs  white,  yellow,  otof  a  purple  colour.  Thefeed3- 
areas  large  as  peas,  and  like  them  quite  naked  and  fmooth,  buc 
of  a  rotindilli  furface,  rather  sompreffed.  One  fpike  generally 
confilts  of  abpuc  fix  hundred  grains,  which  are  placed  cloicly 
together  in  rows  to  the  number  of  eight  oi:  ten,  and  fometimes 
twelve,  'i'his  corn  is  very  wholefomc,  eafy  of  digertion,  and- 
y'iclds  as  good  nourifhment  as  any  other  fort.  After  the  Indi- 
aiLS  have  reduced  it  into  meal  by  poundii^ji;  it,  they  make  cakes- 
of  it,  and  bake  them  before  the  lire.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  fome  nations  eat  it  in  cakes  before  it  is  ripe,  in  which  Itats 
it  is  very  agreeable  to- the  palate,  and  extremely  nutritive. 

WILB  RICE.  This  grain,  Avhich  grows  in  the  greateft  plen- 
ty througl)out  the  imerior  parts  of  North  America,  is  the  mol? 
valuable  of  all  the  fpontaneous  produdtions  of  that  country.  Ek- 
clufive  of  its  utility,  as  a  fupply  of  food  for  thofe  of  the  human 
fpccies,  who  inhabit  this-  part  of  the  continent,  and  obtained^ 
without  any  other  trouble  than  thatof  gathering  iti®,  thefwee!'^ 
ir&cfs  a-nd:  n-utriticxis  quality  of  it  attracts  an  infinite  number  of 
wil'd  iiMvl  of  every  kind>  whieh  flock  from  diftant  climes,  to  en- 
joy this  rare  rcpall;  and  by  it  become  inexprellibly  fat  and  de- 
licious, la  future  periods  i-t  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  in- 
fant colonies,  as  it  will  aflord  them  a  prefent  fupport,  until  in 
the  (iourfe  oi"  cultivation  other  fupplies  may  beprc^lucedf  where- 
as in  thofe  realms  which  are  not  furniilied  with  this  bounteous 
gil'e  of  nature,  even  if  thc-elimate  is  temperate  and  the  foil  good, 
the  tirft  fettlers  are  often  expofed  to  great  hardfliips  from  the 
\yant  of  an  immediate  refource  for  neeelTary  food.  This  ufeful 
gtain  grows  in  tfre  water  where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and 
where  it  linds  a  rich  mtiddy  foiL  i  he  llalks  o-f  it,  and  the 
branches  or  ears  that  bear  the  Iced,  refcmble  oats  both  in  (heir 
appearance  and  manner  of  growing.  Thcflalksare  full  of  joints, 
and  rife  more  than  eight  feet  above  the  water.  The  natives  ga- 
ther th'j.  grain,  in  the  following  manner  :•  nearly  about  the  time 
that  it  begins  to  turn  from,  its  milky  Itate  and  to  ripen,  they  run 
tli^jir  canoes  into  the  midtl  of  it,  and  tying  bunches  of  it  together,, 
jull  below  the  ears  with  bark,  leave  it  in  this  fituation  three  or 
four  wtcjis  longer,  till  it  is  perfec'Uy  ripe.     About  the  latter  end 


©f  ScptCiiibcr  ihcy  return  to  the  river,  when  each  family/  having 
its  feparate  allotment,  and  being  able  to  diilingiiifli  their  own 
property  by  the  manner  of  taftening  the  llieaves,  gather  in  the 
portion  that  belongs  to  them.  This  they  do  by  placing  tlieir 
■canoes  clofc  to  the  bunches  of  rice,  in  fuch  pofition  as  to  re- 
ceive the  grain  when  it  falls,  and  then  beat  it  out,  with  pieces 
.of  wood  formed  for  that  purpofe.  Having  done  this,  .they  dry 
it  with  fmokc,  and  afterwards  tread  or  rub  off  the  outfideiuisk; 
when  it  is  fit  for  ufc  they  put  it  into  the  skins  of  fa\vns,  or 
young  bufFalos,  taken  off  nearly  whole  for  this  purpofe,  and 
jewed  into  a  fort  of  lac);,  wherein  they  preferve  it  till  the  re- 
turn of  their  harvelt.  It  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  fpecu- 
lation,  why  this  fpontaneous  grain  is  not  found  in  any  other  re- 
gions of  America,  or  in  thofe  countries  fituated  in  the  l':i;ne  pa- 
raHels  of  latitude,  where  the  waters  are  as  apparently  aJapted 
for  its  growth  as  in  the  climates  I  treat  of.  As  for  inilancc, 
none  of  the  countries  that  lie  to  the  fouth  and  caft  of  the  great 
iakes,  even  from  the  pro\inces  north  of  the  Carolinas,  to  the 
extroiiiities  of  Labradore,  produce  any  of  this  grain.  ]t  is  true 
I  found  great  quantities  of  it  in  the  watered  lands  near  Detroit, 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Eric,  but  on  enquiry  1  learned 
that  it  never  arrived  nearer  to  maturity  than  juft  to  blofiom,*  af- 
ter which  if  appeared  blighted,  and  died  away.  Thiscon\  inces 
me  that  the  north-wed:  wind,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  much 
more  powcrlul  in  thcfe  than  in  the  interior  parts;  and  that  it  is 
more  inimical  to  the  fruits  of  the  cart!:,  after  it  has  paifed  over 
the  lakes,  and  become  united  with  the  wind  which  joiji-:  it  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  than  it  is  farther  to  the  weji- 
ward. 

BEANS.  Thefe  are  nearly  of  the  fame  iliapc  as  the  European 
beans,  but  arc  not  much  larger  than  the  rnialicH:  ii/.e  of  tluni. 
They  arc  boiled  by  the  Indians,  and  eaten  chieli)  wiili  be;a's 
fleiTi. 

The  SQUASH.  Thev  have  alio  fcvcral  fpccics  of  the  ME- 
LON or  rUMPlvIN,  which  by  icmc  arc  called  fquailics,  and 
which  ferve  many  nations  partly  as  a  I'ubllitiite  for  bicad.  Of 
thefe  there  is  the  round,  the  cranc-ncck,  the  fmall  fiat,  and  tl^.e 
large  oblong  fqualli.  The  fmaller  forts  being  boiled,  are  eaten 
during  the  fummer  as  vegetables;  and  are  all  of  a  pleating  iia- 
vour.  The  crane-neck,  which  greatly  excels  all  the  others,  aia 
ufually  hung  up  for  a  winter's  Itorc,  and  in  this  mann.cr  miglii 
fee  prcfcrvcd  for  fcvcral  months. 
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TH  E  countries  that  lie  between  the  great  Jakes  and  River 
Miffiflippi,  and  from  thence  fouthward  to  Weft  Florida^ 
although  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  large  continent,  and  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  fea,  are  fo  fituated,  that  a  communication  be- 
tween them  and  other  realms  might  conveniently  be  opened; 
by  which  means  thofe  empires  or  colonies  that  may  hereafter  be 
founded  or  planted  therein,  will  be  rendered  commercial  ones-. 
The  great  River  Miflifllppi,  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
them,  will  enable  their  inhabitants  to  eftablilh  an  intercourfe 
with  foreign  climes,  equally  as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile, 
the  Danube,  or  the  Wolga  do  thofe  people  which  dwell  on 
their  banks,  and  who  have  no  other  convenience  for  exporting; 
the  produce  of  their  own  country,  or  for  importing  thofe  of 
others,  than  boats  and  veffels  of  light  burden :  notwithftand- 
ing  which  they  have  become  powerful  and  opulent  ftates. 

The  MifiiiTippi,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  runs  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  pafTes  through  the  moft  fertile  and  temperatp' 
part  of  North  America,  excluding  only  the  extremities  of  it, 
which  verge  both  on  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones.  Thus  favour-- 
ably  fituated,  when  once  its  banks  are  covered  with  inhabitants,- 
they  need  not  long  be  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  eftabliiTi  an  exten-. 
five  and  profitable  commerce.  Thev  will  find  the  country  to- 
wards the  fouth  almoft  fpontaneoufly  producing  filk,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  more  northern  parts,  wine,  oil, 
beef,  tallow,  skins,  buftalo-wool,  and  furs;  with  lead,  copper, 
iron,  coals,  lumber,  corn,  rice,  and  fruits,  befides  earth  and 
barlis  for  dying.  •: 

Thefe  articles,  with  which  it  abounds  even  to  profufion,  majf 
be  tranfported  to  the  ocean  through  this  river  v/ithout  greater 
difficulty  than  that  which  attends  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dize down  fome  of  thofe  I  have  juft  mentioned.  It  is  true  that 
the  Mifliffippi  being  the  boundary  between  the  EnglilTi  andSpa- 
jiilli  fettlements,  and  the  Spaniards  in  poftefllon  of  the  mouth 
of  it,  they  may  obflruci  the  paffage  of  it,  and  greatly  dlftearteii 
thofe  who  make  the  firfi  attempts ;  yet  when  the  advantages 
that  will  cerfainly  arife  to  fetiilers  are  known,  multitudes  of  ad- 
venturers, allured  by  the  profped  of  fuch  abundant  riches,  will 
flock  to  it,  and  eftablif}i  themfelves,  though  at  the  expence  of 
rivers  of  blood. 

But  Ihould  the  nation  that  happens  to  be  in  pofTeffion  of  New 
Orleans  prove  unfriendly  to  the  internal  fettlers,  they  may  find 
a  way  into  the  Giilph  of  Mexico,  by  the  River  Iberville,  winch 
empties  itft-lt  from  the  IMifliflippi,  after  pafllng  through  Lake 
Maurepas,  into  Lvike.  Ponchartrain;  which  has  a  communica- 
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tlon  with  the  Tea  within  the  borders  of  Weft-Floricla.  The 
River  Iberville  bianches  off  from  the  Mifliflippi  about  eighty 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  though  it  is  at  prefent  choaked 
up  in  fo^r.e  parts,  it  might  at  an  incgnfiderable  expence  be  made 
navigiihle,  fo  as  to  anfv/er  all  the  purpofes  propofcd. 

Although  the  Englifh  have  acquired  fince  the  laft  peace  a 
Thorc'extenfivc  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts  than  were  ever 
obtained  before,  even  by  the  French,  yet  many  of  their  pro- 
duftions  ftill  remain  unknown.  And  though  J  was  not  deiicient 
either  in  afliduity  or  attention  during  the  iTiort  time  I  remainei 
in  them,  yet  I  mufi:  acknowledge  that  the  intelligence  I  gained 
was  not  fo  perfed  as  I  could  wiili,  and  that  it  requires  further 
tefearches  to  make  the  world  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tliP 
teat  value  of  thefe  long  hidden  realms. 

The  parts  of  the  Miffiffippi  ofc which  no  furvey  have  hither- 
to been  taken,  amount  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles,  fol-, 
lowing  the  courfc  of  the  ftream,  that  is,  from  the  Illinois  to  th? 
^uifconGn  Rivers.  Plans  of  fuch  as  reach  from  the  Mifliflippi 
to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  have  been  delineated  by  feveral  hands, 
and  I  have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  anaftual  furvey  of  the  inter- 
mediate parts  of  the  Mifliflippi,  between  the  Illinois  River  and 
the  fea,  with  the  Ohio,  Cherokee,  and  Ouabache  Rivers,  taken 
Qjji  the  fpot  by  a  very  ingenious  Gentleman*,  is  now  publil]ied. 
I  flatter  myfelf  that  the  obfervations  therein  -contained,  which 
have  been  made  by  one  whofe  knowledge  of  the  parts  therein 
defcribed  was  acquired  by  a  perfonal  invefligation,  aided  by  a 
folid  judgment,  will  confirm  the  remarks  I  have  made,  and  pro- 
mote the  plan  I  am  here  recommending. 

I  fhall  alfo  here  give  a  concife  defcription  of  each,  beginning, 
according  to  the  rule  of  geographers,  with  that  whici)  lies  moll 
to  the  north. 

It  is  however  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  before  thefe  fettle- 
jiients  can  be  eftablilTied,  grants  mull:  be  prc.ired  in  the  man« 
rer  cuftomary  on  fuch  occafions,  and  the  lands  be  purchafedof 
thofe  who  have  acquired  a  right  to  them  by  a  long  poifefllon; 
itut  no  greater  difiiculty  will  attend  the  completion  of  this  point, 
than  the  original  founders  of  every  colony  on  the  continent  met 
with  to  obftruft  their  intentions ;  and  the  number  of  Indians 
tvho  inhabit  thefe  tra6ls  being  greatly  inadequate  to  their  extent, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  they  will  readily  give  up  for  a  rea- 
fonable  conflderation,  territories  that  are  of  little  ufe  to  them; 
or  remove  for  the  accommodation  of  their  new  neighbours,  to 
lands  at  a  greater  diflance  from  the  Mifliflippi,  the  navigation 
of  which  is  not  eflential  to  the  welfare  of  their  communities. 

No.  I.  The  country  within  thefe  lines,  from  its  lituatiou. 
is  colder  than  any  of  the  others,-  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the 
air  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  thofe  provinces  that  lie  in 
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the  fame  'degree  of  latitude  to  the  eaft  of  it.  The  foil  is  excel- 
lent, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  that  is  free  from  v.-oodA 
in  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  Miiliflippi,-  whiirt  on  the  contra- 
ry the  north-eaftern  borders  of  it  are  well  wooded.  Towards 
the  heads  of  tjie  River  Saint  Croix,  rice  grows  in  great  plenty, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  copper.  Though  the  falls  of  Saint 
Anthony  are  fituated  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  this  divilion, 
yet  that  impediment  will  not  totally  obftruft  the  navigation,  as 
the  River  Saint  Croix,  which  runs  through  a  great  part  of  the 
fouthern  fide  of  it,  enters  the  Miflifllppi  jufl  below  the  Falls, 
and  flows  with  fo  gentle  a  current,  that  it  affords  a  convenient 
navigation  for  boats.  This  traft  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  north-ivefl:  to  fouth-eaft,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  mile* 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft. 

No.  11.  This  trad,  as  I  have  already  defcribed  it  in  my  Jour- 
nals, exceeds  the  higheft  encomiums  I  can  give  it;  notwith-r- 
Handing  which  it  is  entirely  uninhabited,  and  the  profufion  of 
bleffings  that  nature  has  i]iowercd  on  this  heavenly  fpot,  return 
uncnjoyed  to  the  lap  from  whence  they  fprung.  Lake  Pepin,  as 
I  have  termed  it  iftcr  the  French,  lies  within  thefe  bounds;  but 
the  lake  to  which  that  name  properly  belongs  is  a  little  above 
the  River  St.  Croix;  however,  as  all  the  traders  call  the  lower 
lake  by  that  name,  I  have  fo  denominated  it,  contrary  to  the 
iuforiuation  I  receiv^ed  from  the  Indians.  This  colony  lying  h> 
unequal  angles,  the  dimenilons  of  it  cannot  be  cxaiftly  given, 
but  it  appears  to  be  on  an  average  about  one  hundred  and  teu 
miles  long,  and  eighty  broad. 

No.  HI.  The  greateft  part  of  this  divifion  is  fituated  on  the 
River  Ouifconfin,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  till  it  reaches  the  carrying  place  that  dU 
vides  it  from  the  Fox  River.  The  land  which  is  contained  with- 
in its  limits,  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  and  in  others  confifts 
of  fertile  meadow^-  and  line  pafturage.  It  is  furnillicd  alfo  with 
a  great-  deal  of  good  timber,  and,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mifliflippi  and  its  branches,  has  much  fmc, 
open,  clear  land,  proper  for  cultivation.  To  thefe  are  added 
an  inexhaullible  fund  of  riches,  in  a  number  of  lead  mines  whicli 
lie  at  a  little  diUuncc  from  the  Ouifconfin  towards  the  fouth, . 
and  appear  to  be  uncommonly  full  of  ore.  Although  the  Sau-. 
Ides  and  Ottagaumics  inhabit  a  part  of  this  traft,  the  whole  of 
the  lands  under  their  cultivation  does  not  exceed  three  hundred 
acres.  It  is  in  length  froi«  eaft  to  weft  about  one  hundred  and 
rifty  miles,  and  about  eighty  from  north  to  fouth. 

No.  IV.  This  colony  confifts  of  lands  of  various  denomi- 
nations, fome  of  which  are  very  good,  and  others  very  bad. 
The  bert  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the  Green  Bay  and  thcFox 
River,  where  there  are  innumerable  acres  covered  with  line 
grafs,  njoft  part  of  which  grov/s  to  an  aftonifting  height.  This 
river  will  afford  a  good  navigation  for  boats  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  courfc,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 

miles  , 
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tn'ilGS,  except  between  the  Winncb.igci  I.akc,  and'  the  Green 
E;iy;  where  there  are  fcveral  carrying-places  in  the  ipacc  of 
thirty  inilcs.  The  Fox  River  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
iibundance  of  rice  that  ^^yows  on  its  lliores,  and  the  ainioft  in- 
finite numbers  of  wild  fowl  that  frequent  its  banks.  The  land 
which  lies  near  it  appears  to  be  very  fertile,  and  promifes  to  pro- 
duce a  fulHcient  fupply  of  all  the  necelfarics  of  life  for  any  niimf- 
ber  of  inhabitants.  A  communication  might  be  opened  by  thofe 
who  iliall  fettle  here, 'either  through  the  Green  Bay,  Lake, Mi- 
chigan, Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario  with  Cana- 
da, or  by  way  of  the  Ouifconhn  into  the  Millilllppi.  This  di- 
vifion  is  about  one  hundred  and  iL^ty  itiiles  long  from  north  to 
("oLith,  and  one  hundred  aixi  forty  broad. 

No.  V.  This  is  an  excellent  trad  of  land,  and,  confidering 
Its  interior  fituation,  has  greater  advantages  than  could  be  ex- 
pcflcdj  for  having  the  A'liflifllppi  on  its  weftern  borders,  and 
the  Illinois  on  its  foiith-eafl,  it  has  as  free  a  navigation  tls  moft 
of  the  others.  The  norChern  parts  of  it  are  fomewhat  moiwi- 
tainous,  but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  clear  land,  the  foil  of 
which  is  excellent,  with  many  line  fertile  meadows,  and  not  a  few 
rich  mines.  It  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  Tind  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  eaft  to  weft. 

No.  VL  This  colony  being  fituatcd  upon  the  heads  of  tho- 
Rivers  Illinoisjand  Ouabache,  the  former  of  which  empties  it- 
fclf  immediately  into  the  MiflJflippi,  and  the  latter  into  the  famo 
river  by  means  of  the  Ohio,  \Vill  readily  find  a  communicatioo 
with  the  fea  through  thcle.  ILaving  alio  the  River  Miamis 
pafUng  through  it,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie,  an  intercourfa 
might  be  crtablilhed  with  Canada  alfo  by  way  of  the  lakes,  as. 
before  pointed  out.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  rich  fertile  land, 
and  though  more  inland  than  any  of  the  others,  will  be  as  va- 
luable an  ac(iuiiition  as  the  beft  of  them.  From  north  to  fojiitb 
it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  from  caft  to  weft  ons- 
hundred  and  eighty. 

No.  VIL  'I'his  divifion  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going. Its  northern  borders  lying  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river, 
and  its  wcftern  to  the  JNlilllffippi,  the  fituation  of  it  for  eftab- 
lilTiing  a  eommercial  intcrcourfe  with  foreign  nations  is  very 
conunodious.  It  abounds  with  all  the  necedarics  of  life,  and  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  nortfx  to  fouth,  and  fix- 
ty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft;  but  the  confines  of  it  being  more  ir- 
regular than  the  others^  1  cannot  exactly  afcerlain  the  dimei>" 
fions  of  it. 

No.  VIII.  This  colony  having  the  River  Ouabache  running 
through  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  Ohio  for  its  fouthcrn  bounda-* 
rj',  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  free  navigation.  It  extendi 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  anoi 
rne  hundred  and  thirty  from  eaft  to  weft. 

No.  IX.  X.  and  XI.  being  fimikir  in  fituation,  and  furniilied 
V:it!i  neaiiy  thefsmc  convcHitncics  at  all  the  otherS;  I  ihail  on- 
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ly  give  their  dFnienfions.  No.  IX.  is  about  eight/  miles  each 
way^  but  not  exaftly  fqiiare.  No.  X.is  nearly  in  the  fame  fornix 
and  about  the  fame  extent.  No.  XL  is  much  larger,  being  at 
kali:  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  one 
hundred  and  furty  from  eart  to  \vel\  as  nearly  as  from  its  ia-regu- 
larity  it  is  polTible  to  calculate* 

After  the  du'fcription  of  this  delightful  country  I  have  already 
j.;;iven,  I  need  not  repeat  that  all  the  fpots  I  have  thus  pointed 
out  as  proper  fur  colonization,  abound  not  only  with  the  ne- 
celftries  of  life,  being  well  llored  with  rice,  deer,  bufFalos, 
bears,  &c.  but  produce  in  equal  abundJince  fuchas  may  be  term- 
ed luxuries,  or  at  leaft  thofe  articles  of  commerce  before  re- 
cited, which  the  inhabitants  of  it  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
exchanging  for  the  needful  productions  of  other  countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  north-wefl  paiTage  to  India  has  been  tha 
fubjccl  of  innumerable  dilquifitions.  Many  efforts  likewife  have 
boen  made  by  way  ofHudfon's  Bay,  to  penetrate  into  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  though  without  fuccefs.  I  iliall  not  therefore  trou- 
ble myfelf  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  would  refult  from 
this  much  wil"hed-for  difcovery,  its  utility  being  already  too. 
well  known  to  the  commercial  world  to  need  any  elucidation;  I 
Ihall  only  confine  myfelf  to  the  methods  that  appear  moll  pro- 
vable to  enfure  fuccefs  to  future  adventurers. 

The  many  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  for  this  pur-- 
poie,  but  which  have  all  been  rendered  abortive,'  feem  to  have 
turned  the  fpirit  of  making  ul'eful  refearches  into  another  chan- 
nel, and  this  moft  interefting  one  has  almoft  been  given  up  as 
impradicable,-  but,  in  my  opinion,  their  failure  rather  proceeds 
froin  their  being  begun  at  an  improper  place,  than  from  theii" 
nnpracticability. 

All  navigators  that  have  hitherto  gone  in  fearch  of  this  paf- 
iage^  have  firft  entered  Hudfon's  Bay;  the  confequence  of  which 
j>as  been,  that  having  fpent  the  feafon  during  which  only  thofe 
feas  are  navigable,  in  exploring  many  of  the  numerous  inlets 
lying  therein,  and  this  without  difcovering  any  opening,  terri- 
fied at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  have  haftened  back  for  fear, 
of  being  frozen  up,  and  confequently  of  being  obliged  to   con- 
tinue till  the  return  of  fummer  in  thofe  bleak  and  dreary  realms. 
Even  fuch  as-  have  perceived  the  coafirs  to  enfold  thjinfehes,  ^ 
and  who  have  of  courfe  entertained  hopes  of  fuccecding,  have  . 
been  deterred  from  profecuting  their  voyage,   lell  the  winter 
iliould  fet  in  before  they  could  reach  a  more  temperate  climate, 
Thefc  apprehenfions  have  difcouraged  the  boldeft  adventurers, 
from  completing  the  expeditions  in  which  they  have  engaged, ' 
and  frullratcd  every  attempt.     But  as  it  has  been  dilcovcred  by, 
fuch  as  have  failed  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacilic  Ocean,. . 
chat  there  are  many  inlets  which  verge  towards  liudlon's  Bay, ' 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  a  palfage  might  be  made  out , 
from  that  quarter,  if  it  be  fought  for  at  a  proper  feafon.     And  • 
iliould  thcfe  cxpevl;atifins  be  difappointcd,  the  explorers  would. 
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not  be  in  the  fame  hazardous  fituation  with  thofe  who  fet  ou;: 
froin  Hudfon's  Bay,  for  they  will  always  be  fure  of  a  fafe  re- 
treat, through  an  open  fea,  to  warmer  regions,  even  after  re- 
peated difappointments.  And  this  confidence  will  enable  them 
to  proceed  with  greater  refolution,  and  probably  be  the  means 
of  effecting  what  too  much  circumfpeftion  or  timidity  has  pre- 
vented. 

Thefe  reafons  for  altering  the  plan  of  enquiry  after  this  con- 
venient paffage,  carry  with  them  fuch  conviftion,  that  in  the 
year  1774  Richard  Whitworth,  Efq,'  member  of  parliament  for 
Stafford,  a  gentleman  of  an  extenfive  knowledge  in  geography, 
ot  an  adtive  enterprifing  difpofition,  and  whofe  benevolent  mind 
is  ever  ready  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  fro.ii  the  reprefentations  made  to  him. of 
the  expediency  of  it  by  myfelf  and  others,  intended  to  travel 
acrofs  the  continent  of  America,  that  he  might  attempt  to  car- 
ry a  fcheme  of  this  kind  into  execution. 

He  defigned  to  have  purfued  nearly  the  fame  route  that  I  did; 
iand  after  having  built  a  fort  at  Lake  Pepin,  to  have  proceeded 
up  the  River  St.  Pierre,  and  from  thence  up  a  branch  of  the 
River  Mefforie,  till  having  difcovered  the  fource  of  the  Oregan 
or  River  of  the  Weft,  on  the  other  fide  the  fummit  of  the  lands 
that  divide  the  waters  which  run  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
from  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  would  have  failed 
down  that  river  to  the  place  where  it  is  faid  to  empty  itfelf  near 
the  Straights  of  Annian 

Having  there  eftablilTied  another  fettlement  on  fome  fpotthat 
appeared  beft  calculated  for  the  fupport  of  his  people,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fome  of  the  inlets  which  tend  towards  the 
north-eaft,  he  would  from  thence  have  begun  his  refearches. 
This  gentleman  was  to  have  been  attended  in  the  expedition  by 
Colonel  Rogers,  myfelf,  and  others,  and  to  have  taken  out  with 
him  a  fuflicient  number  of  artificers  and  mariners  for  building 
the  forts  and  veflels  neceflary  on  the  occafion,  and  for  navigat- 
ing the  latter,-  in  all  not  iefs  than  fifty  or  fixty  men.  '!  he  grants 
and  other  requfites  for  this  purpofe  were  even  nearly  complet- 
ed, when  the  prefent  troubles  in  America  began,  which  put  a 
flop  to  an  enterprize  that  promifed  to  be  of  inconceivable  ad- 
vantage to  the  Britiiii  dominions. 
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QEVE  RJL  years  refidence  in  the  Province  of  Wejl- 
FloridUi  during  which  I  entered  into  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  its  coajisi  harbours^  lakeSy  and  rivers, 
having  made  vie  perfeElly  acquainted  with  their  fitua- 
tiouy  bearings y  foundings ^  and  every  particular  requi- 
fite  to  be  known  by  Navigators,  for  their  benefit  I  am 
induced  to  make  my  obfervations  public.  The  expence 
and  trouble  at  which  this  knowledge  has  been  acquired^ 
are  far  from  inconfjderable  ;  however  ^  if  the  accurate 
furveys  and  defcriptions  I  am  thereby  enabled  to  give, 
prove  inJlruElive  and  beneficial  to  my  country,  I floall 
ejleem  my f elf  amply  repaid. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  that  I  have  had  the 
affiftance  of  the  remarks  and  furveys,  fo  far  as  relates 
to  the  mouths  of  the  MiJJiJJippi  and  the  coaji  and  found- 
ings of  Weft -Florida,  of  the  lats  ingenious  Mr.  George 
Gauld,  a  Gentleman  who  was  employed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Britifh  Admiralty  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making 
an  accurate  chart  of  the   abovementioned  places. 

I  have  alfo  had  recourfe,  in  defcribing  fome  parts  of 
the  Miffiffippi,  to  the  publication  of  CaptainV\im2in,  who 
refided  many  years  on  that  river,  and  was  well  acquaint- 
ed "with  the  country  through  which  it  fows. 

A  particular  detail  of  the  advantages  that  may  in 
time  accrue  to  the  pojfeffors  of  Weft-Florida,  with  a  com- 
plete  defcription  of  the  country  and  its  produ6lions, 

would 
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ivoidd  not  make  an  improper  addition  to  the  folhiuing 
ivork  ;  but  as  the  more  immediate  purpofe  of  it  is  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  its  coajls  to  the  approaching ' 
mariner i  I fJjall  confine  the  curfory  remarks  I  make  on 
thofe  heads f  tofuch  particulars  only  as  are  moft  deferving 
of  notice. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  profecution  of  my  defign^  I 
ivoiildjiijl  obfervsy  that  I  /hall  be  morefolicitous  to  make 
the  refult  of  my  i?iveJligations  ufefiil  than  amifmgi  I 
fjall  endeavour  rather  to  be  clear  and  intelligible  than 
fiudy  to  deliver  myfelf  in  florid  language. 


A  N 

HISTORICAL 

AND 

TOPOGRAPHICAL 
P  E  S  C  R  I  P  T  I  O  N,      &c, 

AD  E  S  CR I P  T I O  N  of  the  river  Miffiffippi 
and  the  country  through  which  it  flows, 
called  Louifiana,  would  have  been  the  firft 
obje£ls  fubmitted  to  the  reader's  attention  j  were  it  not 
hun^ibly  prefumed  that  a  fliort  account  of  the  difcO" 
very  of  the  river  Miffiffippi,  and  a  view  of  the  differ- 
ent States  to  which  its  banks  have  been  fubje^ted  are 
judged  neceffiiry,  before  their  dcfcription  is  attempted. 

The  merit  of  firfl  difcovering  the  river  Miffiffippi,  DircoTcry  of 
(or    in  the  language  of  the   natives,   Mefchafipi,   for  *  ^  Miffiffippi, 
the  general  appellation  of  the  former  is  a  corruption 
of  the  latter)  according  to  Lewis  Hennepin's  account 
publiihed    in  London  1698,   is    due  to  the    Sicur  la 
Salle,   who  difcovered  that  river  in  1682.      It  feems 
that  father  Hennepin  forgot  that  this  river  was  previ- 
pufly  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto  in  1541,   alfo 
by  Col.  Wood  in  1654,   and  by  Captain  Bolt  in  1670. 
Monfieur  de  la  Salle  was  the  firft  who  traverfed  that  Arrival  and 
river.   In  the  fpring  of  the  fame  year  1682,   he  paffed  murder  of  1» 
down  to  the  mouths  of  the  Miffiffippi ;  he  afterwards 
remounted  that  river,  and  returned  to  Canada  in  the 
month  of  Odlober  following,   from  whence  he  took 
his  paffiige  to  France,   where  he  gave  fo  flattering  an 
account  of  the  advantages  that  would  certainly  accrue 
from  the  fettling  a  colony  in  thofe  parts,    that  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  carrying  thofe  defigns  into  exe-? 
pution,  with  a  fquadron   confifting  of  four  veflels ; 

having 
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having  on  board  a  fufficient  number  of  perfons,  and 
all  kinds  of  goods  and  provisions,  nccefTary  for  the 
fervice  of  the  new  colony,  which  he  propofed  to  fix 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi.  But  having 
failed  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  attempted 
to  fix  a  colony  at  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  where  he  ar- 
rived the  i8th  of  February  1684,  about  100  leagues 
wcfliward  of  the  Mifllflippi.  There  his  men  under- 
went fuch  hardlhlps  that  moft  of  them  perifhed  mife- 
rably.  The  leader,  aniniated  with  an  ardent  defire  of 
extending  his  difcoveries,  made  various  excurfions 
with  fuch  of  them  who  were  able  to  travel ;  but  on  the 
19th  of  March  1687,  two  of  his  men  villainoufly  mur- 
dered him,  when  exploring  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  in  fearch  of  mines,  and  of  the  tradt  which 
led  to  thofe  of  St.  Barbe  in  New  Mexico. 
ibberville's  About  feven  years  after,  Monf.  Ibberville,  a  refpect-"' 

Arrival.  able  officer  in  the  French  navy,  undertook  to  execute 

whatever  La  Salle  hadpromifed;  and  his  reputation 
being  eftablifhed  already,  the  court  intrufted  him  with 
the  conduct  of  the  project.  He  carried  his  people 
very  fafely  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  firft  colony  the  French! 
ever  had  in  the  Mifljfilppi.  He  took  care  to  provide 
them  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  their  fubfifl:ance, 
and  obliged  them  to  ere£l  a  fort,  for  their  defence 
againfi:  the  Indians.  This  being  done,  he  returned  to 
France  in  order  to  obtain  fupplies. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  voyage  made  him  extremely 
welcome  at  court,  and  he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to 
put  to  fea  again.  His  fecond  voyage  was  as  fortunate, 
as  the  firft;  but  very  unluckily  for  his  colony,  he 
died  whilft  he  was  preparing  for  the  third.  The  de- 
fign  might  have  been  abandoned,  had  not  Crozat;,  a 
private  man  of  an  immenfe  fortune,  undertaken  its 
Louiiiana  fupport  at  his  own  expence.  In  1 7 1 2,  the  King  gave 
zat!^  ^    °        h",n    Louifiana.       Thus    Lewis  imitated  the  Pope, 

who 
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who  divided  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal the  territories  of  America,  where  the  holy  fee  had 
not  one  inch  of  ground. 

In  this  grant  the  bounds  are  fixed  by  the   Illinois  Bounds  of 
river  and  the  lake  of  that  name  on  the  North ;   by  Ca-    °"'  '*"*" 
rolina  on  the  Eaft,  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on  r.he  South, 
and  New  Mexico  on  the  Weft.     As  to  Canada,   or 
New  France,  the  French  court  would  fcarcely  admit  it 
had  any  other  northern  boundary  than  the  Pole.    The 
avidity  of  Great  Britain  was  equal,  but  France  having 
been  unfortunate  in  the  war  of  1 710,   the   northern 
boundary  of  Canada  was  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  Limits  of 
in  171  q.      It  afljgns  New  Britain  and  Hudfon's  Bay,  ^ouifiana  antl 

lATir^  J  r>  T>    ■      ■  ,  Canada  by  the 

on  the  North  ot  Canada,  to  Great  Bntam  ;  and  com-  treaty  of 
miffioners  afterwards  on  both  fides  afcertained  the  li-  ^"^''^'^'i^' 
mits  by  an  imaginary  line,  running  from  a  cape  or 
promontory  in  New  Britain  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in 
58  degrees  30  minutes  North  latitude,  thence  South- 
weft  to  the  lake  Mifgofink  or  MIftafim  •,  from  thence 
farther  South-weft  direftly  to  the  latitude  of  49  de- 
grees. All  the  lands  to  the  North  of  the  imaginary 
line,  being  affigncd  to  Great  Britain  j  and  all 
fouthward  of  that  line,  as  far  as  the  river  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, to  the  French.  Thefe  were  at  that  time  the 
true  limits  of  Loulfiana  and  Canada,  Crozat's  grant 
not  fubfifting  long  after  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV. 

In  order  to  have  fome  plaufible  pretence  for  fet-  Crozat's  srans 
ting  on  foot  a  projecSl  for  changing  the  face  of  pub-  vacated.  " 
lie  affairs  in  France,  this  fettlement  was  thought  the 
moft  convenient;  and  therefore  all  imaginable  pains 
were  taken  to  reprefent  it  as  a  paradifc,  and  place 
from  whence  inexhauftible  riches  might  be  derived, 
provided  due  encouragement  could  be  obtained  from 
government.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  thought  re- 
quifite  that  a  new  company  fliould  be  eredled,  to  make 
way  for  which  Mr.  Crozat  was  to  refign  his  grant  i 
which  he  did  accordingly. 

This 
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This  Gccafioned  the  noife  that  was  made  about  the 
MiffilBppi,  not  in  France  only,  but  throughout  all 
Europe,  which  was  filled  with  romantic  ftories  of  the 
vaft  fruitfulnefs  of  the  banks  of  this  great  river,  and 
the  incredible  wealth  that  was  likely  to  How  from 
thence;  and  thofe  accounts,  though  true  in  part,  in 
the  end  proved  ruinous  to  many. 
Sov.iGana^  Before  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1762,   Louifiana,  or 

bef(  re  the  the  fouthern  part  of  New  France,  extended  in  the 
peace  0  17  3.  pj,gj^j.jj  niaps  from  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  in  about  29 
degrees,  to  near  45  degrees  of  North  latitude,  on  the 
Weft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  to  near  39  degrees  on  its 
eaftern  bank.  Its  boundaries  were  Canada  on  the 
North;  New  York,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  Virgi- 
nia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the 
North-weft  part  of  the  eafternmoft  peninfula  of  Flo- 
rida, on  the  Eaft;  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South; 
and  laftly  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  on  the  Weft. 
Abfurd  claims.  The  European  ftates  having  obferved  that  kings  and 
republicks  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  every  traft  which 
had  been  feen,  and  were  pretended  to  have  been  dif* 
covered  by  navigators  failing  under  their  flags,  their 
geographers  were  not  permitted  to  publifh  maps  which 
might  have  contradicted  fuch  wild  claims.  This  wa$' 
the  abfurdity  of  former  days.  But  political  circum-* 
fiances  often  emboldened  pretenders  to  urge  their  chi-' 
merical  rights;  and  their  no  lefs  chimerical  opponents 
then  yielded  what  they  had  no  better  right  to  cede.' 
But  the  abfurd  recognition  of  fuch  abfurd  pretcnfionl' 
is  but  a  temporary  compliance.  It  ever  did  and  evet 
will  fow  the  feeds  of  implacable  animofities  and  con-' 
tentions,  until  pre-occupancy  and  cultivation,  the' 
true  tefts  of  lawful  pofTeffion,  fliall  have  remedied 
the  former  invalidity  of  the   claim. 

Both  fides  of  the  Miffiffippi  continued  under  thedo- 
minionof  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  till  the  peace  of 
1762,   when  the  eaftern  fide  was  ceded  to  the  king  of 

Great 
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Crreat  Britain  by  the  7th  article  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
in  the  following  words.  '*  In  order  to  re-eftablifli 
peace  on  folid  and    durable   foundations,   and  to  re-  P'J'''°"  ['"^ 

1  .     ,  .  .  between  the 

move  for  ever  all  fubje(^~t  of  difpute  with  regard  to  the  French  and 
limits  of  the  Briiifh  and  French  territories  on  the  i-"^^^]  '" 
continent  of  America,  it  is  agreed,  that  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majefty,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  fliall  be 
fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  di-awn  along  the  middle  of 
the  river  Miffillippi,  fi'om  its  fource  to  the  river  Ib- 
berville,  and  from  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  this  river,  and  the  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
Ponchartrain,  to  the  fea  -,  and  for  this  purpofe  the 
mofh  Chriftian  King  cedes  in  full  right,  and  guaran- 
ties to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  the  river  and  port  of 
the  Mobille,  and  every  thing  which  he  poiTeiTes,  or 
ought  to  poffefs,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  river  Mifliflip- 
pi,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  ifland 
in  which  it  is  fltuated,  which  fhall  remain  to  France; 
provided  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mifliflippi 
Ihall  be  equally  free,  as  well  to  the  fubjects  of  Great 
Britain,  as  to  thofe  of  France,  in  its  whole  length, 
from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  and  exprefly  that  part 
which  is  between  the  faid  ifland  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  paffage 
both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth:  it  is  further  ftipulated 
that  the  vefTels  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  either  na- 
tion, fhall  not  be  ftopped,  vifited,  or  fubje^led  to 
the  payment  of  any  duty  whatfoever.  The  ftipuiati- 
ons  inferted  in  the  4th  article,  in  favour  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada,  fhall  alfo  take  place  with  regard 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  ar- 
ticle." 

In  the  year  1762,   and  the  day  before  the  preli-  ThecefTionof 
muaary  articles  to  tne  peace  were  figned,  iiis  Lfinitian  MajeQy  to 
Majelly  ceded  to  Spain  all  his  territories  on  the  weft-  Spam. 
crn  lide  of  the  Mifliffippi,   together  with  the  town  of 
B  New 
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New  Orleans,  and  the  peninfula  in  which  it  is  fituat- 
ed  on  the  eailern  bank.     But  the  inhabitants  of  Loui- 
fiana  were   ignorant  of  this  ceffion  before  the  year 
1764,  when  Mr.  D'Abbadie,    then  governor,    pub- 
lifhed  the  king's  letter  to  him  on  that  fubje£t,    men- 
tioning the  date  of  the  ceffion,  and  containing  a  de- 
claration that  he  had  ftipulated  with  Spain  that  the 
French  laws  and  ufages  fhould  not  be  altered. 
Bounds  by  the      The  definitive  treaty,  between   Great-Britain   and 
T.xa"ty  o7       ^hs  United  States  of  America,  figncd  at  Paris  the  3d 
J7S5.  day  of  September  ijS^,   runs  as  follows: 

"  ARTICLE  I.  His  Britannic  Majefty  acknow- 
ledges the  faid  United  States,  viz.  New-Hampfhire, 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connefticut,  New-York,  New-Jerfey, 
Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North- 
Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  free, 
fovereign,  and  independent  ftates  ;  that  he  treats  with 
them  as  fuch,  and  for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fuccef- 
fors,  relinquiihes  all  claims  to  the  government,  pro- 
perty, and  territorial  rights  of  the  fame,  and  every 
part  thereof, 

"  ART.  2.  And  that  all  difputes  which  might  arile 
in  future,  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
faid  United  States,  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  and  declared,  that  the  following  are  and  Ihall 
be  their  boundai-ies,  viz.  From  the  North-weft  angle 
of  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  v^'^hich  is  formed  by 
a  line  drawn  due  North  from  the  fource  of  St.  Croist 
river  to  the  Highlands,  along  the  faid  Highlands,  which 
divide  tliofe  I'ivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  ri- 
ver St.  Laurence  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  to  the  North-weftermoft  head  of  Con- 
necticut river;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that 
river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  North  latitude;  from 
thence  by  a  line  due  Weft  on  faid  latitude,  until  it 
ftrikes  the  river  Irriquois  or  Gataraqui;  thence  along 

the 
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the  middle  of  the  fald  river  into  Lake  Ontario; 
through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake  until  it  fcrikes  the 
communication  by  water  between'  that  lake  and  Lake 
1  Ei'ie  ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  faid  communication 
into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  un- 
til it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that 
lake  and  Lake  Huron,  thence  through  the  middle  of 
faid  lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that 
lake  and  Lake  Superior  ;  thence  through  Lake  Supe- 
rior, northward  of  the  Ifles  Royal  and  Phelipcaux  to 
the  Long  Lake  ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  faid 
Long  Lake  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  faid  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  thence  through  the  faid  Lake  to  the  moft 
North-weftern  point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a 
due  Weft  courfc  to  the  river  Miffiffippi ;  thence  by  a 
line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  river 
Miffiffippi;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  faid  river  Miffiffippi  until  it  (hall  inter- 
fe£l  the  northernmoft  part  of  the  thirty-firft  degree  of 
North  latitude.  South,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
Eaft  from  the  determination  of  the  line  laft  mention- 
ed in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  North  of  the 
Equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apalachicola  or 
Catanouche:  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its 
jundion  with  the  Flint-River:  thence  ftraight  to  the 
head  of  St.  Mary's  R.iver:  and  thence  down  along 
the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic  ocean: 
Eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
River  St.  Ci'oix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  its  fource,  and  from  its  fource  diredily  North  to 
the  aforefaid  Highlands  which  divide  the  rivei's  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  thofe  which  fa!l 
into  the  River  St.  Laurence,  comprehending  all 
iflands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  fhores 
of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be 
drawn  due  Eaft:  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 

boundaries 
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boundaries  between  Nova-Scotia  on  the  one  part,, 
and  Eaft-Florida  on  the  other,  fliall  refpe£lively  touch 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  excepting 
fuch  iflands  as  now  are  or  heretofore  have  been  withiii 
the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova-Scotia. 

"  ART.  8.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Miffiffippi, 
from  its  fource  to  the  ocean,  fhall  for  ever  remain 
free  and  open  to  the  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Having  mentioned  all  the  boundaries  that  were  at 
different    periods   affigned  to  Louifiana,  the  conduct 
of  the  Spaniards  on  pofleffing  themfelves  of  that  co- 
lony,  is  to  be  conlidered  next  in  courfe. 
Arrival  of  Don  Antoiiio  UUoa  arrived  at  New  Orleans  about 

New  Orkans  the  middle  of  the  year    1766,  but   defen-ed  to  take, 
with  foidiers.  poiTeffion  of  the  government  of  the  colony  in  his  Ca% 
tholic  Majefty's  name,  until  he  had  received   fpecial 
orders  to  that  effe£t. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  two  thoufand 
Spanifli  foidiers  were  fent  from  the  Havanna,  but  he 
did  not  then  take  pofleffion  of  the  country.  He  fent 
however  about  fixty  of  thefe  troops  to  eredl  two  forts, 
one  oppofite  to  the  Britifh  fort,  named  Bute,  on  the 
Biouth  of  the  Ibberville,  and  the  other  on  the  weft- 
ern  fide  of  the  Miffifilppi,  a  little  below  the  Natchez, 
where  a  detachment  of  Britifli  troops  had  taken  poft ; 
another  party  was  fent  in  the  autumn  of  1767  to 
build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miffouri ;  but 
the  commandant  had  pofitive  orders  not  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  Illinois  country, 
where  Monf.  de  Saint  Ange  the  French  command- 
ant continued  to  command  with  about  twenty  French 
foidiers.  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  without  taking  pof- 
feffion  in  his  Catholic  Majefty's  name,  and  confc- 
quently  without  authority  from  France  or  Spain, 
eftablilhed  monopolies,  reftrifled  commerce,  and 
committed  feveral  abufes,  which  rendered  him  odious. 

to 
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to  the  colonifts.       At  lafir,  on  the  29th  of  OcTtober  Spnniards  o- 
1768,  the  councu  illued  a  decree  to  obhge  him  and  part  from 
the    principal  Spanifti   officers  to   leave  the  province  -Louifiana. 
in  November  following,  notwithftanding  M.  Aubry's 
remonftrances,   and  the  proteft  he  made  againft  the 
edi6l  of  the  council. 

Don  Ulloa's  conduct  had  rendered  him  the  more  Don  u!!oa 

,  .  r  ,       ,  .,-,.-  ohnoxious  to 

obnoxious,  as,  from  the  letter  written  by  the  king  of  the  people. 
France,  acquainting  Mr.  D'Abbadie  with  the  ceffion 
he  had  made  to  Spain,  it  appeared  that  the  two  kings 
had  agreed,  that  Louifiana  fhould  retain  her  laws, 
privileges  and  cuftoms.  The  French,  nay  the  Spa- 
niards themfelves,  all  blamed  Mr.  Aubry's  acquief- 
ence ;  for  every  one  was  fenfible  that  the  king  of 
France  never  would  have  directed  him  to  treat  Don 
Ulloa  with  an  obfequioufnefs  which  degraded  royal 
authority  and  the  French  nation  ;  and  that  his  in- 
ftructions  could,  at  moft,  authorife  Mr.  Aubry  to 
follow  that  officer's  advice,  until  the  government  of 
Louifiana  fhould  be  delivered  to  Spain.  Whatever 
entreaties  had  been  ufed  to  perfuade  Don  Ulloa  to 
take  poffeffion.  and  by  that  meafure  render  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  authority  lawful,  he  evaded,  but  did  not 
ceafe  to  opprefs  ;  fo  that  he  loft  the  elteem  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  publication  of  his  voyages  ;  and 
the  colonifts  having  been  informed  of  the  feverity  wi;h 
which  he  had  governed  the  city  of  Quito  in  Peru,  he 
was  only  confidered  as  a  tyrant,  whofe  fole  merit  was 
to  be  learned  in  the  mathematics. 

The  fuperior  council,  guided  by  the  Intendant  and  Threatened 
the  Attorney  General,  having  threatened  him  with  a  cmiciK  ^"^^  ^' 
profecution,  he  declared  that,  at  the  Balize,  Mr. 
Aubry  had  privately  delivered  to  him  the  command 
of  the  colony.  As  none  could  conceive  that  a  clan- 
deftine  pofleffion  ought  to  authorife  the  public  cxer- 
cife  of  fovereign  power,  Ulloa's  declaration  was  judg- 
ed an  artifice  of  the  grofleft  texture  ;   and  Mr.  Aubry, 

who 
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who  affirmed  the  declaration  to  be  true,  was  not  be- 
lieved. It  made  him  fall  into  contempt,  and  embolden- 
ed the  leaders  of  the  party  which  oppofed  him.    Thefe 
Doubts  of  the  increafed  the  doubts  of  the  public  relative  to  the  cef- 

public  rcfpeft-  ,    r  i  •  ■.  ,       r, 

ing  his  con-    non,  and  lerved  to  convmce  every  one,  that  the  Spa- 
diia.  niards   did   not  ferioufly  intend  taking  pofleffion  : — 

"  The  ceffion,"  faid  they,  "  was  made  in  1762,  the 
*'  day  before  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
*'  figned  :  near  two  years  elapfed  before  it  was  firfl: 
"  known  by  the  king's  letter  to  Mr.  D'Abbadie  : 
"  more  than  another  year  pafled  before  the  arrival  of 
"  Don  Ulloa,  who  has  been  above  two  years  in  the 
"  country  and  did  not  yet  take  polTeffion."  If  the 
refledlions  occaiioned  by  thefe  circumftances  put  to- 
gether ;  if  the  conjeflures  fcattered  in  the  Englifh 
news-papers,  or  by  the  Englifh  who  came  into  the  coun- 
try, led  the  inhabitants  to  think  that  the  ceffion  was 
ficlitious,  and  a  ftate  manoeuvi-e,  their  fears  were  at 
the  fame  time  quieted,  fince  they  did  not  apprehend 
thofe  evils  which  the  change  of  fovereignty  makes  al- 
moft  unavoidable,  even  when  the  new  government  is 
milder  and  more  favourable.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  indignation  was  the  greater  againft  Don  Ulloa, 
who  abufed  the  reafons  of  ftate  that  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  caufe  of  his  having  been  fent  to  Louifiana  ; 
who  availed  himfelf  of  Mr.  Aubry's  imbecility,  tor 
cftablifli  a  fpecies  of  defpotifm,  the  more  intolerant, 
as  it  fhocked  the  manners  of  the  French  nation. 

To  put  a  ftop  to  this  tyranny,  it  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  commence,  with  circumfpe£tion,  a  juri- 
dical profecution  againft  him,  and  inform  the  mini- 
ftry  of  the  proceedings.  But  the  council  began  by 
ifluing  a  decree  for  expelling  him  and  the  Spaniards. 
To  reduce  the  people  to  the  neceffity  of  fupporting 
that  violence,  the  leaders  excited  them  to  oftend  the 
king  of  Spain,  from  whom  they  had  received  no  in- 
jury, ajjd  who  doubtlefs  would  have  punifhed  his  of- 
ficer, 
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ficer,  had  the  council  proceeded  with  refpeft,  and 
ufed  lawful  means  to  tranfmit  to  him  their  grievances. 
But,  indignities  were  offered  to  the  Spanifh  flag ;    a  Fndignities, 
ftep  which  rendered  the  infult  perfonal  to  the  king  of  ^^'  °^^^^- 
Spain,   and  made  him   overlook  his  envoy's  mifde- 
meanors.    This  Is  not  al!  :   the  council  and  the  inha- 
bitants fent  deputies  to  France,  charged  them  to  re-  Deputies fent 
prefent  the  grievances  of  the  colony  to  their  fovereign,  to  France— 
and  fupplicate  him  to  retain  the  province.     Their 
prayers  were  accompanied  with  proteftations  of  devo- 
tion and  loyalty.     But  bf^fore  the  departure  of  thefe 
deputies,    the  leaders    of  the  fa<Stion   feduced  fome 
members  of  the  council,  fecretly  fent  another  depu- 
tation to  Penfaeola  ;  and,  without  the  people's  know- 
ledge,  offered  Loulfiana  to  Great  Britain  ! 

The  dread  of  being  called  to  account,  with 
which  the  crafty  Don  Ulloa  had  often  threatened  the 
Intendant  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  he  might 
obftrudl  their  profecutlons,  and  lilence  them,  relative- 
ly to  his  own  condudl,  was  doubtlefs  the  fole  caufe 
of  that  defperate  ftep,  the  authors  of  which  might 
have  forefeen  the  unfuccefsful  iflue,  had  they  not  been 
bereft  of  their  fenfes.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been 
no  public  inquiry  on  that  head  ;  and  therefore,  the 
public  has  no  juridical  proof  of  this  fadt ;  but  the 
chara<fleriftics  of  fuch  inquiry  as  was  made,  its  terri- 
fying apparatus,  its  rcfult,  and  the  concerted  fllence 
of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  directed,  fufficiently  confirm 
not  only  what  is  openly  faid  among  the  Englifh,  but 
what  the  inhabitants  of  Loulfiana  whifper  to  each 
other,  when  complaining  of:  their  miferles  with  which 
the  perfidioufnefs  of  their  leaders  had  loaded  them, 
though  not  accomplices  of  their  crimes.  It  Is  alfo 
faid,  that  the  governor  of  Weft-Florida  was  unwil- 
ling to  countenance  the  treafon  and  revolt  of  the  fub- 
jeds  of  a  prince  then  in  peace  with  Great  Britain  : 
it  is  afErmed  that  he  fent  to  Mr.  Aubry  the  original 

offers 
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offers  he  liad  received,  and  that  Don  Ullba,  wlio  had 
not  yet  failed,  carried  them  with  him  to  Europe  for 
his  juftification.  Why  then  did  not  Mr.  Aubry  pro- 
duce that  paper  to  confound  the  confpirators  ?  They 
would  have  been  looked  upon  with  execration  by 
the  people  whom  they  had  betrayed,  and  the  difturb- 
ances  would  have  immediately  fubiided.  Can  it  be 
believed,  that  the  governor  of  Florida  infifted  on  fe- 
crecy,  as  it  is  intimated  by  fome  perfons  who  would 
be  glad  to  apologize  for  Mr.  Aubry's  conduft  refpe£l- 
ing  this  matter  ?  Had  the  inreftine  divifions,  which 
then  rent  the  Britifh  colonies  of  North- America,  in- 
duced the  Britifh  governor  to  difcovcr  the  confpiracy 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  confequences  of  fo  dan- 
gerous an  example,  would  not  fecrecy  have  deprived 
him  of  the  only  fruit  he  could  expedt  from  his  policy  ? 
—Never  Monlieur  de  Sacier,   one  of  the  council,  with  two 

ficard  or.  other  Gentlemen  of  the  colony,  who  were  fent  to 
France  with  the  edict  of  the  fupcrior  council,  and  to 
implore  the  proteftion  of  the  king,  as  before  mention- 
ed, were  imprifoued  on  their  arrival,  and  have  never 
been  heard  of  fince. 

During   fix  months,  which    elapfed    before    news 

could  be  received  from  Europe,   the   unhappy    colo- 

nifts  vainly    flattered  themfelves  with  hopes  of  being 

juftified  for  the  fteps  they  had  taken  by  the  court  of 

Gtn.  ORi-    France.  On  the  23d  of  July  1769,   news  was  brought 

Et'the  Ji:iiize.  to  New  Orleans  of  the  arrival  of  General  O'Riley  at 

the  Balize,   with  eighteen  tranfports,   followed  by  ten 

more   from  the  Havanna,   having  four  thoufand  five 

hundred  troops  on  board,   and  loaded  with  ftores  and 

ammunition.      This  intelligence  threw  the  town  into 

the  greatell  confternatioa  and  perplexity,  as  but  a  few 

days  before,   letters  had  arrived  from  Europe  fignify- 

ing  that  the  colony  was  reftored  to  France. 

Inhabitants         j^  jj^g  general  diftraiSlion  that  took  place,   the  in- 

(letei  mined  to  ^  ^  . 

oppoic  iiim.    habitants   of  the  town  and  the  adjacent  plantations 

determined 
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determined  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  fent  couriers  requiring  the  Germans  and  Acadian 
Neutrals  to  join  them.  On  the  24th  an  exprefs  ar- 
rived from  General  O'Riley,  which  was  read  by  Mon- 
fieur  Aubry  to  the  people  in  church;  by  this  they 
were  informed  that  he  was  fent  by  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty  to  ^ake  poffeflion  of  the  colony,  but  not  to  dif- 
trefs  the  inhabitants;  and  that  when  he  fliould  be  in 
pofTeffion,  he  would  publifh  the  i-emaining  part  of  the 
orders  he  had  in  charge  from  the  king  his  mafter; 
and  fhould  any  attempt  be  made  to  oppofe  his  landing, 
he  was  refolvcd  not  to  depart  until  he  could  put  his 
majefty's  commands  in  execution. 

The  people,  diffatisfied  with  this  ambiguous  melTage,  f/j;"^^''^^! 
came  to  a  refolution  of  fending  three  deputies  to  Gene- 
ral O'Riley,  viz.  Meffieurs  Grandmaifon  town-major. 
La  Friniere  attorney-general,  and  De  Mazant  for- 
merly captain  in  the  colony's  troops,  and  a  man  of 
vei-y  conliderable  property;  thefe  gentlemen  acquaint- 
ed him,  that  the  inhabitants  had  come  to  a  refolution 
of  abandoning  the  province,  and  demanded  no  other 
favour  than  that  he  would  grant  them  two  years  to 
remove  themfelves  and  effedls.  The  general  received 
the  deputies  with  great  politenefs,  but  did  not  enter 
into  the  merits  of  their  embafly,  farther  than  affuring 
them,  that  he  would  comply  with  every  reafonable 
requeft  of  the  colonifts;  that  he  had  the  intereft  of 
their  country  much  at  heart,  and  nothing  on  his  part 
fhould  be  wanting  to  promote  it;  that  all  paft  tranfac- 
tions  fhould  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  all  who  had 
offended  fhould  be  forgiven:  to  this  he  added  every 
thing  that  he  imagined  could  flatter  the  expeditions 
of  the  people.  On  the  firft  of  Auguft  the  deputies 
returned,  and  made  public  the  kind  reception  the 
general  had  given  them,  and  the  fair  promifes  he  had 
made.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  now  greatly 
■  tranquilized,  and  thofe  who  had  before  determined 
C  fuddenlv 
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fiiddenly  to  quit  their  plantations  now  refolved  to  re- 
main until  their  crops  were  off  the  ground. 

On  the  i6lh  of  Auguft  1769,  General  O'Riley 
of  the  troops  with  the  frigate,  tranfports  and  troops  on  board  ar- 
at^NewOrle-  ^.j^^^  oppofiLe  to  New  Orleans.  On  the  18th  the 
troops  difembarked,  and  the  general  took  pofleffion 
in  form,  of  New  Orleans  and  the  province  of  Louifiana, 
in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  as  quietly  as  a 
French  governor  would  have  done  in  the  happiell 
^     times  5   and  on  the  2Cth,   ordered  the  attorney  eene- 

i^ttorney-Ge-  -'       '  \    ° 

ncral  and  o-    ral   and  twelve  others  amongft  the    principal  mhabi- 

thers  arrefted.  j^nts  to  be  arrefted. 

Of  thefe  thirteen,  no  more  than  one  was  releafed; 
this  was  the  printer,  who  produced  the  pofitive  orders 
which  theintendant  had  given  him,  for  printing  the 
decree  iffued  againft  Don  Ulloa,  and  feveral  other 
writings.  A  few  days  before  the  proceedings  began, 
a  young  gentleman  nearly  related  to  the  attorney  ge- 
neral, and  one  of  the  prifoners,  feigned  a  defign  of 
forcibly  refcuing  himfelf  from  the  foldiers  who  guard- 
ed him.  He  received  feveral  wounds,  which  gave 
him  that  death  which  he  fought.  The  proceedings 
againft  the  eleven  others,  were  conduced  in  a  military 
manner  by  Gen. OTtiley,  and  the  membersof  the  court 

Sentence  of     ^^'^I'S  nioftly  Spanilh  officers.      The   council    of  war 

the  Council  of  pronounced  their  fentence  on  thofe  proceedings.  In 
vain  did  the  attorney  general  and  the  other  prifon- 
ers demand  to  be  tried  by  the  French  laws.  Thefe 
would  not  have  proved  favourable  to  their  accufers. 
General  O'Ptiley  was  fo  unjull:  as  to  refufe  that  rea- 
fonable  requeft.  The  attorney  general  and  four 
others,  who  were  fhot  with  him,  died  with  fortitude. 
Had  they  really  deferved  that  fate,  their  condemna- 
tion is  not  the.lefs  criminal,  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 
are  not  ftupid  enough  to  reverence  authority  when 
trampling  upon  the  laws.  The  fentence  of  the  court 
martial  dilhonours  the  authors  and  tools  of  that  in- 
jufticej  it  dilhonours  no  others.  The 
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The  fix  other  ftate  prifoners  were  fent  to  fort  Mo- 
ro  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  whence  they  were  releafed 
after  one  year's  confinement.  The  eftates  of  the 
eleven  perfons,  who  were  condemned  by  the  coui't 
martial,  were  confifcated,  according  to  the  practice 
of  moft  countries  ;  a  practice  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
unjuft.  It  relicts  difgrace  on  princes,  pccafions  the 
impunity  of  the  grcateft  crimes,  and  often  multiplies 
the  number  of  criminals.  Many  might  be  virtuous 
enough  not  to  Ikreen  a  guilty  kinfman  from  juftice; 
but  few  have  fufficient  magnanimity  to  fee  with  indif- 
ference the  eflate  of  that  kinfman  pafs  into  the 
prince's  coffers,  or  thofe  of  his  minifters.  How  ma- 
ny has  not  this  fole  reafon  feduced  to  engage  in 
confpiracies  or  rebellions,  which  they  would  other- 
wife  have  wifhed  to  deftroy  :  in  fuch  cafes  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  prince,  whom  confifcations  caufe  to 
behold  as  an  enemy,  is  defervedly  oppofed  for  his  ra- 
pacioufnefs  or  inattention  to  his  own  intereft. 

The  French  beheld,  with  horror,  their  countrymen  The  French 
given  up  to  foreigners,   privately  tried  and  arbitrarily  hof^o    t|i*2;r 
puniflied,   for  crimes  of  which  they  were  accufed  in  countrymen 
a  country  fubjea  to  France.      The  indignity  offered  fordjij^.s.'' 
to  Spain  was  the  ofteniible  caufe  of  their  condemna- 
tion;  but    whatever    their    crime   might   have  been, 
France  alone  ought  to  have  had  cognizance  of  it.      If 
the   accufed  were    guilty  of  nothing  elfe;   or  if,   for 
ftate  reafons,   it  was  thought  proper  to    mention  that 
offence   only,   the  king  of  Spain  wouid  have   caufed 
his  name  to  be  for  ever  blefled  in  the  colony,   had  he, 
a  judge  in  his  own  caufe,   generoufly  forgiven.      The 
meafures    that  have   been  adopted,   have  pi'oduced  a 
very    different   cffeft.    They  are    nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  which  contrived 
Father  Malagrida's  being  burnt  by  the  inquifition,  on 
the  pretence  of  his  having  boafted  that  he  had  fome- 
times   convcrfed  with  the    Holy  Virgin  j  but  whofe 

real 
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real  crime  was  an  attempt  againft  his  fovereign's  life, 
in  order  to  make  another  family  afcend  the  throne. 
Crimes  like  thefe,  openly  per^Tetrated  bytheadmini- 
ftration  againft  the  laws,  common  fenfe  and  public 
fafety  ;  can  no  where  be  palliated  with  the  pretence 
of  neceffity.  Whatever  thofe  who  advife  them 
may  think  on  the  fubjedi:,  they  betray  their  country 
and  their  fovereign  himfelf.  In  free  ftates,  where 
the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  meaneft  individual  is  as  in- 
terefting  to  the  whole  nation  as  that  of  the  greatelf, 
crimes  of  this  kind  are  never  feen.  They  can  be  com- 
mitted in  fuch  countries  only,  where  defpotifm  is  efta- 
bliflied  ;  where  a  few,  favoured  flaves,  reduce  the  reft 
fecretly  to  wilh  for  the  annihilation  of  thofe  whom 
they  feemingly  adore. 

The  fame  difordered  brains  which  projected  the  il- 
legal profecutions  carried  on  againft  the  fadlious  lead- 
ers of  Louiiiana,  have  doubtlcfs  fancied,  that  they 
would  deferve  immortality  for  a  mafterly  ftroke  of  po- 
licy, when  they  procured  the  abolition  of  the  laws,  pri- 
vileges, and  fuperior  council  of  Louiiiana,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  decree  iflued  againft  Don  Ulloa.  Have 
they  really  thought  that  people  could  be  deceived  by 
names  which  were  to  reprefent  nothing  ?  The  fhadow 
of  a  tribunal  was  eftablifhed  under  the  name  of  Ca- 
bildo  government,  that  is  civil  government,  but  the 
governor  and  his  afteftbr  are  in  fa^l  the  only  judges. 
Since  the  judgments  given  by  them  jointly  have  the 
fame  virtue  as  thofe  of  that  Cabildo  government,  few 
are  fo  unlkilful  as  to  apply  to  this  tribunal.  Nay, 
who  would  dare  to  do  it  except  in  trifling  matters? 
Was  it  likewife  believed  that,  for  the  governor  and 
his  afTeflbr's  conveniency,  the  fubftituting  of  the  Spa- 
nifti  language  to  the  French,  in  all  the  juridical  pro- 
ceedings of  Louiiiana,  where  the  inhabitants  under- 
ftand  the  French  language  only;  the  impartial  difpen- 
fation  of  juftice,  which  is  the  true  glory  of  the  ftate, 

would 
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would  thence  be  effedlually  promoted  ?  Things  will 
certainly  go  well,  as  long  as  governors  and  their  af- 
feflbrs  ll^ll  have  all  the  qualifications  that  perfedt 
judges  ought  to  have,  and  whilft  the  parties  can  pro- 
cure faithful  interpreters  :  but  it  is  as  tx^ue  that,  wife 
as  thefe  regulations  are  boafted  to  be,  they  depopu- 
late the  colony.  ♦ 

General  0'R.iley  confirmed  all  the  decrees   of  the  Gen.  o'Riley 

1  ,  1-1      111  -rr       1   confirms  the 

fuperior  council,  except  that  which  had  been  iliued  decrees  of  the 
againft  Don  Ulloa.  This  was  folemnly  appi'oving  the  ^^^^'^'j']'^ 
feditious  nomination  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Fou- 
cault's  and  the  Attorney-General's  making  ;  it  was 
therefore  arrogantly  annulling  the  proteft  which  Mr. 
Aubry  had  entered  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  France 
and  the  public,  againft  that  nomination,  und  all  the 
decrees  iffued  out  of  that  tribunal  during  the  anarchy; 
it  was  depriving  thofe  who  had  been  oppreflcd  from 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  redrefs  in  the  colony.  For, 
the  council  being  abolifhed,  how  could  any  one  take 
the  benefit  of  the  French  laws,  (fince  trials  by  peers  or 
juries  are  difufed)  or  think  defpotic  rulers  would  allow 
of  applying  to  fovereign  courts  for  obtaining  new  trials 
of  the  caufes,  which  they  themfelves  may  have  tried  il- 
legally, or  againft  evidence?  But,  to  flatter  the  Spaniards, 
Gen.  O'Riley  haddetermined  that  they  alone  fhould  be 
judges;  and  military  men  of  that  nation  could  not,  with 
the  ieaft  plaufibility,  pretend  that  they  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  French  laws  ;  he,  therefore,  had  rather 
cut  off  than  untie.  Svich.  is  the  difpofition  of  tyrants  The  dlfpoGti- 
of  every  rank  and  denomination  :  Alexander  cutting  °"°  tyiancs. 
the  Gordian  Knot  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  fables  that 
are  confounded  with  hiftory,  that  which  more  truly 
characterifes  defpotifm.  Men  who  led  by  avarice 
and  ambition  obtain  admittance  to  that  order,  dif- 
regarding  the  people  to  whofe  prefervation  they 
feem  to  have  profeffedly  devoted  themfelves,  but  who 
are  determined  on  making  their  fortunes^  are  never 

diUurbed 
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dlfturbed  In  the  leaft  about  the  means  which  can  pro- 
mote their  grand  defign.  Their  eyes  being  fixed  on 
all  thofe  who  have  a  fliare  in  the  difpenfation  of 
wealth  and  honours,  they  ijse  them  only.  Their 
mercenary  zeal  prompts  them  to  wifh  for  their  being 
entrufted  with  iniquitous  and  inhuman  orders,  which 
they  alone  are  fit  to  execute.  Strangers  to  nature, 
they  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  juftice  and  the  cries 
of  humanity  ;  and,  unable  to  rife  by  noble  and  gene- 
rous aclions,  they  glory  in  difplaying  their  zeal  for 
the  prince,  by  wholly  loading  themfelves  with  that 
public  execration  which  attends  the  execution  of  fan- 
guinary  orders.  It  is  not  fi-ora  fuch  abjedl  fouls  that 
a  prince,  inebriated  with  power,  can  ever  learn  that 
there  are  moments,  not  numerous  indeed,  but  yet 
frequent  enough  to  comfort,  the  oppreffed  and  cha- 

ftife  the  oppreffor moments,   when,    after   having 

'  made    himfelf  odious   to  his  fubjedVs  ;   after  having 

weakened   and  degraded  them,   he  may  regret  their 
attachment,   the  courage  which  defpotifm  has  endea- 
voured to   enei'vate,   and  the  patriotifm  which  it  has 
attempted  to   deftroy. 
Galvez  takes        After  this  General  Galvez  Governor  of  New  Or- 
fhe^SiV^    leans,  in  the  year  1779,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  Bri- 
pofts.  tifh  pofts  at  the  Ibberville  and  Baton  Rouge.      By  ca- 

pitulation, the  pofh  at  the  Natchez  was  evacuated,  and 
the  garrifon  permitted  to  join  the  troops  at  Penfacola. 
The  Spaniards  likewife  reduced  the  forts  of  Mobille 
and  Penfacola  j  the  former  in  the  year  17S0,  and 
the  latter  in  1781.  The  above  conquefts  not  only 
fubjedted  the  eafl:ern  fide  of  the  Mifliffippi,  but  the 
whole  province  of  Wefi:-Florida  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

Having  briefly  touched  on   the  principal  revoluti- 
ons which  have  happened  in  Louifiana,    1  fhall  now 
proceed  with  a  fliort  account  of  the  Mifliffippi. 
The  fafety  and  commercial  profperity  which  may 

be 
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be  fecui'cd  to  the  United  States  by  the  definitive  trea-  Commercial 
ty  of  peace,  will  Chiefly  depend  upon  the   fhare  of  fjomthe^trea- 
the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi  which  ftiall  be  allow-  ty  of  peace. 
ed  to  them.    Is  it  not  amazing,  true  as  it  is,  that  few 
amongft  us  know  this  to  be  the  key  to  the  northern 

part  of  the  weflern  continent?      It  is  the  only  channel  ,-^'^'^""'1^°^. 
,  1         1.-   r       1-  r  •  .       /    J  .       •      theMilTiffippi. 

through  which   that  extenhve  region,   bathed  oy  its 

waters,  and  enriched  by  the  many  ftreams  it  receives, 
communicates  with  the  fea.  And  here  let  us  fvirther 
obferve,  that  the  Miffiffippi  river  may  truly  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  great  paffage  made  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture for  a  variety  of  valuable  purpofes,  but  princi- 
pally to  promote  the  happinefs  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind ;  amongft  which,  the  conveyance  of  the  pro- 
duce of  that  immenfe  and  fertile  country,  lying  wefl.- 
ward  of  the  United  States,  down  its  flream  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  not  the  leaft.  To  expedl  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi  is  abfurd,  whilft  the  Spa- 
niards are  in  polTeffion  of  New  Orleans,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  weftern  country  above- 
mentioned  ;  this  is  an  idea  calculated  to  impofe  only 
upon  the  weak.  The  Spaniards  have  forts  on  the 
Miffiffippi,  and  whenever  they  may  think  it  confift- 
ent  with  their  intereft,  they  will  make  ufe  of  them  to 
prevent  our  navigating  on  it.  Treaties  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  depended  on  ;  the  moffc  folemn  have  been 
broken*  :  therefore  we  learn  that  no  one  fliould  put 
much  faith  in  tbe  princes  of  any  country  :  for  he  that 
trufls  to  any  thing  but  the  operation  of  their  intereft, 
is  a  poor  politician  ;  and  he  that  complains  of  deceit, 
where  there  is  an  intereft  to  deceive,  v/iil  ever  be  con-  . 
iidered  as  deficient  in  underflanding. 

The  great  length   and  uncommon    depth    of  that 


•  Notwithftanding  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi  allowed  by 
/    the  treaty  of  176a,  General  O'Riley,  in  the  year  1769,  fent  a  party  of 
.  fohliers  to  cut  the  hawfers  of  a  Britifli   veilel  called  the  Sea  Flower, 
that  had  made  fafl  to  the  bank  of  the  river  above  the  town  of  New  Or- 
leans ;  the  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  veflsl  narrowly  efeped  being  loft. 
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river,  and  the  exceffive  muddinefs  and  falubr'ious 
quality  of  its  waters,  after  its  junftion  with  the  Mef- 
fouri,  are  very  lingular*.  The  direction  of  the  chan- 
nel is  fo  crooked,  that  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  diftance  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 460  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  is  about  856  by 
water.  It  may  be  fhortened  at  leaft  250  miles,  by 
cutting  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  fome  of 
which  are  not  30  yards  wide.  Charlevoix  relates 
that  in  the  year  1722,  at  Point  Coupee  or  Cut  Point, 
the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Canadians,  by 
deepening  the  channel  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the 
waters  of  the  river  into  it.  The  impetuolity  of  the 
ftream  was  fo  violent  and  the  foil  of  fo  rich  and  loofe 
a  quality  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  point  was  entirely 
cut  through,  and  travellers  faved  14  leagues  of  their 
voyage.  The  old  bed  has  no  water  in  it,  the  times  of 
the  periodicaLoverflowings  only  excepted.  The  new 
channel  has  been  fince  founded  with  a  line  of  thirty 
fathoms,   without  finding  bottom. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  Miffillippi  is  very  high, 
and  the  current  fo  flrong  that  with  difficulty  ifcan 
be  afcended;  but  that  difadvantage  is  cornpenfated  by 
eddies  or  counter-currents,  which  always  run  in  the 
bends  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  river  with  nearly 
equal  velocity  againfl  the  ftream,  and  affift  the  af- 
cending  boats.  The  current  at  this  feafon  defcends 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  In  autumn, 
when  the  waters  are  low,  it  does  not  run  fafter  than 
two  miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts  of  the  river, 
which  have  clufters  of  iflands,  fhoals  and  fand-banks. 
The  cix'cumference  of  many  of  thefe  fhoals  being  fe- 

veral 

*  In  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  this  water  has  been  found  a  fediment  of 
two  inches  of  flime.  It  is,  notwithftanding,  extremely  wholefome  and 
well  tafted,  and  very  cool  in  the  hotted  feafons  of  the  year  ;  the  row- 
ers who  are  then  employed  drink  of  it  when  they  are  in  the  llrongeft 
perfpiration,  and  never  receive  any  bad  effefts  from  it.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Orleans  ufe  no  other  water  than  that  of  iJie  river,  wjiich 
by  keeping  in  jars  becomes  perfedly  clear. 
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tcral  miles,  the  voyage  is  longer  and  In  fome  parfs 
more  dangerous  than  in  the  fpring.  The  merchan- 
dize necelTary  for  the  commerce  of  the  upper  fettle- 
ments  on  or  near  the  MIffiffippi,  is  conveyed  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn  in  batteaux  rowed  by  i8  or  20 
men,  and  carrying  about  40  tons.  From  New  Oi-- 
leans  to  the  Illinois,  the  voyage  is  c  jmmoniy  perrorm- 
i^'cd  in  eight  or  ten  v^reeks.  A  prodigious  number  of 
iflands,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  interfperfe 
that  mighty  rivef.  Its  depth  increafes  as  you  afcend 
r  it.  Its  waters,  after  ovei'flowing  its  banks  below 
I  the  river  Ibberville,  never  return  within  them  again. 
Thefe'  fingularities  diftinguifh  it  from  every  other 
known  river  in  the  world.  Below  New  Orleans  the 
land  begins  to  be  very  low  on  both  fides  of  the  river 
acrofs  the  country,  and  gradually  declines  as  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  fea.  This  point  of  land  which 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1762,  is  mlftaken  for  an 
.  ifland,  is  to  all  appearance  of  no  long  date  ;  for  in 
digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furface,  you  find 
water  and  great  quantities  of  trees.  The  many  beaches 
and  breakers,  as  well  as  inlets,  which  arofe  out  of 
the 'channel  within  the  laft  half  century,  at  the  feve- 
ral  mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing  proofs  that 
;  this  peninfula  was  wholly  formed  in  the  fame  manner. 
And  it  is  certain  that  when  La  Salle  failed  down  the 
Miffiffippi  to  the  fea,  the  opening  of  that  river  was 
very  different  from  what  i't  is  at  prefent. 

The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fea,   this  truth  be- 

comes  more    ftriking.      The  bars  that  crofs  moR'    of 

thefe    fmall   channels,   opened  by  the  current,    have 

.    been  multiplied   by  means  of  the  trees    carried  down 

.   with  the  ftreams;   one  of  which  flopped  by  its  roots 

I  or  branches,  in  a  fliallow  part,  is  fufficient  to  obftni^t 

"  the  paflage  of  thoufands  more,  and  to  fix  them  at  the 

fame  place.      Such  collefcions  of  trees  are  daily  [cen 

between   the  Balize  and   the  MilTouri,  which  fingly 

,  D  would 
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would  fupply  the  largeft  city  in  Europe,  with  fuel  for 
feveral  years.  No  human  force  being  fufficknt  for 
removing  them,  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river 
lervcs  to  bind  and  cement  them  together.  They  are 
gradually  covered,  and  every  inundation  not  only 
extends  their  length  and  breadth,  but  adds  another 
layer  to  their  height.  In  lefs  than  ten  years  time, 
canes  and  fhrubs  grow  on  them,  and  form  points  and 
iflands,  which  forcibly  Ihift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothing  can  be  alTerted,  with  certainty,  rcfpe£ling 
its  length.  Its  fource  is  not  known,  but  fuppofed  to 
be  upwards  of  3  GOO  miles  from  tlie  fea  as  the  river  runs. 
We  only  knew  that,  from  St.  Anthony's  falls,  it  glides 
with  a  pleafant  clear  ftream,  and  becomes  compara- 
tively narrow  before  its  jun6lion  with  the  Miflburi,  the 
muddy  waters  of  which  immediately  difcolour  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  to  the  fea.  Its  rapidity, 
breadth,  and  other  peculiarities  then  begin  to  give  it 
the  majeftic  appearance  of  the  MiiTouri  which  affords 
a  more  extenfive  navigation,  and  is  a  longer,  broad- 
er and  deeper  river  than  the  Miffiilippi.  It  has  been 
afcended  by  French  traders  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  miles,  and  from  the  depth  of  watei",  and 
breadth  of  the  river  at  that  dlltance,  it  appeared 
to  be  navigable  many  miles  further. 

From  the  MiiTouri  river  to  nearly  oppofitethe  OJiIo, 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Miffiffippi  is  (fome  few  places 
excepted)  higher  than  the  ealtern.  From  Mine  au 
fer  to  the  Ibberville,  the  caftern  bank  is  higher  thaa 
the  w^eftern,  on  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  difcernablc 
riling  or  eminence,  the  dlftance  of  750  miles.  From 
the  Ibberville  to  the  fea,  there  are  no  eminences  on 
cither  lldc,  though  the-  eaftern  bank  appears  rather 
the  higher  of  the  twb,  as  far  as  the  Englifli  turn. 
Thence  the  banks  gradually  diminifli  in  height  to  the 
mouths  of  the  river,  where  they  are  not  two  or  three 
feet  higher  than  the  common  furface  of  the  water. 

The 
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The  flime  which  the   annual   floods  of  the   river  ^°'?P=^"("" 

with  the  Nile. 
Milliffippi  leaves  on  the  furtace  or  the  adjacent  fliores, 

may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Nile,  which  depo- 
fits  a  fimilar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  paft  has 
infured  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  When  its  banks  fhall 
have  been  cultivated  as  the  excellency  of  its  foil  and 
temperature  of  the  climate  deferve,  its  population  will 
equal  that,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
trade,  wealth  and  power  of  America  will  at  fome 
future  period,  depend  and  perhaps  center  upon  the 
MiffilTippi.  This  alfo  refembles  the  Nile  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  mouths,  all  iffiiing  into  a  fca  that  may  be  ^ 
compared  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  North  and  South  by  the  two  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  as  the  Mexican  bay  is  by  North 
and  South  America.  The  fmaller  mouths  of  this 
river  might  be  eafily  ftopped  up,  by  means  of  thofe 
floating  trees  with  which  the  river  during  the  floods 
is  always  covered.  The  whole  force  of  the  channel  Piobabilityof 
being  united,  the  only  opening  then  left  would  pro- cbaJnel"^ '^* 
bably  grow  deep  as  well  as  the  bar. 

To  judge  of  the  produce  to  be  expefted  from  the  Produce  of 
foil  of  Louifiana,  let  us  turn  our  ^yes  to  Egypt,  A-  ""'"'''"*• 
rabia  Felix,  Periia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  all  lying 
in  correfpondent  latitudes.  Of  thefe  China  alone  has 
a  tolerable  government ;  and  yet  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged they  all  are,  or  have  been,  famous  for  their 
riches  and  fertility.  When  our  wandering  imagina- 
tion foars  to  regions  of  wealth  and  terreftrial  blifs,  it 
delights  in  refting  on  thofe  countries  we  have  juft 
mentioned, 

Louifiana  is  agreeably  fltuated  between  the  extremes  Its  pleafant 
of  heat  and  cold.      Its.  climate  varies  as  it  extends  to-  *"  ""*''^" 
wards  the  North.     The  fouthern  parts,  lying  within 
the  reach  of  the  refrefhing  breezes  from  the  fea,   are 
not  fcorched  like  thofe  under  the  fame  latitudes  in 
Africa;  and  its  northern   regions  are   colder  than 

thofe 
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thofe  of  Europe  tinder  the  fame  parallels,  with  & 
wholefome  fercne  ah',  very  fimilar  to  the  South  of 
France  and  Lifbon.      New  Orleans,  fituated  in  3od. 

2  m.  which  nearly  anfwers  to  the  northern  coafts  of 
Barbary  and  Egypt,  enjoys  the  fame  temperature  of 
climate. with  Marfeillcs.  Not  quite  two  degrees  high- 
er in  the  country  of  the  Natchez,  the  climate  is  much 
more  uniform  and  temperate  than  at  New  Orleans. 
And  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  which  lies   about 

3  7  degi'ses,  the  fummer  feafon  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
at  Paris  in  France. 

Obje<rtions  to  An  objection  has  been  often  made  by  milinformed 
the  ii-ivigati-  jYien^  othenvife  of  great  abilities,  who  too  creduloufly 
Miffiffippi  believed  that  the  navigation  of-  the  Miffiffippi  river, 
removed,  ^^  account  of  its  rapid  current,  was  more  difficult 
than  it  is  in  reality.  It  appears  from  the  calculation 
made  by  feveral  fkilful  and  experienced  travellers, 
that  in  the  autumn  when  the  waters  are  low,  the  cur- 
rent defcends  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  in  an  hour  ;  and  that  the  waters  are  in  this 
ftate  more  than  one  half  of  the  year.  In  the  fpring 
when  the  frefhes  are  up,  or  at  their  greateft  height, 
the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix  miles.  It 
is  true  that  the  navigation  would  be  difficult  at  that 
feafon,  to  thofe  who  fail  or  row  up  againft  the  ftream; 
but  therfe  is  no  example  of  fuch  folly.  When  the 
waters  of  this  river  are  high,  the  commodities  and 
produce  of  the  interior  country  are  gathered  and  pre- 
pared for  exportation  with  the  defcending  current. 
And  when  the  waters  are  low,  the  produce  of  the  in- 
terior country  is  growing  to  maturity.  This  is  the 
time  for  the  navigator's  importation.  Great  advan- 
tages are  likewife  taken  then  from  eddy  currents.  At 
prefent  there  are  few  builders  fkilful  enough  to  con- 
ftruftveflels  better  calculated  for  that  navigation,  than 
thofe  already  mentioned.  Time  and  experience  will 
doubtlefs  produce  improvements,  and  render  the  na- 

yigatioa 
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vJgation  of  this  river  nearly  as  cheap  ks  any  other. 
But  that  the  Miffiilippi  can  anfwer  every  purpofe  of 
trade  and  commerce,  is  proved  to  a  demonftration,  ^f^?Sc?nd 
by  the  rapid  progrefs  the  Fi'ench,  German,  and  Aca-  commerce, 
dian  inhabitants  on  that  river,  have  made.  They 
have  attained  a  ftate  of  opulence  never  before  fo  foon 
acquired  in  any  new  country.  And  this  was  effecl- 
cd  under  all  the  difcouragements  of  an  indolent  and 
rapacious  government.  It  may  be  further  alTerted, 
that  no  country  in  North-America,"  or  perhaps  in  the  Equal  to  any 
univerfe,  exceeds  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Miffiffippi  Nortli-Amc 
in  fertility  of  foil  and  temperature  of  climate.  Both  rica. 
fides  of  this  river  are  truly  remarkable  for  the  very 
gi'eat  diverfity  and  Kixuriancy  of  their  productions. 
They  might  probably  be  brought,  from  the  favoura- 
blenefs  of  the  climate,  to  produce^wo  annual  crops 
of  Indian  corn  as  well  as  rice,  and  with  little  cultiva- 
tion would  furnifli  grain  of  every  kind  in  the  grer.teft 
abundance.  But  this  value  is  not  confined  to  the  fer- 
tility and  immenlity  of  chaaipaign  lands  ;  their  tim- 
ber is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and  the  quantities 
of  live  and  other  oak,  afli,  mulberry,  walnut,  cherry, 
cyprefs,  and  cedar,  are  aftoniflaing.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Miiliflippi,  befides,  furniflies  the  richefl 
fruits  in  great  variety,  particularly  grapes,  oranges, 
and  lemons  in  the  higheft  perfe<Stion.  It  produces 
filk,  cotton,  faflafrafs,  faffron  and  I'hubarb;  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  hemp  and  flax,  and  in  goodnefs 
of  tobacco  equals  the  Brazils  ;  and  indigo  is  at  this 
prefent  a  f^aple  commodity,  which  commonly  yields 
the  planter  from  three  to  four  cuttings.  In  a  word, 
whatever  is  rich  or  rare  in  the  moft  defirable  climates  "  I 

in  Europe,  feems  natural  to  fuch  a  degree  on  the 
Miffiilippi  ;  that  Fi-ance,  though  (he  fent  few  or  no 
emigrants  into  Louifiana  but  decayed  foldiers,  or  per- 
fons  in  indigent  circumftances,  (and  thefe  vei'y  pooi'- 
ly  fupplied  with  the  implements  of  hufbandry)   fooa    . 

began 
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began  to  dread  a  rival  in  her  colony,  particularly  In 

the  cultivation  of  vines,   from  which  fhe  prohibited 

Soil  and  fitua-  xh.e  colonifts  under  a  very  heavy  penalty  ;  yet  foil  and 

tion  tiuimph    ^  .  .  ,       ,  -,,..,        ^,       . 

over  political  utuation  triumphed  over  all  pohtical  reftraints,  and 

reftraints.       ^.j^g  adventurers,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1762,  were 

very  little  inferior  to  the  moft  ancient  fettlemcnts  of 

America  in  all  the  modern  refinements  of  luxury. 

RivrM'fTf-        ^^^^   Miffiffippi   furnifhes   in  great  plenty  feveral 

fippi  fuiiiiihes  forts  of  fiih,   particularly  perch,  pike,  fturgeon,   eel, 

^'^'  and  calts  of  a  monftrous  fize.      Craw-fifh   abound  in 

this  country  ;   they  are  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 

when  the  inhabitants  chufe  a  dilh  of  them,  they  fend 

to  their  gardens  where   they  hive  a  fmall  pond  dug 

for  that  purpofe,   and  are  fure  of  getting  as  many  as 

they  have  occalion  for.      A  difli  of  fhrimps  is  as  ea- 

fily  procured  :  by  hanging  a  fmall   canvas  bag  with  a 

bit  of  meat  in  it  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  letting 

it  drop  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  a  few 

hours  a  fufficient  quantity  will  have  got  into  the  bag. 

Shrimps  are  found  in  the   Miffiffippi   as  far  as   the 

Natchez,    34B  miles  from  the  fea. 

Dcfcri  tion  f      Having  glanced  at  the  many  andvantages  that  will 

thecoaftand  refult  from  the    cultivation  and  iniprovement  of  the 

thenloutliTof 'a^^^s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Miffiffippi,  we  now 

the  Miffiflippi.proceed  with  a  defcription   of  the  coafts  and  iflands 

about  the   mouths   of  that  i-iver  with   dircdlions  to 

mariners. 

The  coaft  here  Is  very  low  ai^d  marfliy,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  the  entrances  of  that  river, 
were  it  not  for  the  houfes  at  the  old  and  new  Balize, 
and  the  flag  ftaff  at  the  former,  which  appear  fome 
diftance  at  fea.  The  white  clayey  colour  of  the  river 
water  remaining  unmixed  on  the  furface,  is  another 
indication  that  the  Miffiffippi  is  not  far  diftant ;  and 
though  it  may  be  alarming  to  fiirangers,  as  it  was  to 
myfelf  when  I  firft  beheld  it,  as  it  has  the  appearance 
oiF  a  fhoal,  yet  the  foundings  are  much  deeper  off  the 
Miffiffippi  than  any  where  elfc  on  the  coaft.  It 
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It  is  an  obfcrvation  faldto  be  founded  onexperlencc, 

that  where  the  water  of  (he   Miffiffippi  incorporates 

with,   and  apparently  lofes^  itfelf  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 

the  current  divides,   and  generally  fets  north-eafterly 

and  fouth-wefterly,  but  out  of  foundings  the  currents 

arc  in  a  great  meafure  governed  by    the  winds;   and 

if  they   are   not    attended  to,   veffels    may   be  driven 

fouth-weftward  beyond  the  Balize  into  the  bay  of  St. 

Bernard,   which  is  reported  to  be  full  of  flioals,  ^-nd  ^ 

confequently  a  very  dangerous  navigation. 

To  come  to  an  anchor    ofF  the  Balize,   vefTels  ap-  JP;'-^.^'°ns  to 

'  .       ^     Manners. 

proaching  the  land   ought  to  bring  the  old  Balize  to 

bear  about  W  by  S,  and  the  new  Bailee  nearly  W  N 
W; 'they  will  then  be  about  two  miles  diflant  from,, 
and  oppofite  to  the  EafI;  pafs,  or  mouth,  in  1 3  or 
1 4  fathom  wather  :  and  the  ftrong  N  E  and  S  E 
winds  always  occafion  great  fwells  off  the  Balize,  yet 
■when  anchored  as  above  dlreded  they  may  ride  in 
fafety;  except  a  S  E  wind,  which  is  the  moft  dan- 
gerous, as  it  blows  dire£lly  on  fhore,  fhould  come  on 
fo  violent  as  to  part  them  from  their  anchors,  and 
prevent  their  carrying  fail;  in  which  cafe,  if  care  has 
not  been  taken  to  obtain  a  good  offing,  they  will  drift 
cither  on  the  mud  banks  into  the  pafs  ala,  Loutre, 
which  has  only  eight  feet  water,  or  into  the  bay  Bri- 
ton, where  they  will  be  in  a  critical  fituation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fhoal  water  for  which  that  bay  is  remark- 
able. 

The  beft  precaution  agairifl:  the  confequences  of  a  Precautions. 
fouth-eaft  wind  will  be  to  get  under  way  before  the 
ftrength  of  the  gale  comes  on,  and  to  fteer  about  N 
by  W  half  W  for  the  ifland  called  Grand  Gofier  diftant 
7  leagues.  In  failing  round  the  fouth  weftermoft 
part  of  which,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  fteer  clear  of 
a  fhoal  that  runs  out  from  it  W  S  W  about  two  miles, 
which  being  paffed,  vefllls  fhould  luff  up,  until  the 
S  W  end  of  the  iliand  bears  nearly   S  E  two  miles ; 

there 
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there  IS  then  go6cl  anchoring  in  three  and  an  half 
fathoms  foft  bottom. 

There  is  another  fafe  anchoring  place  in  2  fathom 
water,  jnft  within  the  S  W  point  of  the  Ifle  au  Briton} 
from  the  S  W  end  of  which  a  flioal  runs  out  nearly 
half  a  mile.  This  illand  is  about  a  league  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Grand  Gofier,  and  there  is  good  anchor- 
ing between  them  in  3  and  4  fathoms. 

If  a  fouth-eafi  gale  fhould  happen  at  night,  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  fee  the  way  between  the  above  iflands. 
In  that  cafe,  a  N  N  E  courfe  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Miffiffippi  will  clear  the  chandelures,  fituated 
about  3  leagues  to  the  north-ward  of  the  Ifle  au 
Grand  Gofier,  v/hich  are  better  than  9  leagues  inlength. 
As  all  the  above  iflands  arc  low  and  have  no  trees 
growing  on  them,  they  cannot  be  feen  at  any  diflance. 
On  that  account  it  will  be  neceffary  when  failing  to- 
wards them,  to  keep  a  good  look  out.  There  is  drift 
wood  on  thefe  iflands,  and  frelh  water  may  be  got 
by  digging.  The  water  between  the  chandelures  and 
the  peninfula  of  Orleans  is  full  of  Ihoals,  and  the  na- 
vigation fit  only  for  fmali  craft. 
Montbs  of  The  river  Miffiffippi  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulph 
Jbow  formed.  OX  Mexico  by  feveral  moutiis  or  diiierent  deptiis  or 
water:  in  the  year  1772,  that  called  the  fouth-eaf\ 
in  latitude  29  d  10  m  North,  and  longitude  89  d  10 
m  Weft  from  London  afforded  12  feet;  the  Eaft 
mouth,  which  before  the  above  period  furnifhed  15 
feet,  had  then  no  more  than  10  and  an  half  feet; 
and  the  north-eaft  only  9  and  an  half  feet  on  the  bar 
of  it.  The  latter  now  afFoj'ds  12  feet,  and  S  W  has 
flxteen  feet.  The  bars  are  fubje<Sl  to  fhift;  but  imme- 
diately after  entering  the  river,  there  is  from  3  to  7, 
3  and  10  fathoms  as  far  as  the  fouth-weft  pafs,  and 
from  thence  12,  15,  20  and  30  fathoms  is  the  ge- 
neral depth  for  1142  computed  miles  to  the  MilTouri 
river. 

The 
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The  fhoals  about  the  MiffiffippI  are  formed  from 
the  trees,  mud,  leaves,  and  a  variety  of  other  matter 
continually  brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  river, 
which  being  forced  along  by  the  current,  until  repel- 
led by  the  tides,  then  fubfide,  and  occaGon  what  are 
commonly  called  the  bars  :  their  diftance  from  the 
entrances  of  the  river,  which  is  generally  about  2 
miles,  depend  much  on  the  winds  being  accidentally 
with  or  againft  the  tides  :  when  thefe  bars  accumulate 
fufficiently  to  refill:  the  tides  and  the  current  of  the 
river,  they  form  numerous  finall  iflands,  which  by 
conftantly  increafmg,  join  to  each  other  and  at  l«.ft 
reach  the  continent. 

All  the  land  bordering  the  mouths  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi  h<>s  been  made  in  this  matiner.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  whole  of  the  country  on  both  fides 
of  the  river  as  far  as  the  Ibberville,  a  diftance  of  204 
miles,  has  been  produced  in  a  fucceliion  of  ages  by  the 
vaft  quantities  of  mud,  trees,  leaves  &c.  brought 
down  by  the  annual  floods  which  overflow  the  banks 
of  the  Miliifllppi ;  the  large  trunks  or  bodies  of  trees 
which  have  been  frequently  found  in  digging  in  the 
above  diftance,  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion  ;  and  it 
may  reafonably  be  fuppoied,  that  the  lakes  on  each 
fide  of  this  river  are  parts  of  the  fea  nor  yet  filled  up : 
thus  the  land  is  annually  raifed  and  conftantly  gains  on 
the  fea.  The  old  Balize,  a  fmall  port  erefted  by  the 
French  on  a  little  ifland,  was  in  the  year  1734,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  now  two  miles  above  it. 
In  the  year  1766,  Don  Antonio  D'Ulloa  erected 
fome  barracks  on  a  fmall  iflaud,  the  new  Balize,  (to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Carlos)  for  the  conve- 
nience of  pilots,  and  other  purpofes,  being  near  the 
fouth-eaft  entrance  of  the  river,  and  a  more  dry  and 
higher  fituation  than  any  there  abouts.  There  was 
not  the  leaft  appearance  of  this  iiland  30  years  ago*. 
E  The 

*  Whatever  doubts  may  arife  refpeifting  the  above  account,  there  are 

not 
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halhe.^  ^^''''  '^^^  °^^  ^"^  °^^  Balize  were  formerly  very  incon- 
fidcrable  pofts,  with  3  or  4  cannon  in  each,  and 
garrifoned  by  a  fubaltern's  command.  Such  are  their 
iituations  that  they  neither  defend  the  Mifhffippi,  nor 
thedeepeft  channel  into  it,  and  appear  to  have  been 
eftabliOied  only  for  the  purpofes  of  affifting  vcffels 
coming  into  the  river,  and  forwarding  intelligence  or 
difpatches  to  New  Orleans. 

Tn  3fccnd!ng_       Jn  afcending  the  Miffiffippi  there  are  extenfive  na- 

the  Miflidsppi.  t  ,  .    ,  r-         r^  r       ,  /-  ■.  , 

tural  meadows,  with  a  prolpett  of  the  lea,  on  both 
fides,  moft  part  of  the  diftance  to  the  Detour  aux 
Plaquemines,  which  is  ^2  miles:  from  thence  to  the 
fettlements  20  miles  further,  the  whole  is  a  continu- 
ed traftof  low  and  marfliy  grounds,  generally  over- 
flowed, and  covered  with  thick  wood,  Palmetto 
bufhes,  &c.  which  appear  almoft  impenetrable  to  either 
man  or  beaft.  From  thence  the  banics  of  the  river 
are  well  inhabited  to  the  Detour  des  Anglois,  where 

the 

not  inftances  wanting  to  prove  that  fome  otlier  parts  of  the  earth  have 
been  formed  in  a  fimilar  mariner,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  fa£ts. 

Havre  de  Grace  is  fituated  in  i'le  Pays  de  Caux,  about  l8  leagues 
from  Rouen,  and  as  much  from  Dieppe,  on  the  point  of  a  large  valley 
3t  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  in  the  latitude  of  49  degrees  30  minutes 
North.  It  ftands  upon  a  plain  fpot  of  ground,  fnll  of  moralTes,  and 
croffed.by  a  great  number  of  creeks,  and  ditches  full  of  watci-,  which 
contribute  not  a  little  to  its  fecurity ,  This  ground  was  originally  gain- 
ed out  of  the  Tea,  and  formed  froia  the  large  quantities  of  fand,  gravel, 
and  mud,  which  the  force  of  the  tide  and  the  river  conveyed  to  that 
place  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  and  by  infenCblc  degrees.  And  as  it 
was  formed,  fo  it  feems  to  be  daily  increafed  by  the  fame  means:  for 
■>ve  arc  allured  by  a  late  author*,  that  about  70  or  80  years  ago,  the  fea, 
at  high  water,  came  very  near  that  gate  of  the  city  which  is  next  the 
harbour;  whereas  now  the  high  water  mark  isneaily  half  a  mile  diftant 
from  it.  So  that  it  appears,  the  fea  has  gradually  given  way,  and,  as 
it  were,  retired  to  leave  the  earth  at  liberty  to  enlarge  and  extend  itfclf. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  furprifed  at  this.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  of 
Tyre  is  bliilt,  tliough  now  united  to  the  continent,  being  formerly  part 
of  an  ifland.  Venice  would  have  had  the  fame  fate  long  ago,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  pains  the  inhabitants  have  taken  to  prevent  it:  the 
fea  formerly  wafhed  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  which  is  now  a  league  diflant. 
from  it;  noi- are  other  inltances  of  this  kind  wanting,  even  in  the  fame 
kingdom  of  France,  particularly  Frcjus  and  Narbonne,  a  few  centuries 
ago,   were    on  the   fliore  of  the    Meciirerranean  ;   l)ut  now  the  one  is  a   ' 

league,  and  the  other  almoft  two,  diftant  from  it. Defcription  dela 

Haute  Normandie,  torn.  i.  p.  193. 

*  Piganiol  dc  la  Force,  Nouvelle  defcription  de  la  France,  torn.  ix. 
P-»€e  593- 


Detour  les 
Anglois, 
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the  circular  dire^lion  of  the  river  is  fo  very  confider- 
able  that  veffels  cannot  pafs  it  with  the  fame  wind 
that  conduced  them  to  it,  and  muft  either  wait  for  a 
favourable  wind,  or  make  faft  to  the  bank,  and  haul 
clofe,  there  being  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  any 
vefTel  that  can  enter  the  river.  The  two  forts  and 
batteries  at  this  place,  one  of  each,  on,  both  fides  of 
the  river,  are  more  than  fufficient  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  any  veflel  whatever*.  The  diftance  from  hence  to 
New  Orleans  is  i8  miles.  The  Banks  of  the  river 
are  fettled  and  well  cultivated,  and  there  Is  a  good 
road  for  carriages  all  the  way. 

Nothing  with  certainty  can  be  determined  refpe£l'- 
ing  the  time  a  veiTel  may  take  in  failing  from  the  Ba- 
lize  to  New  Orleans,  a  diftance  of  105  miles.  With 
favourable  winds  the  voyage  has  been  performed  in 
3  or  4,  but  it  generally  takes  7  or  8  days,  and  fome- 
times  two  or  three  weeks.  There  is  always  fhoal 
water  near  the  low  points  of  land  covered  with  wil- 
lows. In  approaching  them,  a  few  cafts  of  the  lead 
will  be  neceffary;  and  in  feveral  places  there  are  trees 
fixed  with  one  end  in  the  bottom,  and  the  other  jufi: 
below  the  furface  of  the  river,  and  in  the  fame  di- 
redlion  with  the  current,  which  by  continual  friction 
of  the  water,  are  reduced  to  a  point  j  and  as  there 
are  inftances  of  veiTels  failing  with  force  againft  them 
being  run  through  their  bottoms,  and  linking  imme- 
diataly  after,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  avoid 
them.  Attention  fhould  alfo  be  paid  to  keep  clear  of 
the  trees  floating  down  the  river  during  the  floodsf . 

The 


*  Doftor  Cox  of  New  Jerfey  afcended  the  MiffilTippi  to  this  place  in 
the  year  1698,  took  pofTelTion,  and  called  the  country  Carolina. 

f  It  is  impofible  to  anchor  without  heing  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
the  great  trees,  which  frequently  come  down  with  the  current,  but 
more  efpeciaily  at  the  time  of  the  floods,  which  if  any  of  them  Ihould 
come  athwart  bawfe,  would  itioft  probably  drive  in  the  bows  of  the  vefTcl ; 

and 
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The  water  is  every  where  deep  enough  (except  at  the 
Willow  Points)' to  admit  yeffels  clofe  to  either  fhore, 
where  inftead  of  letting  go  an  anchor,  which  woiald 
probably  be  loft  among  the  logs  funk  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  veffels  may  fafely  make  faft  to  the  trees 
on  the  bank;  which  are  generally  tall  and  in  fuch 
abundance,  in  fome  parts,  that  they  prevent  the 
winds  from  being  of  that  fervice  to  yeffels  in  afcending 
the  Mifliffippi,  that  might  be  expected.  It  will  be 
therefore  neceffary  for  expedition  fake,  to  rigg  as 
mai  y  topfails  as  poffible,  which  commonly  reach 
above  the  trees  and  are  of  more  ufe  than  all  the 
Other  fails  together;  ho^'ever,  care  muft  be  taken  to 
ftand  by  the  halliards  to  prevent  the  wind,  which 
frequently  comes  in  very  ftrong  puff's,  from  carrying 
away  the  top  mafts,  fails,  &c. 
Tovyn  and  -pj^^  town  of  New  Orleans,  the  metropolis  of  Loui- 

foitific-ations  ,  ^      , 

of  NewOi-le-  fiaua,  was  regialarly  laid  out  by  the  French  in  the  year 
^"^*  J  720,    is  fftuated  on  the  Eaft  lide  of  the  river  in  30  d 

2  m  North  latitude,  105  miles  from  the  Balize,  as  al- 
re<ridy  mentioned j  all  the  ftrcets  are  perfectly  ffraight 
but  too  narrow,  and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles. 
There  are  betwixt  feven  and  eight  hundred  houfes 
in  this  town,  generally  built  with  timber  frames  raifed 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  with  large  galle- 
ries round  them,  and  the  cellars  under  the  floors  le- 
vel with  the  ground:  any  fubteraneous  buildings 
would  be  conftantly  full  of  water.  Moft  of  the  houfes, 
have  gardens.' Excluffve  of'llaves,  there  are  about  fe- 
ven thoufand  inhabitants  of  both  fexcs.  The  fortifi- 
cation is  only  a  line  of  ftockades,   with    baftions  of 

the 

and  there  is  a  certainty  of  lofing  the  anchors,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
is  very  foft  mud,  covered  with  funk  logs  this  point?  out  the  irrpoffibi- 
lily  .or  veffels  to  navigate  upon  the  Mifliffippi,  unlefs  they  are  pern-.itted 
to  n.akc  raft  to  the  fliore  .  and  no  vcffcl  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  the  free  na- 
vigation of  the  river,   if  deprived  of  this  iieceflary  privilege. 
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the  fame  materials,  on  three  fides,  a  banquet  within, 
and  a  very  trifling  ditch  without,  and  is  only  a  de- 
fence againft  mufquetry.  The  fide  next  the  river  is 
open,  and  is  fecured  from  the  inundation  of  the  river 
by  a  raifed  bank,  generally  called  the  Levee,  which 
extends  from  the  Englifh  Turn,  or  the  Detour  des 
Anglois,  to  the  upper  fettlements  of  the  Germans, 
a  diftance  of  more  than  50  miles,  with  a  good  road 
all  the  way.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  the  period  is  it  may  be- 
not  very  dillant   when  New  Orleans    mav  become  a  '^^^^^  ^  f'^^t 

•'  .  r  "1  ^"    opulent 

great  and  opulent  city,  if  we  conhder  the  advantages  city. 
of  its  fituation,  but  a  few  leagues  from  the  fea,  on  a 
noble  river,  in  a  moft  fertile  country,  under  a  moft 
delightful  and  wholefome  climate,  within  two  weeks 
fail  of  Mexico  by  fea,  and  ftill  nearer  the  French 
Spanifh  and  Britilh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  wath 
a  moral  certainty  of  its  becoming  a  general  receptacle 
for  the  produce  of  that  extenfive  and  valuable  coun- 
try on  the  Miffiflippi,  Ohio,  and  its  other  branches;  all 
which  are  much  more  than  fufficient  to  enfure  the  fu- 
ture wealth,   power  and  profperity  of  this  city. 

The  veifels  which  fail  up  the  Mifliffippi  haul  clofe  Eafy  loarling 
along  fide  the   bank  next  to   Orleans,   to  which  they  i'"'^  ""j^^" 
make  faft,  and  take  in  or  difcharge  their  cargoes  with 
the  fame  eafe  as  from  a  wharf. 

From  New  Orleans  there  is  a  very  eafy  communi- 
cation with  Y/eft-Florida,  by  means  of  the  Bayouk 
of  St.  John,  a  little  creek  which  is  navigable  for  vef- 
fels  drawing  about  four  feet  water  fix  miles  up  from 
the  lakePonchartrain,  where  there  is  a  landing-place, 
at  which  velTels  load  and  unload  :  this  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  tov/n.  The  entrance  o£  the  Bayouk 
of  St.  John  is  defended  by  a  battery  of  five  or  fix 
cannon.  There  are  fome  plantations  on  the  Bayouk, 
and  on  the  road  from  thence  to  New  Orleans. 

Canes-Brulc,   Chapitoula,   and  the  German  fettle-  chapkouhi^' 
ments  join  each  other,  and  ai-e  a  continuation  of  and  the  Ger- 

man  fettle- 
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well-cultivated  plantations,  of  near  fifty  miles  from 
New  Orleans,  on  each  fide  of  the  river.  At  the  Ger- 
man fcttlements,  on  the  Wefi:  fide  of  the  river,  is  a 
church  ferved  by  the  Capuchins.  There  was  for- 
merly a  fmall  ftockaded  fort  in  the  centre  of  the  fct- 
tlements on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  river  :  this  pofi:  was 
originally  erefted  as  an  afylum  for  the  inhabitants  who 
firft  fett'ed  there,  and  were  much  molefted  by  the 
Chadlaws  and  Chickafaws,  who  in  alliance  carried 
on  a  war  againfl:  the  fettlers  on  the  Mifilflippi.  Their 
entry  into  I  his  part  of  the  colony  was  very  eafy,  as 
they  went  up  a  fmall  creek,  Tigahoe,  in  canoes.  The 
entrance  of  this  creek,  which  is  in  the  lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  was  defended  by  a  fmall  redoubt,  fince  in 
ruins. 
Produce  of  the  The  produce  of  the  plantations,  commencing  below 
plantations,  ^^^  Englifli  Turn,  and  continuing  to  the  upper  fcttle- 
ments of  the  Germans,  form  a  vei'y  confiderable 
part  of  the  commerce  of  this  country;  the  different 
articles  are  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  beans,  myrtle- 
wax  and  lumber.  The  indigo  is  much  eflieemed  for 
its  beautiful  colour  and  good  quality  ;  the  colour  is 
brighter  than  that  which  is  fabricated  at  St.  Domin- 
go. The  cotton  formerly  cultivated,  though  of  a  mofl 
perfect  white,  is  of  a  very  fliort  ftaple,  and  is  there- 
fore not  in  great  requeft.  The  different  forts  of  beans, 
rice,  and  myrtle  candles,  are  articles  in  conftanc 
demand  at  St.  Domingo. 
Sn^rjr-icle  j^  the  year  1762,   feveral    of  the  richefi:  planters 

begun  the  cultivation  of  fugar,  and  ere£ted  rnills  to 
prefs  the  canes;  the  fugar  produced  was  of  a  vei-y 
fine  quality,  and  fome  of  the  crops  were  very  large  : 
but  no  dependance  can  be  had  on  this  article,  as  fomc 
years  the  winters  are  too  cold,  and  kill  the  canes  in 
the  ground, 
slaves  how  jn  the  autumn,  the  planters  employ  their  flaves  in 
cutting  down  and   fquaring  timber,  for  fawing  into 

boards 


with  fuccefs. 


sm ployed  in 
autuniii. 
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boards  and  fcantllng.  The  carnage  of  this  timber  Is 
very  eafy,  for  thofe  who  cut  it  at  the  back  of  their 
plantations  make  a  ditch,  which  is  fupplicd  with  wa- 
ter from  the  back  fwamps,  and  by  that  means  con- 
du6l  their  timber  to  the  river  v/ith  vei-y  little  labour: 
others  fend  their  flavcs  up  to  the  cyprefs  fwamps,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  between  New  Orleans 
and  Point  Coupee.  There  they  make  rafts  of  the 
timber  they  cut,  and  float  down  to  New  Orleans. 
Many  of  the  planters  have  faw-mills,  which  are  work- 
ed by  the  waters  of  the  Miffiffippi,  in  the  time  of  the 
floods,  and  then  they  are  kept  going  night  and  day 
•  till  the  waters  fall.  The  quantity  of  lumber  fent  from 
the  Miflaffippi  to  the  Wcfl:  India  iflands  is  prodigious, 
and  it  generally  goes  to  a  good  market. 

About  60  miles  from  New  Orleans  are  the  villages  Y'l'^gcsof  the 
of  the    Humas    and  Alibamas.      The    former   were  Aiibamas. 
once  a  conliderable   nation  of  Indians,   but  are  re- 
duced now  to  about  25  v/arriors;  the  latter  cpnfifts 
of  about  30,  being  part  of  a  nation  which  lived  near 
fort  Toulcufe,   on  the  river  Alibama,   and   followed 
the  French  when  they  abandoned  that  pofl:  in  the  year 
1762.      Three  miles  further  up    is  the   Fourche    de  Fonrdie  dc 
Chetimachas,   near  which  is    the  village  of  a  tribe  of  Chetimachas. 
Indians   of   the  fame   name;   they  reckon  about    27 
warriors. 

It  is  truly  furprifing,  that  the  nations  who  have 
fucceflively  poffefled  Louiliana,  never  endeavoured 
to  obtain  an  exa£l  knowledge  of  the  fea  coafl:  weft- 
ward  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mifllffippi.  The  many  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  to  which  veiTels  are  expofed  in 
making,  and  getting  over  the  fhallow  and  fiiifting  bars 
of  that  river,  as  well  as  in  a  long  and  tedious  naviga- 
tion upwards  of  thirty  leagues  to  Nev/  Orleans,  would 
render  a  harbour  to  the  weftward  of  the  Balize,  and 
a  water  communication  with  the  upper  parts  of  the 
MifliflippI  of  vaft  importance.  The  nature  of  the  nar- 
row 
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i-ow  flip  of  land  extending  upwards  of  60  leagues  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Tea,  in  a  wefterly  courfe,  indi- 
cates very  ftrongly  the  probability  of  a  better  and  more 
eafy  communication  from  that  quarter,  than  that  by 
the  river  Ibberville  through  the  lakes  Ponchartrain 
and  Maurepas.  This  opinion  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  information  received  from  Natchiabe,  an  intelli- 
gent chief  of  the  Humas  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  banks 
of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chetimaclias 
fork,  already  mentioned,  and  which  I  am  now  to  def- 
cribe.  The  Chetimachas  forms  one  of  the  outlets  of 
the  Miffiffippi  about  30  leagues  above  New  Orleans, 
and  after  running  in  a  foutherly  direction  about  8 
leagues  from  the  river,  divides  into  two  branches,  oue 
of  vv'hich  runs  fouth-wefterly  and  the  other  fouth- 
eafterly,  to  the  diftance  of  7  leagues,  when  they  both 
empty  their  waters  in;o  the  Mexican  Gulph. 

On  the  Chetimachasj  6  leagues  from  the  Miffiffippi, 
is  a  fmall  fettlement  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  lame 
name.  To  this  fetden:ient  the  Chetimachas  is  uni- 
formly about  ICO  yards  in  width,  the  depth  from  2 
to  4  fathoms,  when  the  water  is  loweft.  The  courfe 
foutherly,  without  any  material  winding  or  fhoal, 
except  at  its  rife  from  the  Miffiffippi,  where  there  arc 
large  collections  of  drifted  logs,  which  have  probably 
occafioned  the  fand  bank  formed  at  the  fame  place. 
This  bank  however  extends  no  farther  than  60  yards, 
and  through  which  a  paffiige  might  cafily  be  cleared 
for  batteaux.  The  upper  part  of  this  outlet  is  alfo 
cbftrucled,  in  feveral  places,  by  heaps  of  drifted  logs 
iimilar  to  thofe  jufi:  mentioned,  but  as  the  water,  at 
all  times,  runs  deep  under  them,  they  could  eafily  be 
cleared  off.  It  would  be  as  eafy  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther collection  of  logs,  or  fands,  at  the  entrance  of 
this  creek,  by  erecting  a  fpar,  with  piles  or  caffiaons, 
3.  little  above  it,  in  an  oblique  direftion  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Miffiffippi.  That  difficulty  once  overcome, 

there 
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thei'C  is  no  other  that  can  impede  navigation  from 
the  river  to  the  above  mentioned  fettlement  oi  the 
Cbetimachas  village  ;  nor,  as  thefe  Indians  inform, 
to  the  Gulph.  The  banks  on  both  fides  of  tlie  Cbe- 
timachas, are  generally  higher  th^n  thofe  of  the 
Miffiflippi,  and  fo  elevated  in  fome  places  as  never  to 
be  overflowed.  The  ground  rifes  graduaMy  from  its 
banks  about  200  yards,  and  then  gentry  defcends  to 
extenfive  cyprefs  fwamps.  The  natural  produfti- 
ons  are  the  fame  as  on  the  Mifiiffippi,  but  the  foil 
from  the  exti-aordinary  fize  and  compa£tnefs  of  the 
canes  growing  on  it,  is  fomething  fuperior.  If  mea- 
fures  were  adopted  and  purfued  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove that  communication,  there  would  foon  be,  oa 
its  banks,  t"he  moft  profperous  and  important  fettle- 
ments  of  that  colony. 

Nine  miles  above  the  Chetimachas  is  the  concejjion. 
of  Monfieur  Paris,     a    pleafant   fituation  ?.nd  good 
land.      Large  herds  of  cattle  are  generally  kept  here,     ♦ 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Point  Coupee. 

The  fettlements  of  the  Acadians  are  on  both  fides  '^^^  ^'^"i^r 
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of  the  river,  and  reach  from  the  Germans  to  the  lb-  cadians. 
berville.  Thefe  are  the  remainder  of  the  families 
which  were  fent  by  Gen.  Lawrance  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  then  Britifh  fouthcrn  provinces;  where,  by 
their  induftry,  they  did  and  might  have  continued  to 
live  very  happy,  but  that  they  could  not  publicly  en- 
joy the  Roman  catholic  religion,  to  which  they  arc 
greatly  bigotted.  They  took  the  earlieft  opportuni- 
ty, after  the  peace,  of  tranfporting  themfelves  to  St. 
Domingo,  where  the  climate  difagreed  with  them  fo 
much,  that  they,  in  a  few  months,  lofl:  near  half  their 
numbers;  the  remainder,  few  only  excepted,  were,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1763,  removed  to  New  Or- 
leans at  the  expence  of  the  king  of  France.  There 
are  about  three  hundred  families  of  this  unfortunate 
people  fettled  in  different  parts  of  Louifiana.  They 
F  are 
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are  fober  and  induftrious  ;  they  clothe  themfelves  in 
almoft  every  refpe£t  with  the  produce  of  their  own 
fields,  and  the  work  of  their  own  han-ds,  and  are  very 
obedient  and  ufeful  fubjeds. 

The  river  Ibberville  is  gp  miles  from  New  Orleans, 
204  miles  from  the  Balize,  and  270  miles  from  Pen- 
facola,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  Ponch^rtrain  and 
Maurepas. 

In  1765  a  poft  was  eftablifiiied  here,  and  the  gar- 
rifon,  which  was  a  detachment  of  the  34ih  regiment, 
withdrawn  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  fame  year.  In 
December  1766,  this  poft  was  re-pofleffed,  and  a 
fmall  fbockaded  fort  built  by  aparty  of  the  21  ft  regi- 
ment, and  was  demolifhed  and  abandoned  in  1768. 
And  in  the  year  I77<>  it  was  again  poffefTed  by  part 
of  the  1 6th  regiment,  who  were  made  prifoners  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  year  following. 

Before  the  ceffionof  Louifiana  to  Spain,  the  peltries 
of  the  Brit'lh  and  French  fl:jores  of  the  Illinois  have 
been  moftly  carried  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  either  in 
Canada,  by  the  upper  parts  of  the  Mifhffippi  through 
Machillimakinak,  or  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans  at 
the  month  of  that  river.  Philadelphia  and  New-York 
have  alfo  received  great  quantities  of  peltries  in  re- 
turn for  their  flour  and  the  dry  goods  which  they 
have  fent  to  New  Orleans,  -for  the  Indian  trade,  or 
the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  Penfacola  received  like- 
wife  large  parcels  of  fkins  and  furs,  which  have  been 
exported  thence  to  London,  to  South-Carolina,  or 
other  parts  of  America.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the 
importance  of  the  Illinois  or  upper  Mifliffippi  has,  till 
now,  been  little  known.  It  is  even  certain,  that  it  has 
been  artfully  concealed  by  many,  who  availed  them- 
felves of  the  ignorance  of  the  public  on  that  head. 

This  would  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  not  the 
Britifh  government  withdrawn  in  1768,  the  garrifon 
of  fort  Bute,  which  was  conftrudled  at  Manchac,  on 

the 
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the  bank  of  the  MIffiffippi,  oppofitc  to  another  fort 
which  the  French  credled  in  1767,  at  the  diflance  of 
about  400  paces  from  the  Britifli  fort.  Thefe  forts 
were  fituated  near  the  place  which,  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1762,  is  defcribed  as  the  mouth  of  Ibberville 
river  to  the  North  of  New  Orleans  ifland,  and  the 
then  boundary-line  of  the  pofTeffions  of  the  two 
crowns  in  thofe  parts  ;  but  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  powers  were  mifinformed  j^for,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  not  in 
an  ifland,  but  on  the  continent.  Or  if  the  tradt  of  land 
on  which  that  city  is  fituated,  can  be  termed  an  ifland, 
that  name  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  it  during 
only  two,  or  at  moll  three  months  every  year,  when 
the  Miffillippi  overflows  ;  an  accidental  communica- 
tion with  lake  Ponchartrain  is  then  opened  through 
the  Gut  of  Ibberville.  It  may  be  dignified,  during 
that  fliort  period,  with  the  title  of  river,  but  dries 
up  as  foon  as  the  Miffiffippi  ceafcs  to  overflow.  At 
any  other  time  the  walking  from  EngliHi  to  French, 
now  Spanifh  Manchac,   is  perfe^ly  dry. 

This  place,  if  attended  to,  might  be  of  confequence 
to  the  commerce  of  Wefl-Florida  ;  for  it  may  with 
reafon  be  fuppofcd,  that  the  inhabitants  and  traders 
who  refide  at  Point  Coupee,  at  Natchitoches,  Atta- 
cappa,  the  Natchez,  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  Miffiflippi 
above  and  below  the  Natchez,  at  the  Illinois,  and  St. 
Vincents  on  the  Ouabafhe,  would  rather  trade  at  this 
place  than  at  New  Orleans,  if  they  could  have  as 
good  returns  for  their  peltry  and  the  produce  of  their 
country  ;  for  it  makes  a  difference  of  ten  days  in  their 
voyage,  which  is  no  inconfidcrable  faving  of  labour, 
money,  and  time.  The  only  difficulty  which  op- 
pofes  itfelf  to  this  necefTary  eftablifhment,  is  the  want 
of  a  navigation  through  the  river  Ibberville,  fo  that 
vefTels  might  carry  on  a  co'nflant  intercourfe  betwixt 
this  place  and  Penfacola  without  going  up  the  Miffif- 
fippi, 
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fippi,  which  IS  a  more  tedious  navigation.  However, 
this  difficulty  is  greatly  obviated  by  a  good  road  made 
for  carriages  between  the  navigable  water  of  the  Ib- 
berviiie  (a  diilance  of  ten  miles)  and  the  Miffiffippi ; 
and  when  the  latter  is  high  enough  to  run  into  the 
former,  which  it  generally  is  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  veflels  drawing  from  threeto  four 
feet,  or  more,  may  then  pafs  from  one  to  the  other. 

About  a  mile  above  the  Ibberville,  on  the  Eaft  lid( 
of  the  Miffiffippi,  there  is  a  village  of  Alibama  Indi- 
ans,  conlifting  of  twenty-five  warriors. 

From  the  Ibberville  to  the  fettlements  of  Poin! 
Coupee  is  35  miles;  they  extend  full  2o  miles  on  the 
Wefr  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  there  are  fome  plan^ 
tations  back  on  the  fide  of  what  is  generally  called  La 
Faufe  Riviere,  through  which  the  Miffiffippi  pafleC 
about  70  years  ago,  making  the  fhape  of  a  crefcent,] 
The  fort,  which  is  a  fquare  figure  with  four  baftions," 
built  with  ftockades,  is  fituated  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  Mifijffippi,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  above  the 
loweft  plantation.  The  inhabitants  of  Point  Coupee 
amount  to  about  2000  of  all  ages  and  fexes,  and  700c 
flaves.  They  cultivate  tobacco,  indigo,  and  Indian 
corn  J  raife  vafl  quantities  of  poultry,  which  they 
fend  to  market  at  New  Orleans,  and  furnifh  to  the 
fliipping.  They  fquare  a  great  deal  of  timber  and 
make  fi:aves,  which  they  convey  in  rafts  to  New  Or- 
leans. Eight  miles  above  the  fort  at  Point  Coupee, 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  is  a  fmall  village  of  the 
Affligoula  Indians.  They  have  only  about  a  dozen 
warriors. 

On  the  Eafi:  fide  of  the  river,  and  oppofite  to  the 
upper  plantations  of  Point  Coupee,  is  the  village  of 
the  Tonicas,  form.erly  a  numerous  nation  of  Indians  ; 
but  their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  white  people, 
and  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  have  re- 
duced them  to  about  twenty  warriors. 

About 
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About  ten  miles  above  the  Tonkas  vHlage,  on  the  Villages  of 

^  Pafcagoula 

fame  fide  of  the  river,    is  a  village  of  Pafcagoula  In-  and  B:ioxi  i 
dians,  of  twenty  warrioi's  •,  and  a  little  lower  down,  on  '"'i'^ns. 
the  oppofite  fide,  there  is  a  village  of  Biloxi  Indians, 
containing  thirty  warriors. 

The  Chafalaya  is  about  qo  miles  above  the  fettle-  Chafalaya 

•^  ,  -^         .  upper  mouth 

ment  of  Point  Coupee,   and  3  miles  below  the  mouth  oftheMifiif- 
of  the    river  Rouge.      It  is  the  uppermoft  mouth  of  'P^'' 
the  Miffiflippi,  and  after  running  many  miles  through 
one   of  the  mofl:  fertile  countries   in  the  world,   falls 
into  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  a  confiderable  diftance 
weft:ward  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mifliflippi. 

Fifty-four  miles  from  the  Miffiflippi  down  the  Cha- 
falaya, on  the  eaftern  fide,  is  the  place  called  the 
Portage,  jufi:  above  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  rivulet.  This 
Portage  is  1 8  miles  from  Point  Coupee.  Twelve  miles 
below  this  Portage  is  a  narrow  ifland  24  miles  long. 
The  eafi:ern  channel  is  choaked  .up  with  logs,  but  the 
weftern  affords  good  navigation.  The  river  Appa- 
loufa  communicates  with  this  channel  nearly  oppofite 
the  middle  of  the  ifland,  on  the  Wefl:  fide.  There 
are  two  fetticments  on  the  Appaloufa;  the  firfl:  Is  30 
miles,  and  the  other  12  miles  further,  from  its  mouth. 
In  defcending  the  Chafalaya  it  is  3  miles  from  the  lafl: 
mentioned  ifland  to  Ifle  au  Vauche;  and  to  the  bay  de 
Chafalaya,  which  is  on  the  eafl:ern  fide  of  the  rivei', 
it  is  3  miles  more.  This  bay  is  of  a  triangular  figure, 
about  6  miles  in  length,  and  fomething  better  than  a 
mile  in  width  at  its  entrance.  When  the  Chafalaya 
is  not  raifed  with  freflies,  there  is  feldom  more  than  5 
-feet  water  in  this  bay.  Fifteen  miles  from  it  on  the 
eailern  fide,  is  the  bay  of  Plaquimencs.  About  half  the 
diftance  between  thefe  bays,  is  a  rivulet  which  com- 
,  municates  with  the  former  bed  of  the  Miffiffippi,  back 
of  Point  Coupee,  during  the  annual  floods  in  that  ri- 
ver. The  country  between  them  is  very  low,  fwampy 
and  full  of  ponds  of  water. 

Near 
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Near  the  fource  of  the  Chafalaya  the  current  is  very 
rapid,  but  gradually  diniinifhes  to  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  very  gentle. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Ifle  au  Vauchc,  and  pro- 
ceed from  thence  to  lake  de  Portage,  which  is  3  miles 
from  the  ifland.  This  lake  is  13  miles  long,  and  not 
more  than  one  and  an  half  broad.  It  communicates 
at  the  fouthern  end,  by  a  ftrait  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  with  the  grand  lake  of  Chetimachas,  which  is 
24  miles  in  length  and  9  in  width.  The  country 
bordering  thefe  lakes  is  low  and  fiat,  and  timbered 
principally  with  cyprefs,  fome  live  and  other  kinds 
of  oak  ;  and  on  the  eaftern  fide,  the  land  betwecxi  it 
and  the  Chafalaya  river,  is  divided  and  again  iubdivid- 
ed  by  innumerable  fmall  ftreams,  which  occafion  as 
many  Iflands.      Some  of  thefe  fl-reams  are  pavigdble. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  the  fouth-eallern  fhore  of 
the  lake  Chetimachas,  is  an  ifland  where  perfonspafQng 
that  way  generally  halt  as  a  refling  place.  Nearly 
oppofite  this  ifland,  along  the  weftern  ihore,  there  is 
an  opening  which  leads  to  the  fea.  It  is  about  1 50 
yards  wide,  and  has  16  or  17  fathoms  water.  From 
the  lake  along  this  opening  it  is  3  miles  to  the  Tage 
river,  which  is  on  the  North  fide.  Three  fmall  I'ivu- 
lets  fall  in  on  the  fame  fide,  in  the  above  diftance;  and 
3  miles  below  the  Tage  river  on  the  weflern  fide  is  a 
large  favanna  known  by  the  name  of  Prairu  de  Jacko. 
From  this  favanna  it  is  about  33  miles  to  the  fea. 

In  afcending  the  Tage  river,  it  is  10  leagues  from  its 
mouth  to  an  old  Indian  village,  on  the  Eafl  fide,  called 
Mingo  Luoac,  which  fignifies  Fire  Chief.  From  this 
village  to  the  habitation  of  Monf.  Mafs,  which  is  on 
the  Weft  fide,  it  is  2  leagues.  One  and  an  half 
leagues  further  up,  on  the  Eafl  fide,  is  the  village  dc 
Selieu  Rouge,  from  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  half 
a  mile  to  lake  Chetimacha.  Two  leagues  further  up 
the  river,  and  on  the  Weft  fide,  is  the  habitation  of 

Monf. 
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Monf.  Son^el.  Frora  whence,  to  the  town  la  Nouvcllc 
Iberie,  on  the  fame  £idc,  it  is  fix  leagues.  The  whole 
of  this  diftance  is  tolerably  well  fettled.  From  this 
town  about  fix  leagues  wefterly  acrofs  the  country  is 
fituatcd  the  village  de  Skunnemoke  or  the  Tuckapas, 
on  the  Vern"kiilion  river,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
St.  Bernard.  The  river  Tage,  is  in  general  better  than 
ICO  yards  wide,  with  a  gentle  current,  and  a  fmall 
ebb  and  flow  of  about- 8  or  lo  inches.  It  narrows  as 
you  afcend  it,  where  in  fome  places,  it  is  not  50  yards 
over.  Veirels  drawing  from  7  to  8  feet  water  may  go 
from  the  fea  to  this  town  without  anyobitru^ions.  About 
3  leagues  above  la  Nouvelle  Iberie  is  la  Force  Point, 
formerly  fettled  by  French  neutrals.  It  is  now  inha- 
bited by  Creoles  of  the  counti-y,  Spaniards  from  the 
Canjirie  iflands,  and  a  few  Englifli  from  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  Miffiffippi.  Then  to  la  Shute  branch, 
which pallls  over  a  fall  of  about  10  feet,  near  to  where 
it  enters  into  the  Tage  river,  it  is  3  leagues,  and  inha- 
bited the  whole  diftance.  From  this  branch  to  Monf. 
Flemming's  is  2  leagues  more.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
back  from  Mr.  Flemming's  there  is  lake  3  leagues 
in  circuit.  From  Mr.  Flemming's  to  the  church  De  church  De- 
fata  cappau,  which  is  on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  Tage,  it  ^^^^  cappaw. 
is  I  league  further,  all  which  is  inhabited.  From  the 
church  to  what  is  called  the  bottom  of  the  bite,  is  two 
leagues,  and  the  whole  diftance  clofely  fettled.  From 
thence  to  the  point  fettlement  of  Acadians  is  one 
league,  to  the  plantation  of  Monf  I'Dee  is  alfo  a 
league,  and  to  the  point  of  Mo;  f.  Dee  it  is  half  a 
league  further.  From  Moiif.  Dee';-  i- Monf.  Fuze!- 
liere's  is  5  leagues  by  water,  but  only  threfc  by  land. 
Fuzelliere's  fork,  or  branch,  is  juil  below  his  houfe, 
and  divides  the  diflrids  of  xVttacappau  and  Appaloufe.  p,j^^j^ 
And,  at  the  diftance  of  about  2  leagues,  this  branch  Attacappau 
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communicates    with   the   Vermillion    river   wefterly.  ^  ^^^ 
The  river  Tage  ftill  continues  to  the  eaftward.  At  one 
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and  an  half  leagues  from  the  fork,  or  branch,  is  the 
Prairie  de  Monf.  Man,  to  Monf.  Man's  plantation  it 
is  one  and  an  half  leagues  further  ;  from  thence  up- 
wards the  river  divides  into  little  brooks,  and  lofes 
itfelf  in  rich  and  extenllve  favannahs. 

All  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country,  con- 
fifting  of  feveral  fmall  tribes,  do  not  exceed  loo  fami- 
lies. The  white  people  are  about  400  families,  and 
can  raife  500  militia.  The  number  of  negroes  arc 
nearly  equal  to  the  whites. 

Although  this  country  might  produce  all  the  valu- 
able articles  raifed  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  lituated 
In  the  fame  lati|:udes,  yet  the  inhabitants  principally 
cultivate  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  Indian  corn  and  Ibme 
wheat  y  and  they  raife  large  ftocks  of  black  cattle^ 
horfes,  mules,  hogs,  flieep  and  poultry.  The  fhecp 
is  faid  to  be  the  fweeteft  mutton  in  the  world.  The 
black  cattle,  when  fat  enoughfor  fale,  which  they  com- 
monly are  the  year  round,  are  driven  acrofs  the  coun- 
try to  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  always  a  good 
market. 

This  country  is  principally  timbered  with  all  the 
different  kinds  of  oak,  but  moftly  with  live  oak  of 
the  largeft  and  beft  quality,  uncommonly  large  cy- 
prefs,  bhick  walnut,  hickory,  white  alh,  cherry, 
plumb,  poplar  trees,  and  grape  vines  ;  here  is  found 
alfo  a  great  variety  of  flirubs  and  medicinal  roots. 
The  lands  bordering  the  rivers  and  lakes  arc  general- 
ly well  wooded,  but  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  them 
are  very  extenlive  natural  meadows,  or  favannas,  of 
the  mofl  luxuriant  foil,  conipofed  of  a  black  mould 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  deep,  very  loofe  and  rich, 
occafioned,  in  part,  by  the  frequent  burning  of  the 
favannas  j  below  the  black  mould,  it  is  a  ftifFelay  of 
different  colours.  It  is  faid  this  clay,  after  being  ex- 
pofed  fometime  to  the  fun,  becomes  fo  hard  that  it 
is  difficult  either  to  break  or  bend,,  but  when  wet  by 

a  light 
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a  light  fhovver  of  rain,  it  flackens  in  the  fame  manner 
as  lime  does  Avhen  expofed  to  moiflure,  and  becomes 
loofe  and  moulders  away  ;  after  which  it  is  found  ex- 
cellent for  vegetation. 

This   country  being  fituated  between  the  latitudes  climate. 
of  30  and  3  I  d.  North,   the  climate  is  of  courfe  very 
mild  and  temperate  ;  white  frofts,  and  fometimes  thin 
ice  have  been  experienced  herej  but  fnow  is  very  un- 
comn^on. 

The  river  Rouge,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  wa-  River  Rouge, 
tcrs  being  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  faid  to  tinge  thofe 
of  the  Miffiffippi  at  the  time  of  the  floods.  Its  fource 
is  in  New  Mexico,  and  it  runs  about  600  miles. 
The  river  Noir  empties  itfelf  into  this  I'iver  about  30 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mifllfllppi,  whicli 
is  187  miles  from  New  Orleans.  The  famovts  Fer- 
dinand Soto  ended  his  difcoveries  and  his  life  at  the 
entrance  of  this  river,  and  was  buried  there.  Near 
70  leagues  up  this  river  the  French  had  a  very  con- 
fiderable  pofi,  Natchitoches.  It  was  a  frontier  on  the 
Spanifh  fettleroents,  being  20  miles  from  the  fort  of 
Adaies.  TheFrenchfortwasgarrifonedbya  captain's 
command.  There  were  forty  families  fettled  here, 
conflfling  moflly  of  difcharged  foldiers  and  fome  mer- 
chants who  traded  with  the  Spaniards.  A  great 
quantity  of  tobacco  was  cultivated  at  this  pofl:,  and 
fold  for  a  good  price  at  New  Orleans,  being  held  in  ' 

great  cfleem.  They  fent  alfo  fome  peltry,  which  they 
received  in  trade  from  the  neighbouring  Indians. 

From  the  river  Ptouge  to  fort  Rofalie  it  is  fifty-fix  Fort  Rofalie. 
and   a  quarter   miles.     This    fort   is   fituated  in  the 
country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Natchez,  in  3  id. 
40m.  North  latitude,  about  243  computed  miles  from 
New  Orleans,   and   348   from   the   Balize,   following 
the  courfe  of  the  river.      The  foil,    at  this  place,   is  Soil  at  the 
fuperidr  to  any  of  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  ri-  ^^'^  '"* 
ver  Mifliflippi,  for  the  production  of  many  articles. 
G  Its 
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Its  fituation  being  higher,  affords  a  greater  variety  of 
foil,  and  is  in  a  more  favourable  climate  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  than  the  country  lower 
down,  and  nearer  to  the  fea.  The  foil  alfo  produces, 
in  equal  abundance,  Indian  corn,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  in- 
digo, cotton,  pot-herbs,  pulfe  of  every  kind,  and 
paflurage  ;  and  the  tobacco  made  here  is  efteemed 
preferable  to  any  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca. Hops  grow  wild  ;  all  kinds  of  European  fruits  ar- 
rive to  great  perfedlion,  and  no  part  of  the  known 
\vorld  is  more  favourable  for  the  raifing  of  every  kind 
of  ftock.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate  -,  the 
country  delightful  and  well  watered  ',  and  the  profpedl 
is  beautiful  and  extenfive,  variegated  by  many  inequa- 
lities and  fine  meadows,  feparated  by  innumerable 
copfes,  the  trees  of  which  are  of  different  kinds,  but 
moflly  of  walnut  and  oak.  The  rifing  grounds,  which 
are  clothed  with  grafs  and  other  herbs  of  the  fineft 
verdure,  are  properly  difpofed  for  the  culture  of 
vines  ;  the  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  winters  fufficiently  moderate  for  the  breed  offilk 
worms.  Clay  of  different  colours,  fit  for  glafs  worke 
and  pottery,  is  found  here  in  great  abundance  ;  and 
alfo  a  variety  of  fl:ately  timber  fit  for  houfe  and  fhip 
building,  &c.  The  elevated,  open,  and  airy  fituation 
of  this  country  renders  it  lefs  liable  to  fevers  and 
agues  (the  only  diforders  ever  known  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood) than  fome  other  parts  bordering  on  the 
Mifilflippi,  where  the  want  of  fufficient  dcfcent  to 
convey  the  waters  offoccafions  numbei-s  of  ftagnant 
ponds,   whofe  exhalations  infedl  the  air. 

This  country  was  once  famous  for  its  inhabitants, 
Vfho  from  their  gi'cat  numbers,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety 
they  lived  in,  were  confidered  as  the  moft  civilized 
Indians  on  the  continent  of  America.  They  lived 
fome  years  in  great  friendfliip  with  the  French,  whom 
they  permitted  to  fettle  on  their  lands,  and  to  whom 

they 
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they  rendered  every  fervlce  In  their  power.      Their 
hofpitality,  it  fcems,  was  repaid  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  determined  to  get  rid  of  their  guefts;  for  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Andrew  1729,  they  furprifed  the  fort,  and  JJeFmtcMn 
put  the  whole  garrifon  to  death.  At  the  fame  time  they  17*9. 
made  a  maiTacre  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  upwards 
of  500  were  killed  ;   fome  of  the  women  and  children 
they  made  prifoners;  and  very  fewofeitherfexefcaped. 
The  whole  colony  armed  to  revenge  their  flaughtered 
countrymen,   and  they  had  feveral  Ikirmifhes  with  the 
Natchez,  in  which  the  fuccefs  was  various.      In  1730,  Dcftruftionof 
Monfieur  Dc  Perrier  de  Salvert,   brother  to   the  go-  ^i^ns'lnV?'^). 
vernor,   arrived  from  France,   with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  Louilianaj   and  500  regular  troops, 
who  joined  the  troops  and  militia  of  the  colony.     This 
army,  amounting  to  1500  men,  went,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  two  brothers,  to  attack  the  nation  of  the 
Natchez  ;   who,  with  their  chiefs,  determined  to  de- 
fend themfclves  in   a  fort  they  had  built  near  a  lake 
which  communicates  with  the  Bayouk  Dargent,  lying 
Weft  of  the  Natchez,   and  North  of  the  river  Rouge. 
They  inverted  this  fort,  and  the  Indians  made  a  very 
rcfolute  and  vigorous  fally  on  them,  but  were  repulf- 
ed,  after  a  confiderable  lofs  on  both  fides.  The  French 
having  brought    two  or  three   mortars,    threw  fome 
fliells  into  the  fort,    which  making  a  havoc   amongfi: 
their  women  and  children,   fo  terrified  the  Indians, 
unufed  to  this  fort  of  war,   that  they  furrendered  at 
difcretion,   and  were  condu(5]:ed  to  New  Orleans  ;  ex- 
cept a  few  who  had  efcaped  to  the  Chickafaws,  with 
their  hunters  who  were  providing  provifions  for  their 
garrifon.      Nothing  now  remains  of  this  nation  bur 
their  name,  by  which  their  country  continues  to  be 
called.     The  diftridl  of  the  Natchez,   as  well  as  all 
along  the  eaftcrn  bank  of  the  Miflifllppi  to  the  river 
Ibbei-villej   was  fettling  very  faft  by  daily  emigrations 
from  the  northern  Hates,  but  the  capture  of  the  Bri- 
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tifh  troops  on  the  Miffiffipplj  1779,  put  an  entire 
ftopto  it. 

Petit  Goufre.  From  fort  Rofalie  to  the  Petit  Goufre  is  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  miles.  There  is  a  firm  rock  on  the 
Eaft  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi  for  near  a  mile,  which 
feems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  limeflone.  The  land 
near  the  river  is  much  broken  and  very  high,  with  a 
good  foil,  and  feveral  plantations  on  it. 

Bayouk  Pierre.  From  the  Petit  Goufre  to  Bayouk  Pierre,  or  Stoney 
Piiver,  is  four  miles  and  a  quarter.  From  the  moitth 
to  what  is  called  the  fork  of  this  river,  is  computed 
to  be  21  miles.  In  this  diftancc  there  are  fcveral 
quarries  of  ftone,  and  the  land  has  a  clay  foil  with 
gravel  on  the  furfaceof  the  ground.  On  the  North 
fide  of  this  river  the  land,  in  general,  is  low  and  rich  j 
that  on  the  South  fide  is  much  higher,  but  broken 
into  hills  and  vales  ;  but  here  the  low  lands  are  not 
often  overflowed:  both  fides  are  fiiaded  with  a  variety 
of  ufeful  timber.  At  the  fork  the  river  parts  almofl 
at  right  angles,  and  the  lands  between,  and  on  each 
fide  of  them,  are  faid  to  be  clay  and  marl  foil,  not  fo 
uneven  as  the  lands  on  this  river  lower  down. 

Loufa  Chitto.  From  the  Bayouk  Pierre  to  Loufa  Chitto,  or  the 
Big  Black,  at  the  Grand  Goufre,  is  10  miles.  The  Big 
Black  (or  Loufa  Chitto)  is,  at  the  mouth,  about  30 
yards  wide,  but  within,  from  30  to  50  yards,  and  is 
faid  to  be  navigable  for  canoes  30  or  40  leagues. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  this  river,  the  high  lands 
are  clofe  on  the  right  and  are  much  broken.  A  mile 
and  a  half  further,  the  high  lands  appear  again  on 
the  right,  where  there  are  feveral  fprings  of  water, 
but  none  as  yet  has  been  difcovered  on  the  left.  At 
about  eight  miles  further,  the  high  lands  are  near  the 
river,  on  the  left,  and  appear  to  be  the  fame  range 
that  comes  from  the  Yazou  clifi^s,  which  are  about 
fwelvc  miles  up  the  Yazou  river.  At  fix  miles  fur- 
ther the  high  lands  arc  near  the  river  en  both  fides, 

and 
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and  continue  for  two  or  three  miles,  but  broken 
and  full  of  fprings  of  water.  This  land  on  the  left 
was  chofen  by  General  Putnam,  Captain  Enos,  Mr. 
Lyman  and  other  New  England  adventurers,  as  a 
proper  place  for  a  town ;  and,  by  order  of  the  gover- 
nor and  council  of  Weft  Florida  in  1773,  it  was  re- 
fcrved  for  the  capital.  The  counti-y  round  is  very 
fit  for  fettlements.  For  four  or  five  miles  above  this 
place,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  the  land  is  rich,  and 
not  fb  much  drowned,  nor  fo  uneven,  as  fome  parts 
lower  down.  About  fix  miles  and  a  half  further, 
there  is  a  rapid  water,  ftones  and  gravel  bottom  160 
yards  in  length  ;  and  in  one  place  a  firm  rock  almoft 
acrofs  the  river,  and  as  much  of  it  bare,  when  the 
water  is  at  a  moderate  height,  as  confines  the  fi:ream 
to  nearly  20  feet;  and  the  channel  is  about  4  feet  deep. 

From  the  Big  Black  to  the  Yazou  cliff's  is  39  miles  Yazou  clifTs. 
and  three  quarters.  From  this  cliff  the  high  lands 
ly  North  eaftward  and  South  fouth  eaftward,  bearing 
off  from  the  river,  full  of  cane  and  rich  foil,  even  on 
the. very  higheft  ridges.  Jufl:  at  the  South  end  of  the 
cliffs,  the  bank  is  low,  where  the  water  of  the  Mifiif- 
fippi,  when  high,  flows  back  and  runs  between  the 
bank  and  high  land,  which  ranges  nearly  northerly 
and  fouth  fouth  eaftei-ly  to  the  Loufa  Chitto,  occa- 
fioning  much  wet  ground,  cyprefs  fwamp  and  ftag-t 
nant  ponds. 

From  the  Cliffs,  or  Aux  Cotes,  is  feven  miles  and 
a  half  to  the  river  Yazou.  The  mouth  of  this  river  Yazou  river, 
is  upwards  of  100  yards  in  width,  and  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gauld  to  be  in  latitude  32  d.  37m.  and  by  Mr. 
Purcel  in  3  2  d.  2  3  m.  North.  The  water  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  when  the  river  is  high,  runs  up  the  Yazou 
feveral  miles,  and  empties  itfelf  again  by  a  number  of 
channels,  which  diredl  their  courfe  acrofs  the  country, 
and  fall  in  above  the  Walnut  hills.  The  Yazou  runs 
from  the  north-eaft  and  glides  through  a  healthy  fer- 
tile 
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tile  and  plcafant  country,  greatly  rcfembling  that 
about  the  Natchez,  particularly,  in  theluxuriancy  and 
diverfity  of  its  foil,  variety  of  timber,  temperature  of 
climate  and  delightful  fituation.  It  is  remarkably  well 
watered  by  fprings  and  brooks  •,  many  of  the  latter 
afford  convenient  feats  for  mills.  Further  up  this  river 
the  canes  arc  lefs  frequent  and  fmaller  in  fize,  and  at 
the  diftance  of  20  miles  there  are  fcarcely  any.  Here 
the  country  is  clear  of  underwood  and  w^ell  watered, 
and  the  foil  very  rich,  which  continues  to  the  Chac- 
taw  and  Chickafaw  towns.  The  foi-mer  is  fituated  on 
the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Yazou,  anhundi-ed  miles  from 
the  mourh  of  that  river,  and  confifts  nearly  of  140 
warriors:  the  towns  of  the  latter  are  about  15  miles 
Weft  of  the  north-weft  branch  150  miles  from  the 
Miffiffippi.  They  can  raife  upwards  of  500  warriors. 
The  above  branches  unite  50  miles  from  the  Miffif- 
fippi, following  the  courfe  of  the  river;  the  naviga- 
tion to  their  jundlion,  commonly  called  the  fork,  is 
praflicable  with  very  large  boats  in  the  fpring  feafon, 
and  with  fmaller  ones  a  conflderable  way  further, 
with  the  interruption  of  but  one  fall,  where  they  are 
obliged  to  make  a  lliort  portage,  20  miles  up  the 
Borth-weft  branch,  and  70  miles  from  the  Miffiffippi. 
The  country  in  which  the  Chaclaw  and  Chickafaw 
towns  are  fituated,  is  faid  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  part 
of  this  continent,  the  natives  fcarcely  ever  being  lick. 
Such  of  them  as  frequent  the  Miffiffippi,  leave  its 
banks  as  the  fummer  approaches,  left  they  might 
partake  of  the  fevers  that  fometimes  vifit  the  low 
fwampy  lands  bordering  upon  that  river.  Wheat,  it 
is  faid,  yields  better  at  the  Yazou  than  at  the  Natchez, 
owing  probably  to  its  more  northern  fituation.  One 
very  conflderable  advantage  will  attend  the  fettlers  on 
the  river  Yazou,  which  thofe  at  the  Natchez  will  be 
deprived  of,  without  going  to  a  great  expence ;  I 
mean  the  building  with  ftone,  there  being  great  plen- 
ty 
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ty  near  the  Yazou,  but  none  has  yet  been  difcovercd 
nearer  to  the  Natchez  than  the  Petit  Goufre,  or  little 
Whirlpool,  a  diftance  of  3  i  miles  and  a  half.  Be- 
tween this  pb.ce  and  the  Balize  there  Is  not  a  ftonc 
to  be  feen  any  where  near  the  river.  Though  the 
quantity  of  good  land  on  the  Miffiffippi  and  its 
branches,  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  the  river  Ohio, 
a  diftance  of  nearly  one  thoufand  miles,  is  vaftly 
great,  and  the  conveniences  attending  it;  fo  likewife 
we  may  efleem  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Natchez,  and  of  the  river  Yazou  the  flower  of  it  all. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  Yazou  I'iver,  on 
the  North  fide,  there  is  a  large  creek,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  Miffiffippi  above  the  river  St.  Francis, 
about  100  leagues  higher  up,  by  the  courfe  of  the 
river.  It  palTes  through  feveral  lakes  by  the  way. 
At  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Yazou,  on  the  South  fide,  are  the  Yazou 
hills.  There  is  a  cliff  of  folid  rock  at  the  landing  place, 
on  which  are  a  variety  of  broken  pieces  of  fea  lliells, 
and  fome  entire.  Four  miles  further  up  is  the  place 
called  the  Ball  Ground,  near  which  a  church,  fort  St. 
Peter,  and  a  French  fcttlement  formerly  ftood.  They  ^/^^'^^^^'^^^^ 
were  deftroyed  by  the  Yazou  Indians  in  1729.  That  1111729. 
nation  is  now  entirely  extindl. 

From  the  Yazou  to  the  river  Arkanfaw  is  158  River  Arkan- 
and  a  quarter  miles.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  nation  of 
Indians  of  the  fame  name.  Its  fource  is  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  faid  to 
be  navigable  for  battcaux  750  miles.  It  runs  through 
an  immenfely  rich  and  fertile  country.  About  ten 
or  twelve  miles  up  this  river  from  the  Miffiffippi 
there  was  formerly  a  fom,  garrifoned  generally  by  a 
company  of  Spaniflr  foldicrs,  for  the  purpofe  of  de- 
fending the  trade  carried  on  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  feveral  villages  of  St.  Genevieve,  &c.  and 
particularly  for  defending  the  commerce  with  the  Ar- 
kanfaw 
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kanfaw  Indians,  confifting  of  about  280  warriors, 
who  are  as  much  attached  to  the  French  intereft, 
as  the  Chickafaws  are  to  that  of  the  Englifli.  No 
fettlements  were  made  here,  except  one  or  two  for 
the  immediate  accommodation  of  the  garrifon.  The 
inundation  of  the  Mifliffippi,  about  three  years  ago, 
occalioned  the  evacuation  of  the  above  poll,  and  the 
cftablifhment  of  another  on  the  northei'n  bank  of  the 
river  36  miles  higher  up.  This  port,  confifting  of  a 
fubaltern's  command,  fix  pieces  of  cannon  and  eight 
fwivels,  was  attacked  about  eighteen  months  fince  by 
a  party  of  Chickafaws,  who  killed  ten  foldiers  of  the 
garrifon,  and  foon  after  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Spaniards.  There  is  a  hamlet  clofe  to  the  fort,  in- 
habited only  by  merchants  and  traders.  The  Ar- 
kanfaw  river  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Mifilfiippi  by 
two  channels,  about  15  miles  from  each  other;  the 
uppermoft  is  called  Riviere  Blanche,  from  its. receiv- 
ing a  river  of  that  name,  reported  to  be  navigable  600 
miles,  and  the  foil  through  which  it  runs  equal  in 
quality  to  any  on  the  Mifliffippi. 
River  St.  From  the  Arkanfaw  river  to  the  river  St.  Francisj 
^'■^"'''-  which  is  on  the  V/eft  fide  of  the  Mifllfiippi,  is  108 
miles.  This  is  a  fmall  river,  and  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  hunters 
from  New  Orleans,  who  vs^inter  there,  and  colled: 
fait  meat,  fuet,  and  bears  oil,  for  the  fupply  of  that 
city.  Formerly  the  French,had  a  poft  at  the  entrance 
of  this  river,  for  a  magazine  of  ftores  and  provifions 
during  their  wars  with  the  Chickafaws,  by  whom  their 
Illinois  convoys  were  conftantly  attacked  and  fre- 
quently deftroyed. 

From  the  river  St.  Francis  to  the  river  and  hights 

River  Margot -of  Margot,   which  are  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  Miffif- 

fippi,   is  70  and  a  half  miles.      This  river  is  faid  to  be 

navigable  for  batteaux  a  number  of  miles.      It  appears 

to  be  a  pretty  little  river.      The  high  ground  below 

its 
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its  junction  with  the  Mifliffippi  affords  a  command- 
ing, airy,  plealant  and  extenfive  fituation  foi'  fcttle- 
ments;  the  foil  is  remarkably  fertile.  On  this  ground 
jull:  below  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  French  built 
a  fort,  called  Ainimption  Fort,  when  at  war  with  the 
Chickafaws,  in  the  year  173O,  but  it  was  demoliflied 
in  the  year  following,  when  a  peace  with  thofe  Indi- 
ans was  concluded. 

From  the  river  Margot  to  the  Chickafaw  river,  chickafaw 
which  is  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  Mifliffippi,  is  1 04  and  ^^'"^^' 
a  half  miles.  The  lands  here  are  of  an  excellent  qua- 
ntity, and  covered  with  a  variety  of  uieful  timber, 
canes,  &c.  This  river  may  be  afcended  during  high 
floods  upwards  of  30  miles  with  boats  of  feveral  tons 
burthen. 

Fr:)m  the  Chickafaw  river  to  Mine  au  fer,  or  the  Mine  au  fer. 
Iron  Mines,  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  Mifliffippi,  is  67 
and  a  quarter  miles.  Here  the  land  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  that  bordering  the  Chickafaw  river,  in- 
terfperfed  with  gradual  rifings  or  fmall  eminences. 
There  is  a  poft  at  this  place,  near  the  South  bound- 
ary of  Virginia. 

From  Mine  au  fer  to  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  the  Ohio  River, 
largeft  caftern  branch  of  the  Miffiffippi,  is  i  5  miles. 
This  river,  and  its  principal  branches,  as  alfo  the  fet- 
tiements  in  the  Illinois  country,  are  delineated  in  a 
map,  and  very  particularly  defcribed  in  a  pamphlet 
wliich  I  publifhed  in  London,  the  ift  of  January 
1778,   and  to  them  the  reader  is  referred.  < 

Having  briefly  touched  upon  all  the  fettlements  on, 
and  principal  branches  of  the  Miffiffippi,  from  the 
fea  to  the  river  Ohio  ;  I  flrall  now  juil:  mention  the 
bounds  of  V/eft-Florida. 

The    province  of  Weft-Florida  is  fituated  on  the  Bounds  of 
North  fide  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  extends  from  ^^''^•^^'*'""^*- 
the  river  Appalachicola,    which  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween it  and  Eaft-Florida,  to  the  Regolets  at  the  en- 
H  trance 
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trance  into  lake  Ponchartrain,  thence  through  the 
lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Maurepas,  and  along  the  ri- 
ver Ibberville  to  the  Mifliffippi,  thence  along  the  Mif- 
fiilippi  to  the  northernmoft  part  of  the  31ft  deg.  of 
North  latitude,  thence  by  a  line  drawn  due  Eaft  along 
the  South  boundary  of  the   ftate  of  Georgia  to  the 
river  Appalachicola,   including  all  the  illands  within 
fix  leagues  of  the  coaft,   between  the  Appalachicola 
.  and  lake  Ponchartrain. 
General  ob-         I  now  proceed  to  make  fome  general  obfervations, 
feryations  re-  ^^Jch  may  be  of  fervice  in  makiup  the  land  when  you 

lating  to  the  •'  a  J 

coaft  of  Flori- arrive  on  the  coaft  of  Florida.  This  is  diftinguifh- 
^'  able  many  different  ways;   as    by  the    latitudes,   the 

trenching  and  direction  of  the  ihore,  and  the  found- 
ings and  quality  of  the  bottom,  to  each  of  which 
particular  attention  muft  be  paid. 

From  cape  Blaife  in  29  d  41  m  North  latitude,  to 
the  Balize  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mifliffippi,  the  coaft 
forms  a  curve,  inclining  to  the  northward,  for  28 
leagues,  as  far  as  the  Eaft  end  of  Rofe  ifland  in  30  d 
28  m  North  j  from  thence  the  land  gradually  declines 
to  the  fouthward,  as  far  as  Mobille  Point  in  30  d 
17m  North  about  30  leagues.  Dauphin  ifland,  and 
the  other  iflands,  including  Ship  ifland,  ftretch  nearly 
Weft  for  the  fpnce  of  20  leagues,  and  from  the 
North  end  of  the  Chand'eleurs,  which  lies  near  5 
leagues  to  the  South-eaft  of  Ship  ifland,  the  coaft  runs 
jchiefly  tp  the  fouthward  till  you  arrive  at  the  entrance 
pf  the  river  Mifliffippi. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  in  feveral  places 
there  is  double  land  to  be  fcen  over  the  different  bays 
and  lagoons:  as  at  St.  Andrew's  bay;  which  may  be 
known  by  a  high  white  fand  hill,  near  the  point  of  a 
peninfula,  on  the  left  hand  going  in:  at  St.  Rofe's 
bay,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  red  bluff"  on  the 
Eaft  flde  of  the  entrance  juft  oppofite  to  the  Eaft 
end  of  Rofe  ifland  ;  over  the  grcateft  part  of 
^hich  ifland  double  land  may  likewife  be  feen  from 

the 
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the  mafl  head,  and  at  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  red 
cliff  oppofite  to  the  Weft  end  of  Rofe  ifland.  There 
is  a  large  lagoon,  a  little  more  than  a  leagve  to  the 
weftward  of  this  cliff,  about  3  leagues  in  length,  leav- 
ing a  narrow  pcninfula,  over  which  the  double  land 
may  ^afilj  be  feen,  with  a  high  red  bank  on  the  North- 
fide  about  halfway;  this  fee  ms  to  diftingui/h  it  from 
any  other  part  of  the  coaft.  There  is  a  double  land 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Perdido;  but  it  is  not 
eafily  obferved  at  any  confiderable  diftance.  The 
fame  may  alfo  be  feen  over  fome  parts  of  Dauphin 
ifland,  and  thofe  to  the  weftward  of  it,  viz.  Maffacrc, 
Horn  and  Ship  iflands,  as  well  as  between  them;  but 
it  appears  at  {o  great  a  diftance,  that  it  cannot  be 
miftaken  for  any  part  of  the  coaft  to  the  eaftward  of 
Mobille  Point. 

The  Chandeleurs,  which  were  5  in  number,  when  The  ChanJe- 
I  vifited  them  in  the  year  1772,  extend  nearly  S  by  «iekur iflands. 
W  9  or  10  leagues.  The  Ifle  aux  Grand  Gozier  lies 
about  10  or  11  miles  to  the  fouthwardof  them,  with 
breakers  all  the  way  between.  The  Ifle  au  Briton, 
or  rather  a  clufter  of  iflands  of  that  name,  lie  about 
4  miles  to  the  weftward  of  ihe  Grand  Goziers,  or 
Great  Pelican  ifland:  both  thefe  and  the  Chandeleur 
iflands  are  very  low,  with  fome  buflics:  and  behind 
them,  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  there  is  a  chain  of 
low  marfliy  iflands  and  lagoons,  bordering  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Orleans. 

This  is  a  dangerous  part  of  the  coaft  to  a  ftranger,  ^  (dangerous 
both  on  account  of  the  lovvnefs  of  the  land,  which  coaft. 
cannot  be  feen  at  any  diftance,  as  there  are  no  trees, 
and  likewife  on  account  of  the  above  mentioned  fhoal 
between  the  fouthernmoft  of  the  Chandeleurs,  and 
the  Grand  Goziers,  from  latitude  apd  42m  North, 
to  29  d  32  m  North. 

There  is  however  very  good  fhelter  for  fhips,  with-  , 
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Naftau  Road.  ^^  ^.^^  North  cnd  of  the  Chandeleurs,  in  Naflau  road, 
which  lies  5  leagues  10  the  fouthward  of  Ship  ifland, 
and  is  one  of  the  beft  for  large  vefiels  on  the  whole 
coaft  of  Florida ;  not  only  as  it  aiFords  good  (helter 
from  thofe  winds  that  blow  on  fhore,  but  as  it  is,  by 
having  no  bar,  of  fo  eafy  an  accefs  from  the  fea. 
Care  muft  however  be  taken,  not  to  go  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  inlide  of  the  ifland,  it  being 
flioal  near  that  diftance  from  the  fiiorc. 

VefTels  may  go  round  the  North  end  of  it  from  the 
fea,  in  5  and  a  half  and  6  fathoms,  at  half  a  mile 
from  the  fliorej  and  afterwards  muft  keep  in  4  and 
a  half  and  5  fathoms,  till  the  North  point  bears  N 
NE  about  2  miles;  when  they  may  come  to  an  an- 
chor in  4  fathoms  good  holding  ground,  ihcltercd 
from  eafteriy  and  foutherly  winds. 

It  would  be  ncceffary  for  vefTels  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  this  road,  as  eafteriy  winds  are  frequent  on 
the  coaft  of  Florida.  There  is  frefli  water  to  be  got 
any  where  on  the  Chandeleurs  by  digging;  befidcs 
which  it  might  be  met  with  in  a  kind  of  well,  at  arv 
old  hut  near  the  North  end.  No  wood  is  to  be  found 
here  but  drift  wood,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty 
along  fhore. 

Naftau  Road  was  firft  difcovered  by  Dr,  Daniel 
Cox  of  New  Jerfey,  about  the  time  of  King  William 
the  3d,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Naflliu,  in  honour 
of  that  prince.  Do(5lor  Cox  had  likewife  given  the 
name  of  the  Myrtle  iflands  to  thofe  which  are  ftill  fo 
denominated,  before  the  French  called  them  the 
Chandeleurs;  and  they  were  fo  named  by  both^ 
from  the  candles  made  of  the  myrtle  wax  with  which, 
thefe  iflands  abound. 
River  ibber-  From  the  "Weft  fide  of  the  *  ifthmus  of  the  penin- 
ville.  fula  of-  Orleans  to  the  jundlion  of  the  Ibberviile  with 

lake 

*  The  liver  Ibberviile  was  very  little  known  by  tlie  Englilh  at  the;. 
treaty  of  peace  in  1762  ;  for  notwithHaiiding  the  crown  has  expended 

fome 
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lake  Maurcpas,  It  is  60  computed  miles,  following 
the  courfe  of  the  river,  which  for  the  firft  ro  miles 
is  not  navigable  above  four  months  in  the  year  ;  but 
there  is  at  all  times  from  two  to  fix  feet  for  three 
miles  further,  and  between  two  and  four  fathoms  is 
the  depth  the  remaining  part  of  the  way  to  the  lake. 

The  river  Amit  falls  into  the  Ibberville  on  the  River  Ami 
North  fide,  about  21  miles  from  the  junction  of  the 
Ibberville  with  the  Mifiiffippi.  The  water  of  the 
Amit  is  clear,  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  It  may  be 
afcended  with  veffcls  drawing  five  or  fix  feet  water, 
.about  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  with  batteaux  100  miles 
further.  Seventeen  miles  from  the  Ibberville  this  river 
forks  ;  the  weft:ern  branch,  called  the  Comir,  has  its 
fourcc  near  the  country  of  the  Natchez  ;  and  the 
caftern  branch,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable,  rifes 
near  the  Pearl  river :  both  thefe  branches  run  through 
a  very  fertile  country,  in  fome  parts  hilly,  which,  as 
well  as  the  low  lands,  is  covered,  with  canes,  oaks, 
afli,  mulberry,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar  and  cyprefs. 
The  banks  in  general  are  high,  yet  in  fome  parts  they 
arc  fubjefl  to  be  overflowed.  There  were  a  number 
of  inhabitants  fettled  on  the  Amit  and  Comit,  who 
had  flaves,  and  who  raifcd  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  Indian  corn,  in  great  abundance,  and 
all  excellent  in  their  kind.  They  had  plenty  of 
horfes,  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  and  the  I'iver  abounds 
with  a  variety  of  fifh. 

From  the  Amit  to  lake  Maurepas  is  39  miles,  fol- 
lowing the  Ibberville.      The  quality  of  the  land  and 

timber 

fome  thoufands  of  pounds  in  clearing  the  Ibberville,  it  is  not  now  navi- 
gable fron-.  the  Mifliffippi  towards  lake  Maurepas,  even  for  a  canoe ;  and 
when  I  viewed  it  on  the  loth  ot  Oftober  1766,  the  furface  of  the  water 
of  the  Miflifiippi  was  then  24  feet  Leiow  the  bed  or  bottom  of  the  Ib- 
berville. The  Miffillippi  is  the  fource  of  the  Ibberville,  when  raifcd 
high  eno\igh  to  run  into  it,  and  occdfions  what  is  erroneoufly  called  the 
ifland  of  Orleans  to  be  then  an  ifland  in  fait,  l)ut  at  any  other  time  it 
is  not  environed  *'ich  water;  therefore,  with  what  degree  of  propriety; 
can  the  Ibberville  be  termed  a  river,  or  the  town  of  New  Orleans  faid  t» 
be  fituated  on  an  ifland  } 
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timber  on  this  river  is  fimilar  to  tliat  on  ike  Amit, 
with  this  difference,  its  banks  in  general  are  lower 
and  the  country  lefs  hilly,  and  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  rice  land,  and  alfo  cyprefs  and  live  oak  5 
the  latter  is  of  an  extraordinary  quality  for  fhip  build- 
ing. There  were  fcveral  inhabitants  on  this  river 
who  raifed  indigo,  Indian  corn,  rice,  &c.  and  were 
in  a  very  thriving  way. 
Lake  Maure-  Lake  Maurepas  is  about  10  miles  in  length  and  7 
pas.  in  width,  with  10  or  12  feet  water  in  it.      The  coun- 

try round  it  is  low,  and  covered   with   cyprefs,    live 
oak,    myrtle,    &c.       Two  creeks  fall  into  this  lake  j 
one  from  the  North  fide,  called  Nattabanie,  the  other 
from  the  peninfula  of  Orleans. 
PafTagebe-  From  the  Ibberville  acrofs  the  lake,    it  is  7  miles 

PorcLmiSn  ^o  '^e  palTage  leading  to  Ponchartrain.     The  length 
and  Maurepas.  of  this  pafTage  is  7  miles,  and  only  300  yards  in  width, 
which  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  an  ifland  that 
extends  from  Maurepas  to   about  the    diftance  of  a 
mile  from  Ponchartrain.      The  South  channel  is  the 
deepeft  and  fhorteft. 
LakePonchar-      Lake   Ponchartrain,     The  greateft  length  of  this 
train.  j^j^^  j^  ^bout  40  miles,  breadth  24  miles,  and  depth 

1 8  feet.  The  following  cixeks  fall  in  on  the  North 
fide,  Tangipaho  and  Le  Comble,  4  feet  deep  5  Che- 
fundla,  7  j  and  Bonfouca,  6  ;  and  from  the  penin- 
fula of  Orleans,  Tigahoc,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was 
a  fmall  poft.  The  Bayouk  of  St.  John,  which  alfo 
communicates  on  the  fame  fide,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  French  inhabitants,  who  formerly  re- 
fided  on  the  North  fide  of  this  lake,  chiefly  employ- 
ed themfelves  in  making  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine, 
and  raifing  ftock,  for  which  the  country  is  very  fa- 
vourable. 

The  diftance  from  lake  Ponchartrain  through  the 
Regolets  is  10  miles,  and  between  3  and  400  yards 
broad,  and  lined  wiih  mai'flies  on  each  fide. 

On 
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On  the  South  fide  of  the  Regolets,  and  near  to  the  fapgeinto 

°  Lake  Borsuc. 

entrance  from  the  fea,  there  is  a  large  paffage  into 
the  hike  Borgne,  or  Blind  lake,  and,  by  feme  creeks 
that  fall  into  it,  fmall  craft  may  go  as  far  as  the  plan- 
tations on  the  Miffiffippi  ;  and  there  is  a  paffage  be- 
tween the  lakes  Borgne  and  Ponchartrain  :  but  either  Paflagethro' 
by  this,  or  that  of  the  Rigoiets,  fix,  and  fometimes  ^^^  i^<^Solets. 
feven  feet,  is  the  deepeft  water  through. 

Near  the  entrance  at  the  Eaft  end  of  the  Regolets,  P^^''^  B^ivcr. 
and  on  the  North  fide,  are  the  principal   mouths  of 
Peai"!  river,   which  rifes  in  the  Chadlaw  nation,   and 
is  navigable  upwards  of  150  miles.      There  is  7  feet 
going  into  it,   and   deep  water    afterwards.      In   the 
year  1769,  there  were  feme  fettlements  on  this  river, 
where  they  raifed  tobacco,  indigo,   cotton,  rice,   In- 
dian   corn,   and   all    forts  of  vegetables.      The  land  j{;^''j;;^f^  °^^^ 
produces  a    variety  of  timber  fit  for  pipe  and  hogf-  thei.anksof 
head  fi:aves,  mafts,  yards,  and  all  kinds  of  plank  for 
fhip  building. 

From  the  Regolets  to  the  bay  of  St.  Louis  is  about  st,  Louis  Bay, 
18  miles.  This  is  a  fmall  beautiful  compadf  bay  with 
about  7  feet  water  in  it:  the  land  near  it  is  of  a  light 
foil,  and  good  for  pafl:ure.  There  were  feveral  fet- 
tlers  formerly  on  it, but  in  the  year  i  767,  the  Chaclaw 
Indians  killed  their  cattle  and  obliged  them  to  remove. 

From  this  bay  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  Is  26  miles.  RayofBiloxL 
Jufi:  oppofite  to  Ship  ifland,  on  the  main  land,  is  fitu- 
ated  old  Biloxi,  in  a  fmall  bay  of  the  fame  name,  Old  Biloxi. 
behind  L'lfle  au  Chcvereull,  or  Buck  or  Deer  ifland. 
This  is  the  place  where  the  French  made  their  firfi: 
eftiablUhment  in  Louifiana:  but  they  did  not  continue 
there  long,  finding  it  in  every  refpedl  an  improper 
fituation  for  the  capital.  There  are  fi:ill  a  few  inha- 
bitants at  Biloxi,  fome  of  whom  are  the  offspring  of 
the  original  fettlers.  Their  chief  employment  is  raif- 
ing  of  cattle  and  fi:ock,  and  making  pitch  and  tar: 
but  the  natives  are  very  troublefome  to  them. 

From 
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Soil  on  the 
River. 


Pafcagoula  Frotn  the  Biloxi  to  the  Pafcagouli  river  is  about  1 3 

miles.  This  river  empties  itfelf  by  fcveral  mouths; 
between  the  eaftermoft  and  weftermoft  of  which,  there 
is  a  fpace  of  between  3  and  4  miles,  that  is  nearly 
one  continued  bed  of  oyfler  fhells,  with  very  Ihoal 
water.  The  only  channel  is  at  the  weftermoft  en- 
trance, where  there  are  4  feet.  This  large  river  about 
20  miles  above  its  entrance  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  which  continue  their  courfe  to  the  fea,  ge- 
nerally about  5  or  6  miles  afimder.  The  intermedi- 
ate fpace,  for  fevcral  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  nothing 
but  marfnes  interfccted  by  lagoons.  After  getting 
into  either  of  the  branches,  there  is  from  3  to  (5  fa- 
thoms, and  the  river  is  faid  to  be  navigable  for  more 
than   I  50  miles. 

The  foil  on  this  river,  like  all  other  rivers  on  the 
coaft  of  Weft  Florida,  grows  better  the  higher  up 
you  go;  but  even  near  the  entrance  it  is  far  from 
being  bad.  There  are  fome  good  plantations  on  the 
Eaft  fide,  but  here,  as  well  as  all  the  way  to  the  weft- 
ward,  the  inhabitants  are  much  molefted  by  the  na- 
tives, efpecially  by  the  Chadlaws  who  kill  their  cat- 
tle, &c. 
Pafsau  Heron  From  the  Pafcagoula  river  to  the  Pafs  au  Heron  at 
the  bay  of  Mobiile  is  18  miles.  This  pafs  has  4  feet 
water;  and  from  thence  to  the  point,  which  is  on 
the  Eaft  tide  of  the  bay  of  Mobiile,  in  latitude  30  d 
17m  North,  is  nearly  (,  miles. 

Before  defcribing  this  bay,  I  fliall  take  notice  of 
the  following  iflands  fituated  along  the  coaft,  between 
the  bay  of  St.  Louis  and  the  point  of  Mobiile. 

Cat  ifland  lies  about  8  miles  eaftward  of  the  bay  of 
St.  Louis,  and  7  miles  from  the  coaft:  it  is  6  miles' 
in  length,  very  narrow,  and  of  an  irregular  Ihape, 
with  a  large  ihoal  from  the  Eaft  end  of  it,  extending 
within  two  miles  of  Ship  ifland.  The  foil  is  poox', 
pi-oducing  nothing  but  pine,  fome  live  oak  and  grafs, 

and 
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Vifid  Its  fhore  Is  almoft  every  where  covered,  or  tor- 
dered  with  an  immenfity  of  fhells. 

The  marfhy  iflands  near  the  peninfula  of  Orleans^ 
are  diftant  about  3  miles  South  of  Cat  ifland  ;  and 
between  them  there  is  a  channel  of  9  feet,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  Regolcts  through  a  number  of  fhoals. 

Ship  ifland  is  fituated  between  7  and  8  miles  Eaft  Ship  iflaad, 
of  Cat  ifland,  and  about  10  miles  South  of  the  bay  of 
Biloxi.  This  ifland  is  9  miles  in  length  and  2  miles 
in  width  where  broadefl.  It  produces  pine  trees  and 
grafs,  and  there  is  a  well  of  tolerable  water  on  it. 
The  weftern  part  of  this  ifland  is  very  narrow,  and  for 
better  than  three  miles  there  is  not  a  tree  on  it.  A 
flioal  runs  out  due  South,  about  a  mile  from  the  Weft 
end.  The  channel  is  better  than  a  mile  wide  with 
from  4  to  5  and  6  fathoms,  but  the  bar  has  only 
21  feet.  In  going  over  it  from  the  Tea  the  courfe  to 
be  fteered  is  due  North,  keeping  the  above  flioal  near 
half  a  mile  to  the  eaftvvard,  and  after  fairly  pafling 
the  end  of  the  ifland,  from  the  inner  part  of  which 
lies  a  flioal,  the  courfe  proceeds  N  E  until  the  broad- 
eft  part  of  the  point  of  the  ifland  bears  due  South 
about  one  mile  and  a  half,  where  there  is  between  4 
and  5  fathoms.  This  is  a  good  place  to  anchor  in  the  Direftionsfor 
fun^smer  time;  but  is  very  much  expofed  in  winter, 
when  the  northerly  winds  prevail  ;  and  is  a  very- 
convenient  place  for  (hipping  the  produce  of  the  rivers 
)?earl,  Ibberville  and  Amit,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas 
and  Ponchartrain. 

From  Ship  ifland  to  Horn  ifland  is  between  5  and  6  Horn  ifland.- 
miles,  with  a  fmall  key  called  Dog  ifland  between, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way,  and  with  a  flioal  all  the 
way  from  the  former  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  latter,  where  there  is  a  channel  of  5  fathoms. 
The  above  fiioal  extends  Somih  of  the  channel  nearly 
2  miles,  where  there  is  a  bar  of  15  feet;  in  crofling 
of  which  it  behoves  the  mariner  to  keep  about  half  a 
I  mile 
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mile  fi'om  the  fhore,  and  to  fVeer  for  the  end  of  the 
ifland,  and  on  approaching  it  to  give  it  a  birth  of 
about  a  cables  length,  to  avoid  a  fhoal  on  the  left ;  af- 
ter paffing  of  which  he  ought  to  keep  a  little  to  thC 
weftward,  on  account  of  a  fhoal  that  runs  frotn  the 
infide  of  the  ifland,  then  to  haul  round  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  where  there  is  better  than  i  5  feet  water,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  mile  from  the  ifland. 
Its  dcfcnption.  Horn  ifland  is  nearly  17  miles  in  length,  and  about 
half  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  more  trees  on  the 
middle  of  the  ifland  than  in  any  other  part  of  it;  and 
for  about  3  miles  from  the  Eafl:  end  there  are  no  trees 
at  all,  but  there  are  a  number  of  fandy  hillocks. 
Round  ifland.  Round  ifland  lies  about  5  miles  North  from  cppo- 
fite  the  middle  of  Horn  ifland,  and  is  well  timbered. 
liland  of  The  ifland  of  MafTacre  is  upwards  of  2  miles  to  the 

eafl:ward  of  Horn  ifland,  from  which  a  fhoal  extends 
better  than  a  mile  and  a  half  between  them,  leaving  a 
channel  of  about  1 1  feet  round  the  Weft  end  of 
Mafl^acre  ifland;  but  within  the  ifland  there  is  between 
3  and  4  fathoms. 

MafTacre  is  nearly  9  miles  long  and  very  narrow, 
it  is  remarkable  for  a  grove  of  trees  in  the  iniddle, 
which  is  the  more  particular  as  there  is  not  a  tree 
any  where  elfe  on  the  ifland. 

The  diftance  between  MaflTacre  ifland  and  the  main, 
is  about  10  miles,  from  2  to  3  fathoms  all  the  way 
acrofs;  except  one  large  flioal  called  la  Grand  Bature, 
which  flrretches  out  from  the  main  land  about  a 
league,  with  2  or  3  feet  water  on  it,  and  in  fome 
places  not  fo  much.  Behind  it,  there  is  a  large  bay 
called  L'ance  de  la  Grand  Bature,  8  miles  Eaft  of 
Pafcagoula  bluff. 

The  land  here  and  to  the  cafl:ward,  as  far  as  the  bay 
of  Mobllle,  is  fwampy  towards  the  fca,  with  a  clay 
bottom  for  2  or  3  miles  back;  but  aftex-wards  it  is 
covered  chiefly  with  pines,  live  oak  and  hickory,  and 
the  foil  is  fandy  or  gravelly  for  feveral  miles,  before 
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it  becomes  truly  fit  for  culture  i  notwithftanding  which 
it  is  good  for  pafture. 

From  MalTacre  to  Dauphin  ifland  is  5  miles,  with  Dauphin 
a  flioal  all  the  way  between  them.  Thefc  arc  fup- 
pofed  formerly  to  have  been  but  one,  Avhich  went  by 
the  genera]  name  of  MafTacre,  fo  called  by  Monf. 
d'Ibbcrville,  from  a  large  heap  of  human  bones 
found  thereon  at  his  firft  landing;  but  it  was  after- 
wards called  Dauphin  ifland,  in  honor  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  and  to  take  off  the  difagreeablc  idea  ex- 
cited by  the  other  name.  . 

Dauphin  ifland  is  about  10  miles  long,  and  in  the 
broad efl  part  not  quite  2  miles.  The  Well  end  for 
between  3  and  4  miles,  is  a  narrow  flip  of  land  with 
feme  dead  trees  ;  the  reft  is  covered  with  thick  pines, 
which  come  clofe  to  the  waters  edge  on  the  Eafl:  fide, 
forming  a  large  bluff.  There  is  the  remains  of  an 
old  French  poll:  on  theSouth  fide  of  the  ifland;  about 
two  miles  from  that  bluff  are  a  few  old  houfes  on  the 
North  fide  oppofite  to  it,  near  which  are  large  hil- 
locks of  oyflier  fliells,  now  covered  with  dwarf  cedar 
and  live  oak.  There  are  many  fuch  veftiges  of  the 
antient  inhabitants  in  feveral  bays  and  other  places 
on  the  coaft,  and  as  thefe  are  always  found  on  high 
banks,  the  ufual  places  where  the  natives  encamp, 
'it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  they  were  left  there  by  the 
fea,   though  many  are  of  that  opinion. 

Giilori  ifland  is  divided  from  Dauphin  ifland  on  Gilloii 
the  North  fide  by  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  '  ^"'* 
a  boat  may  pafs  with  fome  difficulty  ;  and  between 
Giilori  and  the  main  land,  on  the  Weft  fide  of  Mobille 
bay,  there  is  a  chain  of  fmall  iflands,  and  oyfter  Ihells, 
through  which  there  is  a  paffage  of  four  feet,  called 
Paffe  au  Heron,  where  fmall  craft  may  go  from  Mo- 
bille bay  to  the  weftward  within  the  iflands.  There 
is  likev/ife  a  paffage  for  fmall  boats  and  canoes  from 
the  Weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Mobille^  through  what 
the  French  call  Riviere  aux  Poules,  which  falls  in  op- 
pofite 
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pofite  to  the  Weft  end  of  Dauphin  IflancI,    and  cuts 
off  a  confiderable  fpace  of  ground. 
Great  Pelican       Juft  oppofite  the   old  fort,   OH  the  South  fide  of 
Iflaud.  Dauphin  ifland,  diflant  one  mile,    lies  Great  Pelican 

iiland,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  very  nar- 
row.     It  ftretches  to  the  S  E  in  form  of  a  half  moon,, 
the  concave  fide  being  towards  the  Eaft  end  of  Dau- 
phin ifland.      There  are  neither  trees  nor  buflies  on 
it,  but  here  and  there  large  tufts  of  grafs  like  fmall 
reeds,  on  the  fandy  pnrts  near  the  fea  fide, 
Hawk's  Bay.        Hawk's  bay  is  between  Pelican  and  Dauphin  ifland^. 
There  ia  a  broad  channel  of   1 1  and    12  feet,   after-r 
wards  fafe  anchorage  In   four  fathoms  good  holding 
ground,   and   well  flickered   from    moft   winds  ;   on 
which  account  it  is  very  convenient  for  fmall  vefTels. 
Little  Pelican      There  is  a  fmall  fand   key    called   Little  Pelican 
'  ifland,  about  a  league  S  E  from  Great  Pelican  ifland, 

forming  a  curve  to  the  eaftward,  and  there  it  meets 
a  large  fhoal  extending  from  Mobiile  Point. 
Diieflions  for  '^^^  deepefl  water  on  the  bar  of  Mobiile,  or  rather 
entering  Mo-  of  Mobille  bay,  (for  there  is  another  bar  at  the  en- 
^y-  trance  of  the  river  near  the  town)  is  only  15  or  16 
feet.  The  mark  for  going  over  it  in  the  deepefi; 
channel,  is  to  bring  Little  Pelican  ifland  well  on  with 
the  bluff  on  the  Eafl  end  of  Dauphin  ifland,  bearing 
about  N  N  W  3-4  W,  and  then  to  fleer  in  for  the  key- 
in  that  direction.  The  Point  of  Mobille  bears  from 
the  bar  nearly  due  North  four  miles,  and  the  key  is 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  within  it.  Both  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  reefs,  as  well  as  the  bar  itfelf,  are  fleep 
fowards  the  fea,  there  being  from  three  to  feven  and 
eight  fathoms  immediately  without  ;  this  occafions  a 
conftant  fwell  with  a  heavy  fea  when  it  blows  from 
the  fouthward  :  and  therefore  in  rough  weathei-,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  go  over  it  in  a  veffel  that 
draws  above  10  or  11  feet  water.  Within  the  bar 
^t  deepens  gradually  towards  Little  Pelican  ifland,  be- 

tweeft 
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twcen  which  and  the  Eaft  reef,  the  channel  is  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  fix  or  fe- 
ven  fathoms  water.  This  depth  continues  all  the  way- 
round  Mobille  Point,  where  is  tolerable  good  anchor- 
age in  four  or  five  fathoms,  but  it  is  at  beft  an  open 
road-ftead,  the  bay  being  too  large  to  afford  much 
ihelter. 

From  Mobille  Point  to  the  town  the  diHance  is  a-  Direaionsfor 
bout  1 1  leagues  nearly  due  North,  and  the  breadth  yl^"^^  ^'^ 
of  the  bay  in  general  is  about  three  or  four  leagues. 
At  the  lower  part  of  it  is  a  deep  bight  that  runs  a- 
bout  fix  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  the  point,  having 
a  narrow  pcninfula  between  it  and  the  fea.  The  river 
Bon  Secour  falls  into  the  bottom  of  this  bay  or  bight, 
and  Fifh  river  with  that  of  La  Sant  on  the  North  fide 
of  it  J   on  all  of  which  there  are  feveral  habitations. 

On  the  Weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Mobille  there  are  La  Riviere 
like  wife  fome  fmall  rivers,  but  none  confiderable,  be-  ^J^^  Dog  Ri" 
fides    La   Pviviere    aux  Poules,   by    which  there  is  a  ver. 
fmall  inland   communication    to  the    weftward,   and 
Dog  river,   which  falls  into  the  bay  about  nine  miles 
below  Mobille.      The  former  has  five  or  fix  feet  in 
the  entrance,  and  is  navigable  for  a  boat  feveral  miles 
back  into  the  country.     With  I'cgard  to  the  general 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  bay,   there  is  from  two  to 
three   fathoms   two-thirds  of  the  way  fi'om  Mobille 
Point  towards  the  town,   and  the  deepeft  water  to  be 
depended  on  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  is  only  lo 
or  1 2  feet,   and  in  many  places   not   fo   much  ;   but 
there  is  no  danger,   as  the  bottom  is  foft  mud.  Large 
vciTcls  cannot  go  within  feven  miles  of  the  town. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  inconveniencies  in  point  Town  of  Mo- 
of  navigation,   Mobille  having    been  the  frontiers  of  ''''^*^' 
the  French  dominions  in  Louifiana,  always  was,   aud 
now   is  a  very  confiderable  place.      It  has  a  fmall  re- 
gular fort,    built  with  brick,   and    a  neat   fquare  of 
i)arracks  for  the  officers  and  foldicrs.     The  town  is 

pretty 
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pretty  regular  of  an  oblong  figure,  on  the  Weft  bank 
of  the  river,  where  it  enters  the  bay. 

There  is  a  confiderable  Indian  trade  carried  on 
here.  Mobille,  when  in  polTeffion  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  fent  yearly  to  London,  ikins  and  furs 
amounting  from  i  2  to  15,000  pounds  fterling  :  it  was 
then  the  only  ftaple  commodiiy  in  this  part  of  the 
province.  The  Britiih  garrifon  at  Mobille  furrender- 
cd  to  the  arms  of  his  Catholic  Majcfty  in  the  year 
1780. 

The  bay  of  Mobille  terminates  a  little  to  the  north- 
caftvvard  of  the  town,  in  a  number  of  marfhes,  and 
lagoons :  which  fubjedl  the  people  to  fevers  and  agues 
in  the  hot  feafon. 
Mobille  River.  The  river  of  Mobille  is  divided  into  two  princi- 
pal branches  about  40  miles  above  the  town  :  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Tanfa,  falls  into  the  Eaft  part  of 
the  bay  ;  the  other  empties  itfelf  clofe  by  the  town, 
where  it  has  a  bar  of  7  feet ;  but  there  is  a  branch  a 
little  to  the  eaftward  of  this,  called  Spanifh  river, 
where  there  is  a  channel  of  9  or  10  feet,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  high,  but  this  joins  Mobille  river  about  two 
leagues  above  the  town. 
AHbama  Two   or  three   leagues  above   the  Tanfa  branch. 

River,  thg    Alibama    river   falls  into    Mobille   river,    after 

running  from  the  N  E  a  courfe  of  about  130  miles  ; 
that  is  from  Alibama  fort,  fituated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Coufla,  and  Talpoufe,  both  very  confiderable 
rivers  ;  on  which  and  their  branches  are  the  chief 
fettlements  of  the  upper  Creek  Indians. 

The  French  fort  at  Alibama  was  evacuated  1763, 
and  has  not  fince  been  garrifoned.      Above  the  con- 
fluence of  Alibama  and  Mobille,   the  latter  is  called 
Tombecbe      the    Tombecbe    river,   from    the  fort    of  Tombecbe 
*^'^""  fituated    on  the  Weft    fide  of  it,   about  g6    leagues 

above  the  town  of  Mobille.  The  fource  of  this  river, 
is  reckoned  to  be  about  40  le-igues  higher  up,  in  the 

country 
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country  of  the  Chlckafaws.  The  fort  of  Tombecbe 
was  taken  pofTeffion  of  by  the  Englifh,  but  abandon- 
ed again  in  1767,  by  order  of  the  commandant  of 
Penfacola.  The  river  is  navigable  for  floops  and 
fchooners  about  35  leagues  above  the  town  of  Mo- 
bille.  The  baaks,  where  low,  are  partly  overflowed 
in  the  rainy  feafons,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  foil, 
and  adapts  it  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
The  fides  of  the  river  are  covered  in  many  places  with 
large  canes,  fo  thick  that  they  are  almofh  impene- 
trable; there  is  alfo  plenty  of  remarkable  large  red 
and  white  cedar,  cyprcfs,  elm,  afh,  hickory  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  oak.  Several  people  have  fettled  on 
this  river,  who  find  the  foil  to  anfwer  beyond  expec- 
tation. 

The  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobille  river  arc 
generally  low:  as  you  proceed  upwards,  the  land  grows 
higher,  and  may  with  great  propriety  be  divided  in- 
to three  ftages.  Firft,  low  rice  lands  on  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  of  a  mofl.  excellent  quality.  Se- 
condly, what  are  called  by  the  people  of  the  countiy 
fecond  low  grounds,  or  level  flat  cane  lands  about  4  or 
5  feet  higher  than  the  low  ricelands.  And,  thirdly  the 
high  upland  or  open  country.  The  firft  or  low  lands 
extend  about  an  half  or  3  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  river,  and  may  almoft  every  where  be  eafiiy  drain- 
ed and  turned  into  moil:  excellent  rice  fielJs,  and  are 
capable  of  being  laid  under  water  at  almoft  all  fea- 
fons of  the  year.  They  are  a  deep  black  mud  or  fiime, 
which  have  in  a  fucccilion  of  tiriie  been  accua:iulated, 
or  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river. 

The  fecond  low  grounds  bsing,  in  general,  formed 
by  a  regular  rifing  of  about  4  or  5  feet  higher  than 
the  low  lands,  appears  to  have  been  originally  the 
edge  of  the  river.  This  fecond  clafs  or  kind  of  land 
is  in  general  extremely  rich  and  covered  with  large 
timber   and  thick  fti'ong  canes,  extending  in  width 

upon 
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upon  an  a\'cragc  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  gc^ 
ncral  a  pcrfe£l  level.  It  is  excellent  for  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  well  calculated  for  the  culture  of  indigOj 
hemp,   flax  or  tobacco. 

At  the  extremity  of  thefe  fecond  grounds,  you 
come  to  what  is  called  the  high  or  upland,  which  is 
covered  with  pine,  oak  and  hickory,  and  other  kinds 
of  large  timber.  The  foil  is  of  a  good  quality,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  fecond  or  low  land.  It  anfwcrS 
well  for  raifing  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  every  thing 
clfe  that  delights  in  a  dry  light  foil.  Further  out  in 
the  country  again,  on  the  Weft  fide  of  this  river,  you 
come  to  a  pine  barren,  withcxtenilve  reed  fwamps  and 
natural  meadows  or  favannahs  which  afford  excellent 
ranges  of  innumerable  herds  of  cattle. 

On  the  Eaft  of  the  river  Mobille,  towards  the  river 
Alabama,  is  one  entire  extended  rich  cane  country, 
not  inferior  perhaps  to  any  in  America. 

Whenever  portages  are  made  between  the  Mobillc 

and  Cherokee    river,   or  their  branches,    which    arc 

probably  but  a  few  miles  apart,  the  Mobille  will  be  the 

firft  river  for  commerce,    (the  Miffiffippi  excepted)  in 

this  part  of  the  world,   as  it  affords  the  flaorteft  and 

moft  dire^  communication  to  the  fea. 

Pracoaflbtr-        The  land  to  the  eaftward  of  Mobille  Point,   for  a- 

anrpcnia-  ^  i^out  three  leagues  on   the   peninfula,   is  remarkable 

cols.  for    alternate    fpaces    of  thick' and  thin  trees.      The 

Point  is  covered  with  a  grove  of  thick  but  not  very 

tall  ones.     There  is  a  fmalS  lagoon  about  four  leagues 

to  the  eaftward  of  the  Point,  with  hardly  water  at  the 

entrance  for  a  boat,    the  trees  about  which  are  very 

tall'  and   thick.      There  are  feveral  hillocks  to  the 

eaftward  along  fhore,   all  the  way  from  thence  to  the 

river  Perdido,   except  at  one  place,  about  two-thirds 

of  the  way  ;   where  double  lands  may  be  feen  over  a 

lagoon  which  ftretches  to  the  weftward  of  that  river. 

Ru'crarxibav      The  rivcr  Perdido  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  about 

of  Feidido.  ..  , 
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lo  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Mobille  Point,  and  four 
leagues  to  the  weflward  of  the  bar  of  Penfacola.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  with  a  bar  of  fix  feet  ;  but  after- 
wards it  widens  confiderably,  ftretching  firft  to  the 
N  E  upwards  of  a  league,  where  it  goes  within  a  mile 
of  the  head  of  the  great  lagoon  Weft  of  the  entrance 
of  Penfacola  harbour.  Trom  this  the  Perdido  turns 
to  the  weflward  for  three  or  four  miles,  where  it  forms 
a  large  bay.  This  river  was  formerly  the  boundary 
between  Florida  and  Louifiana,  dividing  the  French 
and  Spanifli  dominions. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  between  the  river  Per-  Coaft  to  Pen- 
dido  and  the. bar  of  Penfacola,  except  the  graqd  la-  ^  °  ^ 
goon,  which  reaches  near  to  the  Perdido,  with  fome 
ftraggling  trees  on  the  peninfula,  and  the  high  red 
bank  on  the  North  fide  of  it  before  mentioned.  The 
foundings  between  the  bars  of  Mobille  and  Penfacola 
are  pretty  regular,  except  near  the  bars,  where  there 
is  deep  water  along  fhore,  as  they  fi:retch  out.  It  is 
neceflary  in  nearing  them,  to  keep  a  good  ofiirig  till 
their  refpedlive  marks  are  on  for  going  over  in  the 
deepeft  channel.  Immediately  without  them  there 
is  very  deep  water,  .from  7  to  12  and  13  fathoms, 
oozy  bottom,  and  good  holding  ground.  At  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  fliore  between  them,  there  is 
only  fix  or  eight  fathoms  j  the  bottom  in  general  is 
fine  white  fand  with  black  fpecks  and  broken  fliells  : 
in  fome  places  a  coarfer  bottom,  and  in  others  oozy 
fand. 

The  Wefi:  end  of  the  Ifland  of  St.  Rofa  ftrctches  Penfacok 
athwart  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,   and  defends  it  Harbour. 
from  the  fea.     It  would  be   difficult  to  afcertain  the 
entrance,  were  it  not  for  a  remarkable  red  clitF which 
not  only  diftinguifiies   the   place,   but  is  a  mark  for 
going  over  the  bar  in  the  deepeft  water. 

The  bar  of  Penfacola  is  of  a   femicircular  form,  Bar. 
M'ith  the  convex  fide  to  the  fea,  and  lies  at  a  eonfider- 
K  able 
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able  dlftance  from  the  land,  occafioned,  no  doubt,  by 
the  conflid  between  the  fea  and  the  bay.  The  bar 
runs  in  a  curve  from  the  Weft  breakers  all  the  way 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  fort,  or  Signal  Houfe  on  Rofc 
ifland,  the  outer  end  of  it  extending  about  a  mile 
without  the  breakers  ;  it  is  a  flat,  hard  fand,  but  the 
bottom  on  both  fides  is  foft,  oozy  ground.  After 
entering  on  the  bar  in  the  deepeft  channel,  the  old 
fort  on  Rofe  ifland  bears  N  E  1-4  N  two  and  a  half 
miles  -,  the  middle  or  highefl  red  clifF,  N  1-2  W  three 
and  a  half  miles.  In  coming  from  the  eaftward  or 
weftwarditis  befttokeep  in  fix  or  feven  fathoms,  till  the 
Weft  declivity  of  the  hlgheft  part  of  the  red  cliff  bears 
about  N  1-2  W,  as  above;  and  then  to  continue 
that  direction.  The  water  fhoals  gradually  from  four 
to  three  and  three-fourths  fathoms  ;  on  the  fhoaleft 
part  it  is  21  feet,  then  it  regularly  deepens  and  the" 
bottom  grows  fofter. 

The  latitude  of  the  bar  of  Penfacola  Is  3od  22  m 

North,  and  longitude  87  d  40m  Weft  from  London, 

the  variation  of  the  compafs  near  5d  Eaft. 

Directions  for       When  over  the  bar  in  five  or  fix  fathoms,   it  is  ne- 

paffinfT  tluo'    ceftary   to   incline  a  little  towards  the  wcftern  reef, 

t lie  Bay-  ■'  ' 

which  has  deep  water  clofe  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  10  feet  bank  that  there  extends  about  half  a  mile 
S  W  from  the  point  of  Rofe  ifland.  As  the  line  of 
diredlion  for  the  deepeft  water  over  the  bar  leads  juft 
over  the  Weft  point  of  this  bank,  therefore  it  is  pro- 
per to  keep  within  one  and  a  half  or  two  cables  length 
of  the  breakers  (on  the  North  end  of  which  there  are 
two  dry  findy  keys)  till  the  Weft  point  of  Pxofe  ifland 
is  open  with  the  ftraggling  trees  to  the  fouthward  of 
Deer  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Rofa  channel, 
when  one  muft  haul  up  to  the  eaftward  between  them 
clear  of  the  10  feet  bank.  There  is  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  1 3  feet  between  this  bank  and  the  point  of 
Rofe  ifland.     There  is  alfo  a  flioal  ftretching  in  a 

fweep 
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fweep  from  the  red  clifF  towards  the  above  mention- 
ed Tandy  key,  therefore  care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
Ihut  in  Tartar  Point  with  Deer  Point ;  but  as  the 
foundings  are  regular,  there  is  no  fear,  unlefs  there 
be  little  wind,  with  the  tide  of  ebb,  which  fets  directly 
on  this  fhoal,  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  neceffary  to  anchor 
in  time. 

Within  Tartar  Point  the  bay  is  about  five  or  fix 
miles  broad,  ftretching  to  the  North-eaft  towards  the 
town;  which  is  fituated  on  the  main  land,  about  eight 
miles  from  Rofe  ifland.  From  thence  the  bay  turns 
,  more  to  the  eafi.ward,  and  is  divided  into  two  large 
branches  or  arms  ;  one  of  which  continues  to  the 
caftward  about  i8  miles  from  Penfacola,  and  the  o- 
ther  to  the  northward  nearly  the  fame  diftance,  from 
three  to  five  miles  broad. 

Between  Tartar  Point  and  Penfacola  there  are  two 
large  lagoons,  the  fouthermoft  of  which  runs  behind 
the  red  cliff. 

All  the  Wefl:  fide  of  the  bay,  which  forms  a  fweep 
towards  the  town,  is  Ihoal  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
off  fliore,  but  the  foundings  are  regular  to  it.  There 
is  no  danger  in  the  bay  between  Penfacola  and  Rofe 
ifland,  except  a  ihoal  that  runs  from  Deer  Point, 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  working  up  or  down 
the  harbour.  It  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  there  is 
no  warning  given  by  the  foundings  ;  for  from  fix  fa- 
thoms, in  a  few  cafis  of  the  lead,  you  have  but  as 
many  feet.  It  runs  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the 
wefiiward  from  the  point.  The  governor's  houfe  in 
the  fort  bears  from  the  extremity  of  it  N  1-2  E  three 
and  a  half  miles,  and  Englifh  Point  N  N  E  1-4  E  five 
miles.  The  beft  anchorage  for  large  vefiels  is  juft 
a-breaft  of  the  town,  in  four  fathoms,  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  off  fhore  ;  taking  care  not  to  bring 
the  governor's  houfe  more  to  the  wefliward  than  N 
W  1-4  W,  on  account  of  a  fiioal  that  runs  off  from 

Indian 
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Indian  Point  at  the  Eaft  end  of  the  town.  As  the 
tides  in  that  offing  run  nearly  Eaft  and  Weft,  ftiips 
fliQuld  be  moored  accordingly. 

The  bay  of  Penfacola,  was  firft  difcovered  by 
Pamphilio  de  Narvaez  in  1525*.  After  him,  feveral 
other  Spanifti  adventurers  vifited  it,  who  gave  it  dif- 
ferent names;  as  Porta  da  Anchufe,  Bahia  de  St- 
Maria,  &c.  But  Penfacola  was  the  proper  name^of 
it  among  the  Indians,  which  it  will  henceforth  pro- 
bably retain.  The  firft  eftabliftiment  the  Spaniards 
made  here  was  in  16965  when  Don  Andrc'i  de  Ar- 
rivola  was  appointed  governor  of  this  province, 
which  then  comprehended  a  very  large  traft  cf  land, 
on  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  He  built  a  fmall  ftocka- 
do,  which  he  called  fort  St.  Charles,  with  a  church, 
&c.  juftby  the  red  cliff'atthe  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

This  place  was  taken  in  ):he  year  17 19,  &y  the 
French  from  Mobille.  Penfacola  fell  at  that  time 
an  eafy  prey,  having  only  about  150  men  to  defend 
it.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  retaken  by  the  Spani- 
ards, who  were  again  difpofTeiTed  by  the  French  in 
the  fame  year. 

The  fecond  tim.e  the  French  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  it,  they  kept  pofteffion  till  the  year  1722,  when 
it  was  reftored  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  treaty.  The 
Spaniards  in  the  interim  removed  to  St.  Jofeph's  bay. 
About  the  year  1726,  they  built  a  fmall  town  on  the 
Weft  fide  of  P^ofe  ifland,  near  the  prefent  fort,  or 
iignal  houfe,  which  was  originally  conftrudled  by 
them,  but  greatly  improved  by  General  Haldimand. 
The  fettiementremained there  till  abouttheyear  1754; 
but  being  then  partly  overflowed  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
the  town  was  removed  to  the  place  where  it  now  ftands. 
After  this  country  was  ceded  to  the  Englifh  by  the 
peace  of  1762,  many  places  were  pointed  out  as  con- 
veniently 

*  But  the  Florida  coaft  was  previoufly  difcovered  by  Sebaflian  Cabot 
p.  1497,  andby  JobnPoncedeLeon  in  1512. 
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veniently  fituated  for  the  purpofe  of  building  a  towuj 
but  on  due  examination,  the  prefent  fituation  was  ge- 
nerally preferred,  and  the  prefent  town  regularly  laid 
out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765. 

The  town  of  Penfacola  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  Derciiprinn 
lies  almoft  parallel  to  the  beach.      It  is  about  a  mile  in  "["i'^^  1°"^^ 

,       .  of  PeKiliCola. 

length;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  con- 
tradls  at  both  ends.  At  the  Weft  end  is  a  fine  rivulet, 
from  which  veffels  ai-e  fupplied  with  v/ater.  The  pre- 
fent fort  was  built  by  the  writer  of  this  narrative  in 
1775,  with  cedar  pickets,  with 4  block  houfes  at  pro- 
pcrdiftances,  which  defend  or  flank  the  works.  Ittakes 
up  a  large  fpace  of  ground  juft  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  which  it  divides  in  a  manner  into  two  fcparatc 
towns,  and  can  be  of  no  great  fervice  towards  the 
defence  of  the  place,  in  cafe  an  attack  be  made  on  it,  ' 
either  by  the  natives  or  a  civilized  enemy. 

The  town  of  Penfacola  is  furrounded  by  two  pret- 
ty large  brooks  of  water,   which  take  their  rife  under 
Gage  hill,   a  fmall  mount  behind  the  tov/n,   and  dif- 
'  charge  themfelves   into  the  bay,   one  at  each  extremi- 
ty of  the  town. 

The  town  and  fort  of  Penfacola,  furrendered  to 
the  arms  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  in  the  year 
1 78  I,  and  with  them  the  whole  province  of  Wefl 
Florida  became  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Spain^  as  be- 
fore mentioned. 

The  hopes  of  a  Spanlfh  trade  induced  many  peo- 
ple to  fettle  here,  at  a  great  expence,  but  it  did  not 
anfwer  their  expeelation.  The  principal  objeclo  ought 
to  be  the  Indian  trade,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  l.emp, 
tobacco  and  lumber,  thefe  being  the  natural  produce 
of  the  country.  Tho'  Penfacola  ftands  in  a  very  fan- 
dy  fituation,  yet  with  pains  the  gardens  produce  great 
plenty  of  vegetables.  Fruit  trees,  fuch  as  orange,  ' 
fig,  and  peach  trees  are  here  in  perfection.  And 
the  bay  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fine  fifli. 

About 
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Abaut  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  Penfacola,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Englifli  point,  is  the  Eaft  lagoon, 
which  after  turning  to  the  N  W  4  or  5  miles,  receives 
the  Six  Mile  Brook.  This  is  a  pretty  little  Avinding 
ftream,  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  which  is  an  iron  mine, 
where  a  large  natural  magnet  was  found.  There  is 
a  fine  mineral  fpring  of  the  Chalybeate  kind,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  lagoon,  of  which  there  are  fcve- 
ral  others  in  this  country. 

From  Englifh  point,  the  bay  flretches  to  the  north- 
ward. On  the  Weft  fide,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Efcambia,  lies  Campble  Town,  a  fettlement  of 
French  proteftants,  about  10  miles  from  Penfacola 
by  land,  and  1 3  by  water.  The  fpot  on  which  it 
ftands  is  high,  and  a  very  light  foil;  but  its  fituation 
being  near  to  the  marfhes,  it  is  thereby  rendered 
unhealthy,  and  has  been  the  means  of  carrying  off 
many  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  fent  out  in  j  766, 
and  were  for  fometime  fupported  by  government,  in 
order  to  manufadlure  filk;  but  either  for  want  of  pro- 
per  management,  or  other  reafons,  nothing  of  that 
kind  was  attempted,  and  the  place  is  ftnce  abandon- 
ed and  the  town  deftroyed. 

The  river  Efcambia,  the  moft  confiderable  that  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  empties  itfelf  near  the 
head  of  the  North  branch,  about  12  or  15  miles  from 
Penfacola,  through  feveral  marfhes,  and  channels, 
which  have  a  number  of  iflands  between  them,  that 
are  overflowed  when  the  water  is  high.  There  is  a 
ihoal  near  the  entrance,  and  vefTels  that  draw  more 
than  5  or  6  feet  cannot  be  carried  into  it,  even 
throuf^hthe  deepeft  channel;  but  there  is  from  2  to  4 
fathoms  afterwards.  I  afcended  it  with  a  boat  up- 
wards of  80  miles,  where  from  the  depth  of  water  it 
appeared  to  be  navigable  for  pettiaugers  many 
miles  further.  It  is  uncertain  where  the  fource  of 
this  river  is;  but  fuppofed  to  be  at  a  confiderable 
diftance,  >nd  is  very  winding  in  its  cdurfe.  The 
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The   lands  m  general   on  each  fide  of  the   river,  Remarts  on 
are   I'ich    low    or    fwamp,     admirably    adapted  for  '^'^VhJ'lV"^" 
the  culture  of  rice  or  corn,   as  may  fuit    the  planter  cambia,a»d 
beftj  and  what  gives  thefe  low  lands  a  fuperiorlty  over  "^YnW^i'^'^ 
many  others,   is  the  great   number    of    rivulets  that  Florid*,  i 
fall  into   this  river  from  the  high  circumjacent   coun-  ! 

try,  which  may  eafily  be  led  over  any  part  of,  or  al- 
moft  all  the  rice  lands,  at  any  feafon  of  the  year  what- 
ever. Near  the  mouth  of  this  river  are  a  great 
number  of  iflands,  fome  of  very  conliderable  extent, 
and  not  inferior  for  rice  to  any  in  America.  The 
fettlements  made  by  Meffieurs  Tait  and  Mitchell, 
Captain  Johnfon,  Mr.  M'Kinnon  and  fome  others, 
are  very  evident  proofs  of  this  affertion,  who,  in  the 
courfe  of  two  years  from  their  firft  fettlement,  had 
nearly  cleared  all  the  expences  they  had  been  at  in  mak- 
ing very  confiderable  eftabliO^ments  •,  and  I  am  well  , 
aflured  would  entirely  have  done  it  in  another  year, 
had  not  the  Spaniards  taken  pofleflion  of  the  country. 

Further  up  the  river,  we  meet  with  other  iflands, 
having  much  higher  banks  than  thofc  below,  very 
fit  for  raifing  Indian  corn,  or  pulfe  of-  all  kinds,  with 
a  fufficient  proportion  of  rice  land  on  them  alfo.  The 
large  ifland  on  which  Mr.  Marfhall  made  his  fettle- 
ment, nearly  oppofite-  the  old  ftockaded  fort,  about 
28  miles  from  Penfacola  by  land  and'  40  by  water, 
is  the  uppermofl:  ifland  of  any  note  in  the  river  Ef- 
cambia,  and  is,  without  doubt,  in  point  of  fertility  of 
foil,  equal  to  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
The  wefterly  part  of  this  laft  mentioned  ifland  is  high, 
and  not  fubjedt  to  be  overflown,  unlefs  in  remarkable 
high  frelhes,  and  then  only  fome  particular  low  parts 
of  it,  the  refi:  is  high  and  well  fecured  againft  floods; 
the  eaftern  part  of  it  is  low  and  liable  to  be  overflow- 
ed at  fome  times  of  the  year  ;  the  high  land  extends 
from  about  a  mile,  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
wcflicrmofl:  branch  of  the  river  that  furrounds  it,  and 

is 
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is  equal  to  any  on  the  Miffiffippi,  Amit,  or  Comit^ 
A  more  advantageous  place  for  fmall  fettlements  than 
this,  is  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  near  Penfacola. 

The  country  on  each  fide  of  the  river  above  this 
ifland  is  higher,  and  as  the  water  is  confined  in  one 
channel,  forms  a  moft  beautiful  river,  with  great 
plenty  of  good  low  lands  on  each  fide  of  it  for  many 
miles  up.  The  low  lands  generally  extend  from  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  fome  places  more,  when  we  come  to  a  fine 
high  pine  country,  intermixed  with  oak  and  hickory 
land.  There  are,  on  both  fides  of  this  river,  a  num- 
ber of  rifing  grounds  or  bluffs,  which  afford  delight- 
ful profpedls  on  the  river,  and  would  be  elegant  fitu- 
ations  for  gentlemens  feats.  The  low  lands  and  iflands 
abound  v;ith  great  quantities  of  white  and  red  oak 
for  ftaves,  which  anfwer  well  for  the  Weft-India 
market,  and  an  inexhauftible  quantity  of  eyprefs  for 
lumber  and  fhingles,  together  with  plenty  of  red  and 
white  cedar  for  building.  The  open  country,  or  high 
lands  bordering  on  thefe  low  rich  lands  are  generally 
pine,  but  of  a  quality  fuperior  to  mofl:  other  pin« 
countries,  having  generally  a  good  foil  for  five  or  fix 
inches  deep,  and  well  adapted  for  raifing  corn,  beans,, 
peas,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  more  beautifully  diver- 
fified  with  hills  and  dales,  nor  more  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  fine  ftreams,  than  that  which  borders  on  the 
low  lands  upon  this  river.  But  what,  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner,  recommends  this  part  of  Weft-Flori- 
da, is  the  fine  and  extenfive  ranges  for  cattle  which 
are  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  here  j  it  being  very 
common  for  an  ordinary  planter  to  have  200  heads 
and  fome  1000  heads,  within  the  vicinity  of  Penfaco- 
la. There  is  fcarcely  a  fti'eam  in  thefe  parts  but  what 
has  water  fufficient  for  faw-mills,  and  the  country 
abounds  with  excellent  timber  for  planks  or  lumber 
of  all  kinds.  The, 
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The  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  the  planters  and 
negroes  enjoy  a  good  flate  of  health  the  year  round. 
TJie  Indians  emphatically  call  it,  on  account  of  the 
fine  flrcains  of  water  every  where  to  be  met  with,  the 
fweet  water  country.  Great  plenty  of  fifh  is  to  be 
found  in  this  river,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  game  are 
to  be  met  with  in  great  abundance. 

With  regard  to  the  face  of  the  counti-y  between 
the  Efcambia  and  Penfacola,  it  is  varied  with  vallies 
and  riling  grounds.  At  about  20  miles  from  Pen- 
facola the  foil  grows  better  than  it  is  at  the  town  ; 
the  vallies  are  covered  with  grafs  or  canes,  inter- 
fperfed  with  thickets  of  laurel,  myrtle,  and  cafina. 
There  is  generally  a  rivulet  running  through  each  of 
them,  either  towards  the  Perdido  or  Efcambia.  The 
riling  grounds  are  chiefly  covered  with  pines,  oakj 
and  hickory. 

The  North  branch  of  the  bay  of  Penflicola  is  only  . 
navigable  for  fmall  vefiels.  It  was  formerly  well  fet- 
tled on  each  lide.  The  middle  land  between  the 
North  bay  and  the  Ouyavalana,  or  Yellow  Water^ 
a  branch  of  the  Eaft  bay,  abounds  with  large  tall 
pines  fit  for  mafirs,   yards,  &c. 

The  Yellow  Water,  or  Middle  river,  enters  the  MlddleRiver. 
Eall  branch  of  the  bay  at  the  N  E  corner,  and  afier 
going  about  five  or  fix  leagues  up  the  country,  the 
eaftern  branch  ends  in  a  bafon  or  lake  at  the  bottom 
of  a  riflng  ground,  but  the  wcftern  branch  I  have 
afcended  fome  leagues  further.  There  are  feveral 
fmall  iflands  near  the  entrance  of  this  river,  which 
produce  cyprefs  and  fmall  cedars,  but  the  foil  rs  in- 
dlfFerent. 

The  Eaft  river  empties  into  the  bottom  of  the  Eaft  Eaft  Rite<'. 
branch,  about  fix  miles  from  the  Middle  river.  It  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  for  2  leagues,  and 
then  contrails  to  the  breadth  of  30  or  40  feet.  This 
river  comes  from  the  eaflward,  running  nearly  paral- 
L  Id 
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Icl  to  St.  Rofes  channel,  and  its  fourcc  is  about  i^ 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  bay. 

The  peninfula  between  the  bay  of  Penfacola  and 
St.  Rofes  channel,  which  is  from  i  to  3  or  4  miles 
broad,  is  in  general  very  poor  fandy  foil.  It  produces, 
in  fome  places,  large  pines  and  live  oak. 

Rofe  ifland  extends  along  the  coaft,  for  the  fpacc 
of  near  50  miles,  and  is  no  where  above  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  is  very  remarkable  for  its  white  fandy 
iiummocks,  and  ftraggling  trees  here  and  there.  There 
is  a  clump  of  4  tall  trees  clofe  together,  which,  at  a 
diftance,  appears  like  one,  about  18  miles  from  the 
Weft  end,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind  about  a 
league  further  to  the  eaftward.  There  are  likewifc 
feveral hummocks,  more  eafy  to  remark  than  defcribe, 
but  an  attentive  perfou,  after  once  or  twice  failing 
along,  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  know  what  part  of  the 
coaft  he  falls  in  with. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  appearance  of  Rofe  ifland 
from  the  fea,  and  the  deep  foundings  all  along  it,  are 
of  great  fervicc  to  know  the  coaft  :  there  are  9  or  10 
fathoms  in  fome  places,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
fliore;  and,  when  a  frigate  is  within  16  or  17  fathoms, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  main  land  may  be  def- 
cried  from  the  quarter  deck.  The  bottom  is  general- 
ly fine  white  fand,  with  broken  fhells,  and  black 
fpecks,  but  in  one  place  off  the  Eaft  end  of  Rofe 
ifland,  out  of  fight  of  land,  the  bottom  is  of  a  coarfc 
gravel,  mixed  with  coral.  This  ought  particularly 
to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  the  only  fpot  with  that  kind 
of  foundings  on  the  coaft:  it  is  of  a  confiderable  ex- 
tent, and  there  are  from  20  to  30  and  40  fathoms 
on  it,  or  more.  There  is  indeed  a  coral  bottom  off 
the  bay  of  Efperito  Sando,  and  fome  other  parts  on 
the  coaft  of  Eaft  Florida,  but  thefe  generally  begin 
in  7  or  8  fathoms,  within  fight  of  land-,  from  which 
and  the  difference  of  latitude,  one  cannot  be  mifta- 
kcn  for  the  other.  This 
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This  is  a  very  cxtcnfive  bay,  ftrctching  about  30  pay  ofSs. 
miles  to  the  north-eaft,  and  is  from  4  to  6  miles  ''  °^^' 
broad.  There  is  a  bar  before,  it  with  only  7  or  8 
feet  where  deepeft.  But  afterwards  there  is  16  or 
I  7  feet,  as  far  as  the  red  bluff  on  the  main  land. 
The  channel  between  this  bluff  and  the  EafI:  part  of 
Rofe  ifland  is  but  narrow,  and  a  little  further  on,  to- 
wards the  bay,  it  is  choaked  up  with  a  large  fhoal  in 
fome  places  dry,  the  deepeft  water  on  it  is  only  4  or 
5  feet  j  fo  that  nothing  but  very  fmall  veffels  can  en- 
ter this  bay  from  the  fca,  and  the  channel  between 
Rofe  ifland  and  the  main,  is  juft  fufficient  for  boats 
or  pettiaugers. 

On  the  North  fide  of  St.  Rofe's  bay,  almoft  oppo- 
fite  to  the  entrance  from  the  fea,  there  are  three 
pretty  large  branches,  which  ftretch  feveral  miles  : 
the  weftermoft,  which  is  the  largeft,  is  again  fubdi- 
vidcd  into  fmaller  branches,  all  which  have  deep  wa- 
ter. The  other  two  receive  each  a  confiderable  rivulet 
of  clear  water  with  a  rapid  ftream.  On  the  banks 
there  is  plenty  of  cedar,   &c. 

The  largeft  river  that  falls  into  St.  Rofe's  bay  is  the  Chafta-hatcba 
ChatSla-hatcha  or  Pea  river,  which  runs  from  the  N  ^'^^'^' 
E,  and  enters  the  bottom  of  the  bay  through  feveral 
mouths,  but  fo  fhoal  that  only  a  fmall  boat  or  canoe 
can  pafs  them.  I  afcended  this  river  about  25  leagues, 
where  there  is  fettled  a  fmall  party  of  the  Couffac 
Indians.  The  banks  of  this  river,  in  point  of  foil 
and  timber,  refembles  very  much  thofc  of  the  river 
Efcambia. 

Between  the  bays  of  St.  Rofli,   and  St.  Andrews,  ^^°^\^J'^f^^^^ 
the  coaft  runs  E  S  E,  and  S  E  by  E,  for  the  fpace  of  Rofa  and  Se. 
52  miles,   the  foundings   much  the  fame  as  off"  Rofe  ■^"'^''^*^* 
ifland;   it  is  to  be  obferved   that  the  trees   are  thick, 
and  come  pretty  clofe  to  the  Ihore.      There  are  like- 
wife  fome  red  hummocks  as  well  as  white,  which  with 
the  trenching  of  the  land  may  be  of  fervice  to  know 
that  part  of  the  coaft.  The 
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N  Andrew's       '^^^   entrance   of  St.  Andrew's  bay  is  between  a 

iay.  fmall  ifland  on  the  right  hand,   and  a  narrow   penin- 

fula  on  the  left.      There  is   a  high   white  fand  hill, 

which  is  a  remarkable  objedl  from  the  fea  :   it  lies  in 

latitude  30  d   06  m  North,   and  about    10  leagues  to 

the  North'^weft  of  Cape  Blaife.     From  the  point  of  the 

peninuila,   there  is  a  large  {hoal  extending  for  more 

than  two  thirds  of  the  way  towards  the  ifland;  which 

^^       is- 2  miles  diftant,   leaving  a  channel  of  i  7  or  18  feet, 

™       but  it  has  a  fmall  bar  of  1 3  feet. 

There  is  anchorage  juft  within  St.  Andrew's  ifland 

in  3  fathoms  and  an  half,   but  it  is   more  commodi- 

-  ous  within  the  point  of  the  peninfula    in  5  fathoms, 

^vith  the  advantage  of  fl-efli  water,   which  is  eafily  got 

by  digging. 

St.  Andrew's  bay  runs  hrft  to  the  N  W,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  fea  fhore,  for  3  leagues;  then  it  turns 
to  the  eaftward  for  about  a  league,  when  a  large 
branch  breaks  off  to  the  S  E.  The  main  body  conti- 
nues to  the  northward  for  2  leagues,  when  it  is  divid- 
ed into  two  large  branches,  one  going  to  the  N  E, 
and  the  other  to  the  weftward.  This  laft,  which  is  the  • 
leaft,  reaches  within  a  few  miles  of  St.  Rofa's  bay. 
The  country  between  them  is  low  and  marfhy,  and  full 
of  frelh  water  ponds. 

St.  Andrew's  bay  is  navigable  for  any  vefTels  that 
can  go  over  the  bar.      There  is  a  large  fhoal  with  only 
3  or  4  feet,   about  half  way  up  the  firfl   reach,  but 
there  is  a  deep  channel  on  the  Weft  fide  of  it,   and  af- 
terwards there  is  from  3  to  7  fathoms  all  over  the  bay. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  any  confequence,   nor  can  the 
foil  immediately    on    the  bay    be  much  commended; 
there  is  however  great  plenty  of  large  pines,  live  oak, 
and  cedar. 
Coafl;  from  St.      From  St.  Andrew's  ifland  to  the  bay  of  St.  Jofepb's, 
WandTo^he  ^^^  middle   of  the  coafl:  between  them  runs  about  E 
bay  of  St.       S  E  near  1 5  miles,  with  a  flioal  all  the  wav  between 
^''^'^^-  '        them 
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them  near  the  fliore,  which  eafily  appears,  it  being  of 
a  whiteiflx  colour.  There  is  from  I2  to  i8  feet  on 
the  greateft  part  of  it,  except  towards  the  mouth  of 
St.  Jofeph's  bay,  where  there  is  a  bank  near  the 
middle,  between  St.  Jofeph's  point  and  the  main  land, 
with  only* 7  or  8  feet,  and  4  fathoms  juft  within  ;■ 
but  there  is  a  very  good  channel  with  3  fathoms  on 
the  bar,  between  that  bank  and  St.  Jofeph's  point, 
on  the  right  hand  going  in. 

In  going  into  St.  Jofeph's  bay  it  is  requifite  to  keep  St.  Jofcph 
within  a  cable  and  a  half  or  two  cables  length  of  the  "^^* 
peninfula,  in  five  or  four  and  a  half  fathoms,  as  it 
fhoals  regularly  towards  the  point,  from  which  a  fpit 
of  fand  runs  out  a  little  way  ;  and  when  in  three  fa-, 
thorns  tq  haul  round  gradually,  ftill  keeping  near 
two  cables  length  off  fhore.  The  bar  is  narrow,  and 
immediately  wJ^hin  it  there  is  from  four  to  fix  and  a 
half  fathoms  foft  ground.  The  end  of  the  peninfula 
forms  two  or  three  points,  from  each  of  which  a  fmall 
fpit  runs  off  for  a  little  diftance,  which  may  be  kdown 
by  the  difcoloured  water  on  them.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  j  in  which  the  beft  place  for  anchor- 
ing is  juft  vvithin  the  peninfula,  oppofite  to  fome  ruins 
that  ftill  remain  of  the  village  oi  St.  Jofeph.  There 
the  Spaniards  had  a  poft,  which  they  abandoned  a- 
bout  the  year  1700,  but  they  took  pofleffion  of  it 
again  in  ijicj'  '  There  is  very  good  water  to  be  got 
here  by  digging,  and  on  the  North  fide  of  the  bay 
are  two  or  three  fmall  frefli  water  brooks,  oppofite 
to  which  are  three  or  four  fathoms  clofe  to  the  fhore. 
In  the  year  17  17,  the  French  erected  a  fort  which 
they  called  Crcevcoeur,  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
a  brook  in  St.  Jofeph's  bay,  oppofite  to  the  point  of 
the  peninfula,  out  abandoned  in  the  next  year,  on 
the  reprefentation  of  the  governor  of  Penfacola  that 
it  belonged  to  his  Catholic  Majefty.  The  bay  is  near- 
ly of  the  figure  of  a  horfe-flioe,  being  about  twelve 

miles 


Pen  in  Tula  he- 
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miles  in  length,  and  feven  acrofs  where  broadefl.  To- 
wards the  bottom  of  it  are  a  few  fmall  iflands,  and 
the  water  is  fo  flioal  that  a  boat  can  hardly  go  near 
the  fhorc. 

The  foil  on  the  North  fide  of  the  bay  is  very  fandy, 
bnt  there  are  fomc  fpots  near  the  ruins  of  St.  Jofcph's 
that  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  verdure,  and  produce 
plepty  of  grapes,  fome  of  which  are  large,  of  a  pur- 
ple colour,  and  pretty  good  to  the  tafte  :  they  were 
probably  planted  there  by  the  Spaniards.  There  arc 
here  likewife  fome  fmall  cabbage  trees,  of  which  there 
are  great  numbers  on  St.  George's  iflands  beyond  Cape 
Blaife,  and  on  all  the  coaft  to  the  eaftward.  Thefe 
cabbage  trees  do  not  grow  above  the  height  of  20 
feet  J  the  bud,  or  unformed  leaves  in  the  heart  being 
boiled  has  fomewhat  the  tafte  of  cabbage,  but  is 
more  delicious. 

A  very  good  eftabiifliment  might  be  made  here  for 
a  fifhery,  as  the  fettlers  might  make  fait  on  the  fpot 
to  cure  thebafs,  rock,  cod,  grouper,  red  mullet,  and 
other  kinds  of  filh,  which  are  here  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and,  when  well  cured,  are  little  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  thofe  brought  from  the  northward. 

The  peninfula  between  St.  Jofeph's  and  Cape  Blaife 


tween  St.  Jo-  is  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  in  fome  places  not  above  a 
Cape  Bhife.  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  gaps  here  and  there 
upon  it,  and  the  water  in  the  bay  appearing  through 
them  from  the  maft-head,  together  with  the  trench- 
ing of  the  land  about  NNW,  and  SSE,  for  near  four 
leagues,  make  it  eafily  known.  The  trees  about  Cape 
Blaife  are  very  thick,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  finglc 
tree,  like  a  bufli,  that  ftands  without  the  others  to- 
wards the  point.  In  cafe  of  an  eafterly  wind,  there 
is  fafe  anchorage  oppoute  the  thickeft  trees  in  fix  or 
feven  fathoms,  about  one  or  two  miles  off  fliore  j  and 
there  is  a  large  pond  of  frefh  water  near  the  beach, 
about   three  or  four  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Cape 

Blaifa. 
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Blaife.  There  ps;  alfo  a  remarkable  gap  amon.!^  the 
trees  between  the  fea  and  the  bottom  of  St.  Joleph's 
bay,  where  is  a  narrow  ifthmus  not  above  5  or  600 
yards  broad. 

Cape  Blaife,  where  it  ends  in  a  low  point  near  two  Cape  Blaik. 
miles  from  the  trees,  in  latitude  29 d  40 mN,  is  not 
only  remarkable  from  the  aforefaid  circumftances, 
but  likewife  on  account  of  the  irregular  foundings 
that  are  found  a  great  way  out  at  fea  from  it.  There 
is  a  fpit  of  land  that  runs  about  two  miles  from  the 
point  in  a  SSE  direftion  ;  and  there  are  feveral  banks- 
of  three  or  four  fathoms,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or 
feven  miles,  with  deep  water  from  feven  to  ten  fa- 
thoms between  them.  There  are  even  fome  banks  of 
five  and  fix  fathoms  almofl:  out  of  fight  of  land  from 
the  maft-head  ;  but  though  they  may  alarm  a  ftranger, 
there  is  no  danger  in  going  near  enough  to  make  the 
land  plain. 

There  is  another  cape  or  point  of  land  about  fix  capc 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Cape  Blaife,  being  an  el-  ^'^^  tJcorge'is. 
bow  of  the  largeft  of  St.  George's  iflands,  nearly  op- 
pofite  to  the  river  Apalachicola.  This  point  lies  in 
29  d  38  m  N.  There  is  a  large  fhoal  running  out 
from  it  a  confiderable  way,  but  hov.r  far  has  not  yet 
been  afcertained.  The  coaft  between  it  and  Cape 
Blaife  forms  a  kind  of  hollow  bay,  with  deepfiound- 
ings  and  a  foft  bottom.  There  are  two  iflands  to  the 
North-weft  of  St.  George's  capc  ;  that  nearefl:  to  it 
is  fmall,  and  remarkable  for  a  clump  of  ftraggling 
trees  on  the  middle  of  it ;  the  other  is  a  pretty  large 
ifland  of  a  triangular  form,  and  reaches  within  three 
leagues  of  Cape  Blaife,  having  a  pafiage  at  each  end 
of  it  for  fmall  craft  into  the  bay,  between  thefe  iflands 
and  the  river  Apalachicola  :  but  this  bay  is  full  of 
ihoals  and  oyfter  banks,  and  not  above  two  or  three 
feet  water  at  moft  in  any  of  the  branches  of  that  river. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  fca-coafl:  of  General  obfer- 

Weft-  *^^'°"*- 
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Weft-Florida,  I  fliall  conclude  with  a  fe^tr  general 
observations  on  the  feafons,  winds,  "Hdes,  &c.  As 
moft  of  the  ba-s  lie  a  confiderable  way  without  the 
entrance  of  the  bays  and  rircrs,  the  water  feldom 
rifes  or  falls  on  them  above  a  foot ;  but  in  the  bays 
or  channels  it  rifes  two  or  three  feet.  The  tides  arc 
irregular,  and  fecm  to  he  governed  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  by  the  winds ;  but  not  always  by  that  wind 
which  blows  diredlly  on  the  fpot.  Though  there  is 
generally  about  1 2  houi-s  flood  and  1 2  hours  ebb, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  there  are  two  tides  of  each 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours  ;  and  fometimes  the  tide 
vfill  run  one  way  for  the  fpace  of  i  8  hours  together, 
and  only  five  or  fix  hours  the  contrary,  fo  that  no- 
thing can  be  faid  widi  certainty  on  this  fubjeft.  By 
rcafon  of  the  trade  winds  blowing  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  continuing  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  water,  being  there  hemmed 
in,  will  of  courfe  force  a  pafiage  out  wh^re  it  finds 
the  leaft  refiftance  ;  which  is  through  the  gulph  of 
Florida.  From  this  general  principle  it  fhould  fol- 
low, that  on  the  coaft  of  Weft-Florida  it  ought  to 
run  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  which  in  fome  meafure  would 
account  for  the  flioals  being  found  at  the  Eaft  end  of 
all  the  iflands  on  this  coaft,  and  deep  water  on  the 
Weft  ends  ;  but  in  a  large  bay  or  Mediterranean  fea 
like  that  of  Mexico,  where  there  are  fo  many  rivers, 
bays,  &c.  the  general  courfe  of  the  current  muft  be 
greatly  difturbed.  From  this  proceeds  that  irregula- 
rity which  is  obfervable  on  the  North  fide  of  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  where  the  tide  of  ebb  always  fets  to  the 
caftward  near  the  fhore,  and  the  flood  from  the 
fouthward  or  S  E  :  what  it  may  do  in  the  ofiing  has 
not  yet  been  examined,  nor  will  it  be  eafily  deter- 
mined. 

To  the  eaftward  of  Cape  Blaife,   the  general  obfer- 
vations  concerning  the  deep  water  at  the  Weft  end  of 

the 
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tlic  iflands  and  peninfulas,  and  vice  vcrfa,  do  not 
fecm  always  to  hold  good.  Indeed,  as  far  as  has  been 
examined  of  the  Weft  part  of  Eaft-Florida,  it  is  a 
fhoalaconflderable  way  from  the  land,  (and  therefore 
ought  to  be  known  only  to  be  avoided)  except  the 
bay  of  Efpcritu  San£to*,  at  the  entrance  of  whichj 
in  the  latitude  27 d  8  m,  there  is  four  fathoms  and 
fafe  anchorage. 

From  the  winds  that  prevail  in  general  on  this  coaft 
dui'ing  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  to  the  middle 
of  June,  the  weather  is  mild.  The  fea  and  land 
breezes  arc  pretty  regular,  arid  they  generally  conti- 
nue fo  all  the  fummer.  In  July,  Auguft,  and  moft  of 
September,  there  arc  frequentfqualls,  withmuch  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning  ;  and  fomc:imes  gales  of  wind 
from  the  South  and  South-weft  for  feveral  days  toge- 
ther. From  the  middle  of  Odober  to  the  end  of  March, 
the  northerly  winds  prevail,  which  at  times  blow  very 
hard  during  that  feafon  ;  when  the  wind  changes  to 
the  eaftward  or  fouthward  of  that  point,  it  is  com- 
monly ati ended  with  clofe,  hazy,  or  foggy  weather. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved  in  failing  in  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  to  be  very  careful  of  logs  or  driftwood  ii;i 
the  night  time  j  for  when  the  waters  of  the  Miffiffippi 
arc  high,  that  river  difgorges  an  immenfe  number  of 
large  logs,  or  trees,  which  being  driven  by  the  winds 
and  currents  all  over  the  gulph,  may  do  conliderable 
damage  to  vclTels  under  full  fail. 

M  I  fliali 

*  Tlis  bay  of  Efpiiitu  Sanfto'  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  coaft  of  the 
province  of  Ealf-Florida,  in  a;  cleg,  of  North  latitude.  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  but  the  land  ail  about  that  coall  is  very  low,  and  cannot  be 
feen  from  a  (hip's  deck  when  in  fcven  fathoms  water.  Several  low  fandy 
illands  and  mailhes,  covered  with  mangrove  bulhss,  lie  before  the  main 
land.  Here  is  the  greatcft  quantity  of  filh  in  the  fummer  time  imagin- 
able, which  may  be  catched  with  a  feine,  enough  to  load  a  (hip,  if  the 
climate  would  admit  of  curing  tiiem,  even  in  a  few  days. 

Here  is  fione  proper  for  building,  on  this  coaft.  Alfo  great  plenty 
of  deer,  and  Ibmc  wild  cattie.  But  the  main  land  near  the  coaft  is  in 
general  fandy  and  barren,  and  is  intermixed  in  many  places  with  val- 
lies  capable  of  improvement  for  ftock  of  all  forts.  The  bay  and  idands 
before  the  main  land  abound  with  ftfh  and  various  forts  of  wild  fowl. 
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I  SHALL  here  fubjoin  fome  Remarks  on  the  Tor- 
tugas,    &c.  as  heretofore   publifhed-by   George 
Gauld,   Efqulre. 

A  S  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of 
the  Dry  Tortugas  is  abfolutcly  neceffary  for  the 
navigation  to  and  from  the  North  fide  of  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Weft-Indies  through  the 
Gulph  of  Florida,  a  few  general  remarks  concerning 
them  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public  at  this 
time. 

They  confift  of  ten  fmall  iflands,  or  keys,  extend- 
ing E  N  E  and  W  S  W  for  ten  or  eleven  miles,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  thirty  leagues  from  the  neareft  part 
of  the  coaft  of  Florida,  forty  from  the  ifland  of  Cuba  j 
and  fourteen  leagues  from  the  weftermoft  of  the  Flo- 
rida keys.  They  are  all  very  low,  but  fome  of  them 
covered  with  mangrove  bufhes,  and  may  be  feen  at 
four  leagues  diftance.  The  fouthweftermoft  keys, 
which,  in  going  from  Penfacola,  Mobille,  or  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  is  the  corner  to  be  turned,  and  coming  from 
Cape  Antonio  the  point  to  be  avoided,  lies  in  24  d 
32ni  North  latitude,  and  about  83d  50m  Weft  lon- 
gitude, from  the  Royal  Obfervatoi-y  at  Greenwich  ; 
the  variation  of  the  compafs,  by  a  medium  of  feveral 
obfervations,  is  feven  degrees  Eaft.  A  reef  of  coral 
rocks  runs  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S  W  fi'om  thefe 
keys,  the  water  on  which  is  difcoloured  ;  and  in  ge- 
neral, wherever  there  is  danger  it  may  eaiily  be  feen 
from  the  maft-head  in  the  day  time.  There  is  a  large 
bank  of  brown  coral  rocks,  intermixed  with  white 
patches  of  fiind,  about  five  or  fix  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Tortugas,  with  very  irregular  foundings 
from  fix  to  twelve  fathoms  j  the  bottom  appears  very 
plainly,  and  though  it  may  be  alarming  to  ftrangers, 
yet  there  is  no  danger.  You  will  find  from  thirteen 
to  feventeen  fathoms  between  this  bank  and  the  Tor- 
tugas. If 
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If  you  are  bound  to  the  eaftward,  and  meet  with 
a  ftrong  cafl-erly  gale,  which  is  frequent  there  in  the 
fummcr  feafon,  you  may  fafcly  come  to  an  anchor  in 
five  or  fix  fathoms,  under  the  lee  of  the  long  fandy 
ifland  to  the  northward  of  the  S  W  key,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  offfhore.  The  bank  of  foundings 
extends  only  about  five  or  fix  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Tortugas,*  but  much  farther  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  all  the  way  to  the  northward  along  the 
Florida  fhore.  This  is  a  lucky  circumftance  for  the 
fafety  of  navigation  in  thofe  parts,  as  caution  in 
foundings  may  prevent  any  danger  in  the  night  time  ; 
for  the  foundings  are  extremely  regular  all  along  this 
bank  to  the  northward,  almoft  to  Cape  Blaife,  in  la- 
titude 29  d  41  m  :  fo  that  by  the  latitude  and  depth 
of  water,  we  generally  know  how  far  we  are  to  the 
eaftward  or  weftward.  There  is  a  fpace  of  feveral 
leagues  together,  from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms,  but 
from  fifty  or  fixty  It  deepens  faft  to  feventy,  eighty, 
and  foon  after  no  ground. 

From  the  bar  of  Penfacola  to  the  Dry  Tortugas 
the  true  courfe  isS3odE  134  leagues,  and  there- 
fore SE  by  S  by  the  compafs  will  carry  you  clear  of 
them  to  the  weftward  j  but  it  will  be  both  prudent 
and  necefliary  to  found  frequently  when  you  get  into 
the  latitude  of  26d  and  25  m,  and  never  ftand  in  to 
Icfs  than  thirty  fathoms  in  the  night  time,  till  you  are 
paft  the  latitude  of  24d  30m,  when  you  may  haul 
up  S  E  by  E  or  E  S  E,  which  will  carry  you  near  to 
the  Havanna. 

There  is  a  broad  channel  over  the  bank  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  Tortugas,  of  ten  to  feventeen  fa- 
thoms, which,  in  going  to  and  from  the  coaft  of 
Weft-Florida,  &c.  might  occafionally  cut  off^  a  great 
deal  of  the  diftance  •,  but  that  paftage  is  by  no  means 
to  be  attempted,  unlefs  you  can  fee  the  Tortugas  dif- 
tindtly,   and  keep  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  the 
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caftermoft  of  them,  as  there  is  a  coral  bank  of  only 
twelve  feet  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues,  and  farther 
_on  towards  Cayo  Marques,  the  weftermoft  of  the 
Florida  keys,  there  is  a  very  dangerous  and  extcnlive 
bank  of  quickfand,  on  many  parts  of  which  there  are 
no  more  than  four  or  five  feet  of  water.  It  is  of  a 
remarkable  white  colour,  and  may  be  eafily  feen  and 
avoided  in  the  day  time. 

HAVING  now  finiflied  my  intended  narra- 
ti\?e,  1  fliall  clofe  it  with  the  following  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  probable  confequences  that  will 
arife  to  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the 
polTeflion  of  fo  extenlive  a  country,  abounding  with 
lucha  variety  of  climate,  foil,  and  produ6lions  j  reter- 
ring  my  reader  for  his  further  information  upon  the 
fubjedt,  to  the  Philofophical  Eflliys  publifhed  in 
London  in  1772,  concerning  the  fi:ate  of  the  Bi-itifh 
empire  on  this  continent. 

There  is  fome  amufement  at  leaft  in  refle£ling  upon 
the  vaft  confequences,  which  fome  time  or  other  muft 
infallibly  attend  the  fettling  of  America.  If  weconfider 
the  progrcfs  of  the  empires  which  have  hitherto  ex- 
ifted  in  the  woi^ld,  we  fhall  find  the  fhort  duration 
of  their  moft  glorious  periods,  owing  to  caufes  which 
will  not  operate  againft  that  of  North  America.  Thofe 
(empires  \yere  formed  by  conqueft  ;  a  great  many 
nations  different  in  character,  language  and  ideas, 
v.rere  by  force  jumbled  into  one  heterogeneous  pov/- 
er:  it  is  moft  furpriilng  that  fuch  difl^onant  parts 
fhould  hold  together  fo  long.  But  when  the  band  of 
union  was  weakened,  they  returned  to  their  origi- 
nal and  natural  fcparation:  language  and  national 
charafter  fornjed  many  fovereignties  out  of  the 
former  conne<5\ed  varieties.  This,  however,  will  be 
very  different  with  North  America.  The  habitable 
parts  of  which,   including  the  dominions  of  Britain 

and 
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^nd  of  Spain,  North  of  latitude  3od,  contain  above 
3,500,000  fquare  miles.  It  Avould  be  unneceffary  to 
remark,  that  this  includes  what  at  prefent  does  not 
belong  to  our  North  America.  If  we  want  it,  I 
warrant  it  will  foon  be  ours.  This  extent  of  terri- 
tory is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  empire  that 
ever  cxifted,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  table. 

Square  Miles. 
The  Perfian  empire  under  Darius  con- 
tained -  -  ,  _  1,650,000 
The  Roman  empire  in  its  utmoft  extent  1,6  10,000 
The  Chinefe  empire,  -  -  -  -  1,749,000 
The  Great  Mogul's,     -     -     -     .r        i,i  16,000 

The  Ruffian  empire,  including  all  Tartary,  is  larger 
than  any  of  thefe.  But  I  might  as  v/ell  throw  into 
the  American  fcale  the  countries  about  the  Hudfon's 
bay,  for  the  one  is  as  likely  to  be  peopled  as  the  o- 
ther  ;  whereas  all  I  have  taken  in  will  afluredly  be  fo. 
Befides,  North-America  is  adually  peopling  very  faft, 
which  is  far  enough  from  being  the  cafe  with  the 
Ruffian  deferts.  Now  the  habitable  part  of  what  was 
once  the  Britifh  dominions  alone  in  North-America, 
contains  above  1,200,000  fquare  miles,  or  almoft 
equal  to  any  of  the  above.  But  the  whole,  as  I  be- 
fore obferved,  is  3,500,000,  or  more  than  the  Per- 
fian and  P».oman  empires  together.  In  refpedl,  there- 
fore, to  extent,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  num- 
bers of  people,  it  is  fuperior  to  all.  But  then  comes 
the  advantage  which  is  decifive  of  its  duration.  This 
immenfe  continent  will  be  peopled  by  perfons  whofc 
language  and  national  charafter  muft  be  the  fame. 
Foreigners  who  may  refort  to  us,  will  be  confounded 
by  the  general  population,  and  the  whole  people,  phy- 
lically  fpeaking,  one  :  fo  that  thofe  feeds  of  decay, 
fown  in  the  veiy  foundation  of  the  ancient  empires, 

will 
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will  have  no  cxiftencc  here.  Further,  the  peopling 
of  this  vafi:  tradt  from  a  nation  renowned  in  trade, 
navigation  and  naval  power,  has  occalioned  all  the 
ideas  of  the  original  to  be  tranfplanted  into  the  copy. 
And  thefe  advantages  having  been  fo  long  enjoyed, 
with  the  amazing  and  unparalleled  fituation  for  com- 
merce between  Europe,  Afia,  and  the  great  fouth- 
ern  continent ;  and  America  at  the  fame  time  poflefT- 
ing,  above  other  countries,  the  means  of  building, 
fitting  out,  and  maintaining  a  great  navy  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  this  potent  empire,  fo  far  from  being  in 
the  leaft  danger  from  the  attacks  of  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  en- 
grofs  the  whole  commerce  of  it,  and  to  reign,  not 
only  lords  of  America,  but  to  poflefs,  in  the  utmoft 
fccurity,  the  dominion  of  fea  throughout  the  world, 
which  their  anceftors  enjoyed  before  them.  None  of 
the  ancient  empires,  therefore,  which  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Tartars,  nor  the  prefent  one  of  China,  can  be 
compared  to  this  of  North-America,  which,  as  furcly 
as  the  land  is  now  in  being,  will  hereafter  be  trod  by 
the  firft  people  the  world  ever  knew. 
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ERRATA. 

Page     6,  line  24,  inftead  of  in  read  on  the  Miffiffipi. 
Page  10,  line  36,  inftead  of  o;^  read  z«  faid  latitude. 
Page  29,  line  19,  inftead  of  this  read  their  value. 
Page  31,  line  16,  inftead  of  the  i-ead  though  ftrong. 
Page  33,  line  27,  inftead  of  port  read  pofi. 
Page  47,  line  22,  inftead  of  lake  read  a  lake. 
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